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The Honourable 


| rr THOMAS HANMER, Bar. 
2113 3:1. e ch eee er e 
81 R, 1 debt „a 
HAVE frequently coveted! to 
9 Gifie an Ambition in Publick, 
SES which I have a long time enter- 
©... tained in Secret, o Addreſſing a 
Book to you. There was nothing of my 
own Compoſing, that I could venture to 
ſubmit to the peruſal of ſo Great, ſo Accu- 
tate a judge. At laſt meeting wich the fol- 
lowing Book, and the Reyilal'of it being 
committed to my Care, have got the bel 
Opportunity I could deſire. It is a Trea- 
tiſe of all the Intellectual and Moral Vir- 
tues, which form a great and good Man, 
both in a private and public Capacity. 
There js collected in it, all the Wiſdom 
7 A 2 of 


1 


of the moſt profound and judicious An- 


the Bock lay neglected ever ſince. I thouglie 
Twas a great pity, ir ſhould remain any lon⸗ 


compleat and 


DEDICATION 


cients, joined with the Refinements of 
the moſt Polite and Learned Moderns, 
from that univerſal Genius Amſtotie, to 
our great Engliſs Writer, Sir Francis Bacon. 
When ! firſt happen d to open it, I had not 


read many Pages, but I was ſoon convin- 


ced, that J had found an ineſtimable Trea- 
ſure: I deſired the Bookſeller to procure ie 
one other Book for a Friend, who aſſured 
me, there was not one to be got; that the 
whole Impreſſion had been publiſhed, aid 
fold off about twenty Years apo, and tut 


pet buried in Obſcurity, and prevailed with 
im as the Proprietor, to give'it/a/new: 
Publication. We have, indeed, a great ma- 
ny Moral Eſſays, as fine (to our Glory be 
it ſpoken) in England, as have been put forth 
in any Country whatſoever; but ſuch an en 


tire and perfect Body of Ethicks, ſuchia 


is, I muſt con 


. 


DBDICATION. 
genious Friends, to whom I frankly com- 


municated my Sentiments concerning the 
Value of the Work, have been pleaſed to con- 
J cur with me in Opinion. However, after all 
is ſaid, that can be ſaid, in Commendation 
of the Performance, by any other Perſons, 
its greateſt Ornaments are the Truths it de- 
livers, and the Worth and Uſefulneſs of the 
Subjects it treats upon, will be its own high» 
eſt Recommendation. Vet as great a Ra- 
rity as this valuable Book is, it is a greater 
Rarity by far, to find for it a proper Patton, 
I mean, a Perſon, who, in his Life, Exem- 
plifies all the Rules and Precepts, which it 
contains. For he muſt indeed be a vety 
ſingular great Man, in whoſe Head, Heart, 
and Manners, are imprinted all the fine Do- 
cuments of. Life, which are modelled in the 
following Papers. When I was in this 
Track of Thought, it naturally led me to Sir 
THOMAS HANMER, and I ſeiz d the wiſh d- 
for Opportunity with Joy, knowing chat I 
may, without giving any particular Perſon 
Oftence, aſſert, chat I could not ask a more 
proper Perſon to give them Patronag: and 
Protection. All Parties, how widely ſoe- 
= LR 1 
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DADTICATION. | 
ver they. differ in moſt Things, Join unant- | 
mouſlly, and Agree in this one Point, the Ac- 
knowledgment of your Merit. That may 
indeed be called Univerſal; For as your 
Conſtancy and Stedfaſtneſs in the Cauſe 
of Honour and Virtue, Religion and EOy- 
alty, which you ever heartily Eſpouſed, has 
gained you as many Friends, as any great 
Man could hope, or even wiſh to have; 
ſo your Moderation in regard of thoſe, who | 
are ſo unhappy as to differ in Opinion from 
you, about the Means, has made you have 
fewer Enemies, than what generally. appear, 
in.this Age, againſt Men of Eminence and 
Worch. I ſaid in chis Age, and ſhould 
have ſaid, in this Licentions Age; becauſe it is 
now / adays deemed by ſonic ſort of Great 
Profligates, almoſt. a Criminal Infamy to 
be tamed: foi virtuous Actions: Deſerꝭ is 
counted Guilt, and to do any | Mctitori- 
ous Deeds, is reckoned a Superſtitious 
Folly, and looked upon as a needleſs and 
frivolous Work of worldly: Supereroga- 
tion. Too many ſquare their Actions 
by this Rule, that have otherwiſe Capaci- 
ties to make themſelves truly great Men; and 
Ya K too 
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DEDICATION. 
too many maintain thefe Do@titiesity theit 
Wricings>-who, if ckey had chôfen better 
Topicks, might have appeated like Meri of 
Letters. The Vices directly oppoſitè tõ the 


Moral and Intellectual Virtues here Recomi- 


mended, are extolled as mining and politi- 
cal Maſterftrokes of Art. The refined 


1 Matuſiauillium Thinkers have, as far as in 


them lay, altered the very Nature of Ethicks. 
They place their Happineſs, and their Sum- 
bonum, in a wrong Objett; To gain 
this End, they muſt take wrong Mediums, 
peace — to lind, in che Con- 
cluſion, all their imagimary Peheities to be 
tical Calamities. The 
Great erroneous Fundamentals they build 
their impious Syſtem upon; are theſe; Firſt, 
that every Man of good Senſe, wid uni 
— ſhould ſet himſelf up 
as:his%own Idol, and be, as I may ſay, 


che Godof himſelf, and make his own pri- 
vate Honour, Pleaſure and Intereſt his Goſ- 


-pel; and his Religion; and Secondly, that 
the Life of Men, who have curious, clear, 


and long Heads, ſhould be governed by no- 
Tring but Policy, Trick and Stratagem, — 


A 4 that 


DEDICATION. 
that thei Deceiver - will cter 


ternally meet wich | 
ſuch as will be deceived: Now on the con- 
trary, there cannot be a more infallible 
Truth, than this is, That no Man can be 
a mere Self. lover, but he muſt ſooner 
or later be at Odds with all Mankind, and 
He miſerably at Variance both wich Hea- 
ven and Earth, till he is at length cοοvwin- 
eed by fad and woful Experience, that Truth 
and Sincerity is the beſt Poliey, and that the 
dag tee can aal badete 


elt, from having his ſordid | AitnbofiSelb-- 
run, 


—— diſcovered, and muſt, at long 
meet wick ſome fatal Snare or — 
— icontived.ſs: wm for cthatirPers- 
ple wr” 7 N fr Pans) | 
1 Mienthus miſtaken in che fiſt Principle of 
Prudence, and the other Intelle&uab Virtues, 
are ſure to act vilely wich regard to the Moral 
ben PRUDENCE 8 mere Craft, 
and: their Wiſdom poor dow Cun- 
ning. Fokrrrupx is with theſe Men, Bold- 
neſßs, Naſhneſs and Fury, iv confſiſts in a 
mere ferment of the Blood; it is in fine, 
= up for any Caufe Jer or bad (juſt 


as it ſuits their * with what they call 
Confi- 
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DEADICATTON. 
Confidence and Spirit; whereas true For- 
citude ariſes from cool Reaſoning, a right 
Judgment, and a good Conſcience. Right 
RNeaſon, and a true — Things, 
makes the Man in a good Cauſe, ho is by 
Nature Timorous, thoroughly Brave and 
Couragious, in the midſt of Peritand Adverſi- 
ty whereas Remorſe, upon the firſt 

—— faceoſ Danger, renders che ballen 
impudent Man deſpirited, daſtardly, and a- 
ſtamed of his evil A Gwen even in the ve- 


| his Proſperity. Tempe- 
fact wm 3 j——ů—— as 
it gives an edge to Epicuriſm, and they on- 


ly ſaſt front a ram a Favourite, and 
darling Vice, to make it more precious Sin, 
anil to feaſt upon it afterwards with a more 
eager Reliſh, a greater and ſublimer Guſt. 
TREIR LIBERALITY-/is a kind of Uſury; 
dothers out of Self. intereſt; and 
where: ever they beſtow x Rubi it in a c. 
el kind of Gift, that is to bring them a Be- 
neſit out of him they pretend to Serve; they 
make the Man they — it upon, acorns! 


2 mere Property to his injurious BenefaCtors, 
and the greateſt Obligation they lay * 


DEDICATION | 
the Perſon obliged, is no leſs ſevere, than | 
that he ſhall be from that time their everlaſts- 
ing Debtor . Men oft his Stamp count the 
mere love of Titles, Honours and Prefer- 
ments, a MA&@NANIMITY:of Soul, whereas 
there can {ber nothing Great, but what: 1s 
And to be tranſported wich- getring 
imat ginary Grandeurs by the leaſt foul play 
Nay, not to be able to reſiſt their — 
tions, not to be able even to contemn them, 
when they are not to be got, but by unlawful 
and unfair Practiſes, is the broadeſt — black 
eſt mark of Puſillanimity and Baſeneſs. In 
CONVERSATION, the very chief CIVIII- 
TIES of this ſort of Men, ate to Careſs and 
Compliment thoſe, with: whom they con- 
verſe, into Ruin; their pretended Aſſeverati- 
ons of VERACITY, are to deceive or betray, 
and their highelt acts of Kindneſs, to make 
others the Tooland Inſtruments of their Ini-- 
quity.— The Mocx - JUSTICE of fuch Men 
conſiſts in this, that the primary Act of Juſtice 
is to themſelves; and therefore that they 
may ſafely injure any Body for their own. 
ſakes: They reckon thoſe, that are commonly 
el Juſt Men, little better than Ideots; 
They 


DEDICATION. 


They ſay they muſt be always unhappy; And 
chat it is impoſſible to be happy ones ſelf, 
withourdoing Injuries to other People. Hence 
in all Probability, chat mi tiry god natur d 
Proverb took its Riſe; 5 the” wiſe Men 
could not live; if it was not for the Fools: 
This is the ſad State of the Cafe; with Regard 
to the Morals profeſſed by fore Great wick 
ed Men. All the Art, Underſtanding, Sci: 
ence and Wiſdom of theſe Men, is turned 
totheir own Intereſt; and the Soul of every 
ſuch Man, is the Love of himſelf. To form 
up all in a fer Words, their Prudence is 
Craft, their Fortitude a brutal Ferity, their 
Temperance a whet for Intemperance, their 
Liberality downright Uſury and Extortion, 
their Magnificence a pitiful Vanity, and 
empty Oſtentation, their Magnanimity is 
a baſeneſs and vileneſs of Soul; their moſt 
civil Converſation is Hypocrifie and Gri- 
mace; their pretended Veracity, is Sophi- 
ſtry, Fallacy and Falſhood; their Juſtice is 
injuring others for their o.]n fakes; their 
Meekneſs and Humility is hardened Impu- 
dence, and aſpiring Pride, and their very 
Mercies and Kindneſſes are Cruelties. 


When 


DEDICATION | 
When Vice is become thus Predominant 
among the worldly Wiſe; there is a great 
neceſſity for . ſuch a good Book 
as this becauſe it may poſſibly reclaim ſome, 
and preſer ve a great many others from this 
too general Corruption (J was almeſt 
going to lay entire Diſſolution) of good 

Manners. But as Example very 'ufually | 
weighs more with us than Precept, I-woiutld | 
willingly, if you would pardon it, draw-in | 
a few Words, 4 Model from you; the Au- 
thority of whoſe Name, is 125 uſe oft 
recommend the Book, and then I ſhall ner 
think that I have only Dedicated this Trea.” 

tiſe, but eyen Eniſhed it, by drawing a per- 
fect Example ro all i its Rules in the Dedica- 
tion. 2 281.150 
That you are Aſfible Game and Ge- 
nerous 5 Heart, are Virtues inborn and 
inbred to you, and being Beauties as cloſel7 
annexed to your Mind, as thoſe exterior 
Graces and Attractions are to your Petſofli, 
are ſcarce to be reckoned any Virtues of 
yours; they are the fine Gifts of Nature; 
| which you your ſelf cannot help; but your” 


W manner of applying * Talents to 
their 


DEDICATION, 


F their, proper Uſes, as you always; do, is an 


Acquiſition of your own, atiſing froma tho: 
rough Knowledge of Books, Men and 
Things, which deſerves that high Applauſe 
and Admiration, that it conſtantly. meets 
with from all, who have the Honour of your 
Acquaintance. n 
Next after theſe, a Good and Generous 
Man ought to be Congratulated upon the 
Gifts of Fortune. The Moraliſts juſtly 
reckdn it a great felicity of Riches, that 
they enable the Poſſeſſor to oblige the Meri - 
tarious ; and I repute that Felicity then the 
greateſt, when, as it is a glorious part of your 
Character, the Power is animated by the Will, 
and that Will is always ready, when a pro- 
per Object offers itſelf, to put that Power 
in Execution. I could name one Occaſion 
in particular, whe you acted in purſuance 
of this generous Maxim, to a very deſer- 
ving Gentleman, that was accidentally plun- 
75 into unhappy Circumſtances, and made 
im ſuch a Magnificent Preſent, as ſome 
would have counted a good Legacy. You 
will be ſurprized, how, I come to know this 
Act, which you did in ſo ſecret a manner, 


DEDICATION. | 
as ſhewed you was Induſtrious to conceal 
it: But it is really a Beauty in the Receiver | 
of a Favour, to diſcover it in the manner, 
as he diſcover' d it to me, juſt as it was | 
Beauty in the Benefactor to hide it. He has 

often told me in private, that he took leſs | 
Satisfaction in finding his Wants ſo hand- 
ſomly ſupply d, tho they were then ſo very 
preſſing, than he did in conceiving from | 
thence, that he muſt be eſteem d a Man of 
ſome Merit, becauſe he received that Aſſi- 
ſtance from you, who know ſo well how'tb | 
diſtribute your Favours; and I am but ba- 
rely doing him the Juſtice due from a Friend, 
in taking this Opportunity of Expreſſing to 
you his Sentiments of Gratitude, in the man- 
ner Ido. en eng 
When a Great Man is endowed with theſe 
Virtues, is bleſt with a vaſt Genius, and has 
joined to them a thorough Knowledge of 
all police Literature, every Body will gueſs 
what a Charm it muſt be, to enjoy fo ele- 
ganta Converlation,z and yet they will gueſs | 
far ſhort of what they would find. It is 
impoſſible for the Severe grave Man not to 
be Chearful, and for the Man of Mirth to be 
Diſſolute in your Preſence; You Enliven the 
One, 


..... ASS. dre. ag. Os. <2. ir98, ow | 
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DEDTCATTON. 


¶ one, and Awe cheother; Thus Vou perfectly 


regulate, and even rule the Company where 
you would appear but as a common Member 
of it, (that is to ſay, in other Words) the 
Love they have for your Way, inſinuates a 
Similitude of Manners into all that converſe 


Vvich you, as far as they are capable of the 


Imitation; For truly ir is no eaſie Point, to 


Copy One, in whom, the Man of Exten- 
ſive Learning always accompanies the fine 


Gentleman, and in whom the perfect Know- 
ledge of the World is diſcreetly and ſweetly 
tempered with all the Offices of Humanity 
and Friendſhip. 89 2 | 


4 


If we now view you in a more publick 
Light, we behold You, Sir, wich great Repu- 
tation entring the Houſe of Commons at 
the carlieſt Years; There we ſee the Man, 
who had pleaſed ſo much before in a reti- 
red Converſation, making a Figure in the 
Britiſh Senate, and counted wiſely Eloquent, 
by the greateſt Aſſembly of the Nation: 
Lou ſoon gave the County you Repreſent, the 
Satisfaction of knowing, for its own Honour, 
how conſiderable a Member it had ſent thi- 
ther; and they had the Conſummate Plea-: 
ſure at length, of (what they had at firſt 


Preſaged) 


= 
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DEDICATION. 
Preſaged) ſeeing you SPEAKER, and at the 
Head of a Parliament, whoſe memorable 
Acts for their Country's Honour, Safety 
and Welfare will endure, and pleaſe all Read- 
ers as long as Hiſtories ſhall continue to be 
read, or publick Records be preſerved, and 
with which the Monuments of your Elo- 
quenee ſhall be fairhfully tranſmitted down 
to future Times, and, as they have charmed 
us, charm lateſt Poſterit x. 
Here I muſt take notice, that theſe Me- 
rits of yours have not been (as they certain- 
| ly ought not to be) confined to one Nation. 
Some Years ago, when you viſited France, 
you did, in that Kingdom, do an Honour to 
Ours, and ſhewed the politeſt Perſonages of 
that polite Court, what is often talked of, but 
very rare to be ſeen, even among Them them- 
ſelves, an Accompliſhed fine Gentleman, in 
the true and genuine Senſe of that ſignificant 
Appellation, and extenſive Character. 

Thus rich and bleſt as you are, with the 
Gifts of Nature and Fortune, who in a grace- 
ful Perſon, wear a Heart full of tender Com- 
paſſion and Benevolence, who have a Power 
to exerciſe theſe good Qualities, and a Ge- 


mus 


DEDICATTON: 
nius, that points you out how toexertthem; 
as a clear Underſtanding, an extenſive 
Knowledge, a Reaſon quite free from 
Prejudice, and a moſt ſteady Judgment; 
you ſeem formed for the Profit, as well 
as Delight of Society. You have, 
with all this, the Honour and Service of 
your Country at Heart, which has made 
you as greatly fam'd and admir'd in a 
Publick, as you are highly Eſteemed and 
Loved ina private Capacity. Since there- 
fore your Circumſtances are ſo plentiful, 
as to enable you to live with Magnificence, 
and you have, by your good Actions, ex- 
tended your Fame as far as you can deſite, 
don't ſee any private Withes you can have 
to Gratiſie; no Titles of Honour can 
make ſuch a Perſon enjoy a larger ſhare of 


Renown, no Poſt add any Thing to Poſ- 
ſeſſions, that the Owner thinks already ſuf- 


ficient for his Uſe; on the contrary, an 


entire Complacency in his own Alfluence, 
raiſes in him, as he wants nothing within 


himſelf to make him Happy, a Diſpoſition 


io advance the Welfare of others, and 


a protect 


| DEDICATION 


protect the Property of his Fellow:Sub- | 
jects. Such a Man, with all the Qual: | 3 
fications he has, never thinks thoſe Qua- 
lifications any further Valuable, than as 
they arc Publick- ſpirited, and made uſe 3 
olf, to promote the Intereſts of Marikind. 
Hence it is, 81 N that you diſarm Envy 3 
itſelf, by the right uſe of thoſe extraordi-— 
nary Qualities, which when nor fo well | 
managed, never fail to excite it. Tis 
this, that while you are of fo Superiour 
a Genius, makes that Superiority Amia- | 
ble. And indeed it is no wonder, that 
all Men ſhould love and admire Talents, 
which they know they are, and muſt (till | 
berhe better for. For my part, if I was | 
to draw the Picture of the Perſon; I could 
wiſh to ſee a Great publick Miniſter, 1 | 
ſhould draw it from this juſt Character 
of you. For ſure a n in ſuch Cir- | 
* of ſuch a Diſpoſition, and | 
ſuch a Capacity, muſt be à Bleſſing to 
— State, that he is employed to ſerve. 
Here I am afraid to proceed, for feat 
of offending your Moieſty, though in 
truth 


\ 


an ample Reward for thegreateſt Labours, 
the Thanks, the kindeſt Wiſhes, and the 


Prayers of all EAgH N | a d. 
For if you was placed in ſuch a Sta- 
tion, as I wiſh, you would have the gene- 


ral Love of all your Cougtry in as great 


a Degree for ſerviiig At, ou have now 
the particular Affection of that County 
which you Repreſent. 

To conghide with N Words, with 
which I began the Second Part of this Ad- 
dreſs; I muſt ſay, that, as Example very 
uſually weighs more with us than Precept, 
I think I have not only Dedicated 
this Treatiſe, but even finiſhed it, by 
drawing a perfect Example to all its 

a 2 Rules 


"DEDICATION. 
Rules in the Dedication, of which Thum- 
bly beg your favourable Acceptance, to- 
gether with your Pardon, for any Error, 
if have been involuntarily guilty of any ; 
being, Nha 
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The AUTHOR's 


P R E F ACE 


To the 


R E A D E R. 


T HE Reaſon which moved the Author 


to publiſh theſe ſhort Characters of 
Moral Virtues, was a deſire he had to 
revive the Practice of them as much as he could, 
in a very degenerate Age: The World, we 
know, has ever had its Viciſſitudes and Periods 
of Virtue and Wickedneſs; and all Nations 
have advanced themſelves to their Power and 
Grandeur, by Sobriety, Wiſdom, and a tender 
1 of Religion. This very Remark hath 
ed us with Hope, that . this our late won- 
derful Revolution, the Exgliſß Nation may re- 
cover its ancient Virtues, that have been too 
long under the Oppreſſion of Debauchery ; 
which hath been an Evil of ſo great Malignity, 
as to threaten Ruin to the very Conſtitution of 
the Government : Therefore the Providence of 
God hath ſent us a Prince for our Deliverer, 
whoſe Piety is ſet off with the whole Train of 
Moral Virtucs ; whoſe Temperance is ſo Great 


and Impregnable, amidſt all thoſe Allurements, 
a 3 3 
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with which the, Palaces of Kings are apt to 
meet even the flit *cfolved Minds, that at the 


ſam time, he dgth both teach and upbraid the 
Court; a lc Verndag more Reſplendant in 


the Conqueſt of himſelf, than When hee ſtrews 


the Field with the Armies of Rebels; whoſe 
Gentleneſs and Mercy is ſo Remarkable, that if 
ever the ¶Nion and the &ambyd welt together, it 
is in tha Breaſt. bf this! Royal. Perſon . whoſe 
perſonal Virtues will ina little time render all 
viciqus Courſes uncxcuſable, and will ſhed. az 


ſaitablc Influence, ypon his "Government, that 


nat Ys the Honour and Plenty, but the Vir- 
tue and GoOdneG of the Engliſ People may 


ſpread it lelf cyen to. the aN of all Neigh- 


bout tions. 
But whenever . contemn the Laws of 
God, and are looſe in all their 

02 L op Converſation, they wall cer- 
Nation. „ ftainly decline into Softneſs 
and Effeminacy; on the other ſide, when they 
are virtuous and upright in their Actions, they 
are unmoveable, like a Houſe, built upon a 
Rock; for this is the Circle of Human Affairs: 
And when Athciſm, or a neglc of Virtue hath 
been at the greateſt height, as it was very late- 
ly, they have certainly brought on Changes and 


Diſſolutions, becauſe the Principles of Irreli- 


gion do unjoynt the Sinews of all Govern- 
ment. 


If this be ſo, methinks all Mankind ſhould 
be ready to weigh and examine all the Argu- 
ments 
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ments for Virtue, ſhould carefully enquire into 
the Greunds of the Chriſtian Faith, and take 
an Account of the Truth and Credibility of 
the Scriptures; when they have done this, I am 
confident, they will think themſelves as effectu · 
ally obliged in Prudence to the Duties of Vir- 
tue and Religion by the Poſſibility, as by the 
Certainty of Things; for whatever they pre- 
tend, it is not their Reaſon, but their Vice, that 
cavils at the Principles of Virtue, and they ex- 
cept againſt it, not becauſe. it contradicts their 
Underſtandings, but their Appetites. 

Now to humour or indulge theſe Appetites 
in all their Tranſgreſſions of the Laws of Na- 
ture and Virtue, will appear very abſurd and 
unreaſonable, if we conſider, 

1/e. That all manner of Vice is ſo vain, as 
that it cannot be forced to con- 60 vi 
tribute to any wiſe End at all; | Thing. " ch 
Shame is the only Fruit of it, 
and all its Pleaſures paſs away in a Moment, 
leaving nothing but Sorrow and Repentance 
behind them. As for Example, Revenge is a 
buſie and contriving Vice, thruſts it ſelf into all 
the hardſhips gf W ar, isloſt i in perpetual Storms, 
and abandons all Peace of Mind to its own im- 
patient Humour; the only Mark it aims at, is 
mere and abſtracted Evil; Miſchief and Bitter- 
neſs is the Fruit of all its Toil. The ſame 
Thing may be ſaid of Ambition, which is full 
of mighty Projects; ſtoops not to ſmall and 
petty Enterpriſes, but ſpends its time wholly in 

a 4 | the 
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the queſt of Fame, and feeds upon Applauſe ; 
vulgar Ignorance, tis true, hath made theſt 
great and glorious Things; but take off the 
Vizard that Opinion hath put upan them, and 
what remains then but Vanity and Emptineſs? 
Inſomuch, that no wiſe Man would ever ha- 


Zard the Eaſe of his Life in the Attempts of vain 


Glory; whereas there is no Glory like that of a 
generous and honeſt Mind; no Applauſe like that 
of a Man's Conſcience, for good and righteous 
Actions: But he, who quits the inward Joy and 
Content of his on Soul, for the great, or the 
glorious Things of this World, leaves a laſting 
Happineſs to follow a Phantaſm or a Dream: 


For all this, what Difficulties do Men chooſe to 


undergoe, only to be loaded with heavier Sor- 
rows, to be amazed with greater Fears, to be 
wearied out with preventing or encountering 
more vexatious Diſaſters: In like manner, all 
the Pains and Paſſions of the proud and cove- 
tous, are ſpent upon Things, that hey can nei- 
ther want when they have them not, nor enjoy 
when they have them; for one Man common- 
ly ſtrives to get as much as would ſuffice ten, 
and the trouble of holding the other nine Parts, 
diſcompoſes the Enjoyment of his own Share; 
for all any Man hath above the natural Capaci- 
ties of a Man, above that /ztz/e which ſupplies 
the Needs and Deſires of his Nature, Miniſters 
no more to his Satisfaction, than what he has 
not; becauſe Happineſs reſults not from a Man's 
poſſeſſing the Comforts of Life, but from his 
uſing them; therefore unleſs he could extend 
| his 
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his Appetites with his Fortunes, he doth but en- 
creaſe his Troubles with his Plenty ; and he, 
who amaſſeth together more than the Needs of 
his Nature do require, doth but burden himſelf 
with ſuperfluous Cares for what he can never 
have: For ſuppoſe the Palate be entertained 
with all thc Daintics of the moſt witty and ar- 
tificial Luxury; yet can we taſte them but by 
the meaſures of a Man, and when we have ſa- 
tisfied thoſe {lender Deſires, all that remains, 
becomes as taſtleſs to us as Dirt and Gravel, 
which is more at large demonſtrated in the Cha- 
rater of Temperance. So idle and ſo fruitleſs 
is all the Induſtry of Ambition and Covetoul- 
neſs; Ad ſupervacua ſudatur, is the Motto of 
the Buſineſs of Human Life, and fooliſh Man 
is ſo unlucky, as to break his Sleeps conſume 
his Spirits, rack his Brains, and employ his Skill, 
ſo to no Purpoſe, as to be after all his Sweat, 
not ſo happy, nor ſo caſis as he was before; for 
we ſhould conſider, | 

24ly, That Vice is an Impoſture and Deluſi- 
on; it abuſes Men with thoſe 8 
very Expectations which it di- i; wut need 
rectly oppoſeth; it flatters Men | 
with the faireſt Promiſes of Delight, yet pro- 
duceth nothing but Grief and Vexation; it de- 
feats and undermines all its own Projects; and 
ever concludes in Repentance and Diſappoint- 
ment: Like the Harlot in the Proverds, it in- 
veigles with the wanton kifles of her Lips, and 
draws the raſh Youth after her, as a Foal ta the 
Cor- 


— U 
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Correction of the Stocks; her Bed is deck d 
with the Covering of Tapeſtry, and her Houſe 
is Perfumed; but all this while it is the Road 
to Hell, and leads to the Chambers of Death: 
So whoriſh, and ſo impudent is the Face of 
Vice, the Temptations thereof dazzle the Minds 
of Men with falſe and counterfeit Gaycties ; 
[| | they entice with ſubtile and wily Glances, looſe 
Geſtures, ſmooth and amorous Addreſſes; and 
all this while it is but a painted Snake, which 
is no ſooner taken into the Boſom, but the fa- 
tal Sting appears ; it ſtrikes and wounds with 
an cverlaſting Venom; and. beſides the deadly 
Gaſhes it makes in the Conſciences of Men, 
it infects all the preſent Joys of Human Life; 
for there is no Vice upon which Nature hath 
not entailed its proper Curſe: Intemperance is 
naturally punithed with Diſeaſes ; Raſhneſs with 
Miſchances; Injuſtice with the Violence of Enc- 
mies; Pride with Ruine; Cowardiſe with Op- 
preſſion; theſe and ſuch like are the Puniſh- 
ments conſequent to the Breach of the Laws of 
Nature, and follow them, as their natural, not 
| arbitrary Effects: For all Wickedneſs is its own 
F Penance ; it ever contradicts what it ſcems to 
aim at; if its deſign be Mirth, then it torments 
with Sorrow and Anguiſh; if Pride and Am- 
bition, then it kills with Affronts and Indigni- 
ties; if Luſt and Wantonneſs, then it wounds 
with Shame and Repentance : Thus the chief- 
eſt good to the voluptuous Man is Pleaſure, and 


if this be obtained boy a ſhort and healchleſs 
Life, 


33 
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Life, by Crudities and Inflammations, then the 
Man is happy; ſo all Luxury feels its Gripings, 
and the Glutton more heartily loaths the Joys 
of his Sin, than he ever purſued them; his Bed 
or Couch is fain to give him ſome Repoſe to 
the irkſomneſs of his Table; he dozes away his 
Life, and ſeems to live in a continual Lethargy; 
his Organs are ſo diluted with indigeſted Mat- 
ter, that they have not Senſe enough to perceive 
the briskneſs of their own Reliſhes; and if he 
eſcape the ſudden Stroke of a Fever, he turns 
his weak and ſickly Body into a Statue of Earth 
and Flegm; fills his Veins with flat and ſpirit- 
leſs Humours; grows fat with Sloath and Dul- 
neſs. In brief, he ' breaths ſhort Sighs often, 
Sleeps ſeldom, till he dies, as ſottiſhly as he lived. 
And the like happens to the Drunkard, who 
cannot endure Solitude, becauſe then his Fan- 
Cy is filled with unwelcome Meditations, either 
of Death, the Accounts of. Conſcience, or the 
Concerns of Eternity; and therefore he thinks 
to waſh down all theſe melancholy Thoughts 
with Wine, or baniſh them with deep Draughts, 
and loud Laughter; but his next Mornings Ac- 
compts are a {leepleſs Night, Qualms and faint- 
ing Sweat, and a diſmal Confuſion all over his 
Senſes; altho' Cuſtom may have fo naturalized 
both Gluttony and Drunkenneſs to ſome Men, 
that they can follow them without the danger of 
Sickneſs; yet they quench the Heat and Vigour 
of their Spirits, and drown them with Rheums 
and Dropſies; they drench their Brains in un- 
wholſom 
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wholſom Clouds of Moiſture, and waſh away 
all the Principles of common Senſe and Rea- 
ſon. As much may be ſaid againſt the Unclean 
and Laſcivious, whoſe Luſt is boundleſs and 
wild, {wells with phantaſtick Joys, and imagi- 
nary Extaſies of Pleaſure; but it always begins 
in Folly, grows up in Trouble, and concludes in 
Shame : It fills a Man with reſtleſs Fears and 
Jealouſics; vexes him with Affronts, and de- 

{troys all the Peace of his Soul with mad and 
ungovernable Deſires; not to mention, how 
often thele falſe Joys are imbittered with, the 
Shame of Diſcovery ; how oft they are allaycd 
with the Conſumption of a Man's Eſtate; how 
oft he is puniſhed with noiſom Diſtempers, ſo 
that his Body ſeems to anticipate the unclean- 

neſs of the Grave, and to rot before it is buri- 
cd. Now is not that Perſon forſaken of Senſe, 
who is driven upon all theſe Miſeries by the 

Charms of ſhameful Vice? Who will conſent 

to be cozened into ſuch Delights, as bring Stings 

and Scorpions along with them? Who can be 

fond of a brutiſh Appetite, that is much more 
properly, than Ang ger, a tranſient Fary and 

Madneſs ? 

In this manner ſhould we run Soak the 
whole Catalogue of Iniquities; it were eaſie to 
ſhew, how every Vice is its own Enemy, a di- 
rect Contradiction to it ſelf : Which Aſſertion 
is as undeniable, as the Evidence of firſt Princi- 
ples, and as certain, as any Demonſtration in 


Mathematicks, ſo that Were not Mankind infi- 
nitely 
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nitely degenerate, it would be no leſs abſurd to 
chuſe Vice before Virtue, than ſeriouſly to be- 
lieve a part to be greater than the whole : But 
all vicious Men act knowingly againſt the moſt 
undoubted Wiſdom and Experience of all Ages, 
and will be wicked, thongh they know they are 
the greateſt Fools in the World for being ſo. 
For we ſhould conſider, | 

zal, That Human Nature is framed for groar 
and noble Ends; though at a 
preſent it is in a State of Weak- i Wk Fg ak. 
edneſs, and is as much below - 
its own Perfection, as Infancy is ſhort of Man- 
hood, and what it ir, is the /eaſ# part of what 
it fall bez indeed Man is firſt — into the 
World little higher than the Beaſts that periſh, 
and the Appetites that firſt diſcover themſelves, 
are thoſe of Senſe : Hut they are the Faculties 
of the Mind, that are the Inſtruments of his 
true and proper Happineſs; all the Affairs of 
this Life ate mean and childiſh Tnings in com- 
pariſon to the largeneſs of his Capacities, and 
ſerve only to entertain his Thoughts in his State 
of Infancy, but are unable to render him Hap- 
py, becauſe nothing can ſuit or ſatisfie them, 
but the Pleafures of God and Angels; for the 
Sdul being a Divine Subſtance, is gratified with 
nothing but thoſe Pleaſures, that are Divine and 
"Heavenly. Now all vicious Men flide back 
from the height of their Stations, and fink down 
into the loweſt Villanics, into the very Imper- 


fection of the brutiſn Life ; they unravel their 
very 
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very Natures, and run themſelves backward ; 
their Deſigns are below their preſent Condition, 
and the Ends they {cch, after, are leſz perfect 
than themſclycs; nd value the Delights Ma a 


HH £24 a a-* 


uncleanneſs ot Luxury, before the Joys of! = 
" aartaljty they chooſe Nebuchadnezzar s Fate, 
and leave Crowns to, live among the Salyage 
Herds of the Wilderneſs; they exchange the 
Dignities of a Kingdom, for the Pleaſures of a 
Fly, and forſake the Communion of, ſpotleſs 
Angels, to feed and wallow. with ;Swine;, they 
deſpiſe the Treaſures of Heaven, for imaginary 
Enjoyments; and eſteem the Paſtimes of a Day, 
beyond the Ages of Eternity; In a Word, they 
foregoe the Rewards of Virtue, the peaceable 
Reflections of a clear Conſcience for an Intereſt, 
that they muſt get with Labour, enjoy with Per- 
Pplexity, and ſoon leave with Sorrow: All that 
they gain by their Vice, is ſcarce worth the ha- 
ving, though we do pins + conſider what the Pur- 
chaſe coſt them, and he would have but a had 
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„nd loſe that, without which they muſt be © 
ever Miſerable, for that, which will certainly 
male them ſo; they Damn themſelves for Tri- 
fles, and deliver up their Souls to unſpeakable 
Tottures ſox the Mirth of a few Minutes. þ 
.; Surely that Man muſt 0 
th Ss 15 very Inconſiderate, who. can 
fix 
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fix his Choice ſo croſly to the Nature of Things, 
when there is ſuch an infinite Diſproportion 
between the Objects of it: What a Prodigy 
are the Affairs of this World to a conſidering 
Man? Who can reflect upon the common Acti- 
ons of Mankind without Amazerment? Who 
could think it poſſible, but that we ſee it, that 
in a World, Peopled with Immortal Spirits, al- 
moſt all its Inhabitants ſhould be utter Stran- 
gers to thoſe good Qualitics, that fit them for 
an Everlaſting State; that they ſhould run away 
from all ſober Senſe, to take up with a few 
gatherings of Wit our of Plays and Romances; 
that they ſhould think themſelves oftentimes 
more witty than other Folks, becauſe they dare 
to be more wicked; that they ſhould boaſt 
in a ſupercilious diſdain of a good Life, and 
take thoſe for ſoft and cowardly Fools, who are 
ſcared at the Notion of inviſible Powers: with 
what Plots and Intrigues do they diſquiet their 
Heads! into what Labyrinths do they caſt their 
Thoughts ! only to ſecure a poor, ſhort, ſecu- 
lar Intereſt ;/ for whole ſake they are hurried 
into the moſt. eager and paſſionate Proſecuti- 
ons, into the moſtrfretful Controverſies, and 
the moſt indefatigable Labours : But when they 
think on Religion, then all their Projects cool 
and languiſn; then their Motions are fluggiſh, 
or rather none at all; and if they do not utterly 
neglect them, they do as bad, ſcarce ever riſe 
above the cuſtomary Devotions of idle and in- 
tellectual Wiſhes: But where ſhalt-we find the 

(1:04 Man, 
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Man, who is as ſincere in the Matters of Vit- 
tue, as in thoſe of his Temporal Advantages ; 
whoſe Thoughts are as carneſt upon governing 
his Converſation by Gods Word, as upon 
Riches and Honours! very few are ſo mortified, 
and to be Men of another World ; the moſt bad 
rather doze away their Days, ſenſeleſs of the 
End, for which they were made, till their Tor- 
ments awaken them ; but then 'tis but in vain 
to,Curſe, and too late to Redreſs their Folly : 


They have been often enough warned of the 


black and gloomy iſſue of Things; God's Pro- 
vidence hath uſed all the Arts of Love and 
Goodneſs to diſabuſe their Reaſon, that they 


may not wander after Shadows and Impoſtures; 
yet in ſpite of all the Endeavours of infinite 


Wiſdom and Bounty, they ſeem to be obſti- 


nately bent on their own Ruin, and reſolve to 
Periſh for love of the lighteſt and moſt tranſi- 
ent Evils : For Men miſcarry, becauſe they will 
not conſider the fad and A ng Events of 
Things. | 
But let no Man deceive. his own Soul, or 
imagine, he ſhall rcap any be- 
R N — from Vice; W en ra · 


and moſt Beneficial. ther with an impartial Reaſon, 


unbiaſſed either with Luſt or Paſſion, cnquire 


into the Principles and Duties of Virtue ; and 


he will eaſily diſcover them to be moſt reaſo- 
nable and pleaſant; to love and practiſe them, 
to be his higheſt Priviledge, as well as Intercſt ; 


to 1 or defame them, the moſt ſtupid 
! Folly ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Folly ; which he cannot do, till he tan prove 
a baſe and ſelfiſh Spirit ro be more Noble and 
Generous, than' an univerſal Love and Chari- 
ty; Pride and Luxury to be more amiable, than 
Sweetneſs and Ingenuity; Revenge and Impa- 
tience more Honourable, than Diſcretion and 
Civility; Exceſs and Debauchcry more health- 
ful, than Temperance and Sobriety; to be en- 
ſlaved to Luſts and Paſſions, more Manly, than 
to live by the Rules of Reaſon and Prudence; 
Malice and Injuſtice to be more graceful and 
becoming a gentile Behaviour, than Kindneſs 
and Benignity z the Horrors of an amazed Spi- 
tit to be fuller of Pleaſure and Happineſs, than 
that Peace and calmneſs of Mind, which ſprings 
from the Reflections of an exact Conſcience, 
But if a Man cannot believe, that the Idea 
of God is a Fancy, that the Immortality of the 
Soul is a Fable; then to what a degree of Made 
neſs doth he AQ, who will venture the Rage 
of an Almighty Vengeance, and the Ruin of an 
Immortal Soul, for the ſake of a Vice: It is 
true, the rich Man in the Goſpel did applaud 
himſelf in his Foreſight, when he had filled his 
Store-Houſes with Proviſion for many Years Eaſe 
and Voluptuouſneſs; but no ſooner was he ſur- 
priſed with the News of Death, than all his 
hopes were daſht into Pieces; with what Ago- 
ny did the miſcrable Man hear his fatal Doom! 
how did he quake and ſhiver, when he found 
himſelf in another World, beſet with Devils 


and damned Ghoſts! ſuch is the Wiſdom of 
b every 
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| vicious Man ; he Congratulateshimſelf for 
one of the ſhrewd and notable Perſons, ſwells 
with Conceits of his own Cunning and Saga- 
city, as if all beſides himſelf were weak Peo- 
ple, miſled by the Cheats and Impoſtures of 
Priefts. 

But is this World; all that the Wretch can 
enjoy! hath he no Proſpect of any Being here- 
aftet, no Expectations, but what ſhall be interrd 
with his Carcaſe? If it be ſo, then indeed this 
might a little excuſe the ſillineſs of his Choice: 
But when there is no other State ſo uncertain 
and unalterable, as that of Everlaſting Hap- 
fineſs and Miſery, which awaited good and evil 
Doers; let him think what a Sot he is, to forgoe 
theſe Hopes, for the fake of any Vice whatſo- 
ever: For nothing can be more evident, than 
that Human Nature is ſo framed, as not to be 
kept within due Bounds without Laws ; which 
Laws muſt be Inſignificant, without the Sancti- 
on of Rewards and Punifhmcnts; but Tempo- 
ral Ones cannot be ſufficient for this End ; 
therefore there is a neceſſity, that there ſhould 
be another future State of Happineſs and Miſe- 
ry; whereas if Temporal Proſperity did infal- 
libly attend all good Actions, this would be a 
Diminution to Virtue it ſelf; Men would do 
good by a kind of natural Neceſty, which a- 
bates juſt ſo much from the Virtue of their 
Actions, as it does from the Liberty of them. 

How then ſhall we reconcile theſe Contra- 


ditions, that Men ſhould believe, that there i is 
a 
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4 Yate hereafter of endleſs Pain to puniſh the 
Wicked, and of endleſs Felicity to reward tlie 

Righteous ; yet be ſo careleſs to avoid the one, and 
to get the other; that they ſhould think; a 
conſtant and habitual Obedience to the Rules 
of Vittue, indiſpenſtbly neceffary to Salvation, 
yet live in known and wilful Impieties, indulge 
themſelves in groſs and confeſſed Wickednelsz 
ſome wallowing in Luft and Wantonneſs, ©- 
thers in Wine and Drunkenneſs; ſome gratify- 
ing their Pride and Ambition, others their Ma- 
lice and Envy ſome ſactificing to their. Filth 
and Luxury, others to their Avarice and Cove 
rouſnels z ſome given to all kinds of Execſs, 
others to "All kinds of Religion. 

How can theft Men look into their own 

Minds, without the deepeſt , 
Hotrot and Deſpair! for Vice 7 (6) The Nine 0 
can never be blotted out but 

by a timely Repentance; fuch a Repentance 

as will bring forth all the Fruits of Vertue : 

For he, who thinks to purific himſelf from his 
Sin, without pears it, is as wiſe, as he, who 
laps about a gangren'd Member, without any pur- 
pole of healing it: But no Vice can be pardon- 
cd, till it is mortlfied ; he. who prays againſt 
it, but yet commits it, directly contradicts his 
own Petition 4 all he gains- by i it, is, that he is 
Self. condemned, and he may as poſlibly wiſti 
himſelf into Life, while he cuts hisown Throat, 
as pray his Soul into Heaven, whilſt his Man- 


ners are unreformied ; And he, who goes on in 
b 2 Vice 
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Vice upon the hope of an After-Repentance, 

makes himſelf uncapable of God's Mercy, by 

turning his Grace into Wantonneſs; whereas 

from the Terms of Chriſts Goſpel, a Man may 
as well expect to Repent, when he is dead, as 
when he is dying, and he may as ſoon move 
Divine Compaſſion by the gnaſbing of his 

Teeth in the next World, as by his 4a. Groans 

in this; but rhe Goodneſs of God, will not ſuf- 
fer i it ſelf to be Mocked; there is nothing more 

manifeſt in the Scxipture, than the abſolute ne- 
ceſlity of a yirtuous Life here, in order to an 
happy One hereafter... 

It concerns us therefore to TEM of all man: 
ncr of Evil; and we ought to be more cauti- 
ous, . becauſe the Snares thercof are laid ſo craf- 
tily; for 

1. Evil doth oſten aſſume another Name to 


(% Evil is deceit- cover its native Uglineſs, tho 
a a doth always retain the ſame 


venomous and. baſe Nature : 


becauſe it would not be known by its own 
proper Title and Character, it doth impudent- 
ly intrude and adopt it ſelf into the Family of 
ſome Virtue, as if it did reſemble them; and 
Things, that are alike, do often cozen unwary 
Judges; as for Inſtance, baſe Compliance with 
virious and extravagant Company, paſſeth for 
good Fellowſhip, and Civil Converſation ; 
wanton and ſcurrilous Language is looked up- 
on as Wit, and true Breeding ; when Men pinch 


and are covetous, this is called good Husbandry: 
| Thus 
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Thus Vice preſents it ſelf in ſuch Colours, as 
may beſt pleaſe the diverſe Humours of Men; 
898 it ſuggeſteth to them Pleaſure, ſome- 
times Profit; theſe are its moſt catching, and 
therefore the moſt fatal Temptations ; theſe are 
the Baits which cover the Hook, and they take 
with all Men, that are not of a ſteady and re- 
ſolved Virtue. 

2. Evil, by all its Arts would perſwade us, 
that it is a Privilege, which | 
we may challenge, and which Nr 25 
we may do in the uſe of the 
Liberty, that God hath given us; but we are 
groſly impoſed upon by theſe Inſinuations; for 
it is not Power to be able to do, that, which is 
not fit to be done; neither is it Liberty, but 
Slavery, and that the moſt unſufferable, to have 
Power to do Evil, or to ſerve any Luſt? Vet 
this is that Power and Right, which many Men 
are bent to maintain; Which Je gabel adviſed 
Ahab to put in Practice, when he was troubled 
for Naboth's Vineyard; Doſt thou govern Iſra- 
el, and knoweſt not how to have Naboth's Vine- 
yard 2 Ariſe, and eat Bread, and let thy Heart 
be merry, I will give thee the Vineyard of Na- 
both, and ſhe gave it him ; but upon ſtrange 
Terms, by wilful Murder, Perjury, and Subor- 
dination; theſe are the Methods of Vice, in 
drawing Men into her Courſes; they are puff d 
up with an Opinion of their own Ability and 
extraordinary freedom, above other Creatures; as 
if it were power to do Miſchief, or true freedom 
to chooſe Evil, b 3 3. Evil 
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3, Evil covers it ſelf under ſome probable: 
(0) Eviltakerangs Citcumſtance, and finds an 
ther Diſguiſe, 


Excuſe for the worſt it can do; 
warrants it ſelf ſometimes by 
the difference of Time and Place ; ſometimes 
by Meaſure and Degree; ſometimes by Mode 
and Manner; for as much as that may be done 
at one time, which may nat be at another; ſo 
by Meaſure and Degree; although it be one of 
the moſt difficult Things in the World to aſſign 
Mode and Meaſure ; for Men will fay, a Thing 
may be done in another Place, though not in 
this or that manner: Though it may not be 

done in this or in that Faſhion, yet it may to 
ſuch a Meaſure and Degree; the Sluggard was 
ſtill for a little more Sleep, till Evil had got faſt 
hold, and would never let him go; ſo in many 
Caſes i it is very hard to fix the ated bounds of 
Good and Evil, becauſe they part as Day and 
Night, which are divided by Twylight, ſo that 
there is a glimmering of Day between both, 
and it is a nice Point to know in theſe adjacene 
borders of Virtue and Vice, how far a Man 
may £0, and further he may not. - 
4. Evil ſometimes pleads Neceſlity, that it 
6% Rel whats i. unavoidable, but we muſt 
Necellty, bes comply with it; inſomuch that 
| ſome have learned to argue for 
| their Wickedneſs, by charging it upon the Phy- 
fical and neceffary Workings of their Natures, 
which they cannot flop, and conſequently they 
ns een a + Fault | in ſuffering 2 ig 
ave 
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have their full Swinge; but if we examine the 
Caſe, we ſhall find, that there is no neceſſity 
at all to do that which is Evil; though evil AL 
fections and Luſts may proceed from ſomething 
that is Natural; yet they can never get a Do- 
minion over us, but through our own volunta- 
1 Conſent : However, this weight of Neceſſi- 
ty, preſſing Men to Sin, was Herod's Argu- 
ment, wherewith he thought to juſtific him- 
ſelf, when he ated contrary to the Senſe of his 
own Mind : But this we muſt walk by as a 
Rule, that Neceſſity may put us upon Incon- 
veniencies, but it muſt never put us upon Int 
quity, or make us conſent to Sin; though we 
live no longer here, we ſhall live in a better 
States therefore we muſt not, to ſave our pre- 
ſcnt Being, deſtroy the Cauſe of Life, which 
conſiſts in a good Temper of Mind, ina Regu- 
larity of our Actions and Practiccs. 

5. One Sin ſeeks covert in another, until 
they are encreaſed to ſuch a 
Heap, as will preſs down the * nnn 1795 
Sinner into Miſery and Ruin; 
one Evil flies often for Protection to a worſe, 
ſo that nothing can be in a more deplorable 
State than a wicked Man, whilſt that which he 
takes for his Refuge, will certainly undo him: 
Beſides, Sin would perſuade us to continue it in 
the World, becauſe it hath been cuſtomary for 
Men to live ill 3 by this means the Devil doth 
ſo poſſeſs the vicious Perſon, as he cannot get 
rig of him, and when once he is habituated to 
| b 4 al 
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an evil courſe of Life, it is no caſic matter to 
recover himſelf ; but the greateſt Cheat of all 
that Vice puts upon Men, is, when Attrition - 
or a ſudden forrow for Sin, paſſes for the whole 
Product of Repentance; whereas that which is 
indeed true Repentance, muſt be accompanied 
with the forſaking all manner of Vice, and 
with the bringing forth a thorow Reformation 
and Amendment of our Lives ; and that I may 
the better ſatisfic you in this Point, you may 
conſider, that the firſt Motions of Repentance 
have been, where nothing that is good hath fol- 
lowed upon it; for Judas was ſorry for betray- 
ing our Lord; but what was the Conſequence? 
Nothing but Deſpair and Self. murder: And of 
tome de read in St. Peter, who had ſcaped the · 
Pollutiens of the World, and were again enſna- 
red, whoſe latter End, was worſe than their 
Beginning; we mult therefore follow the firſt 
good Motions of a new Life, until we bring tnem 
into a ſettled State: Otherwiſe theſe Motions 
may prove an Aggravation of our Sin, and en- 
creaſe our Condemnation. 

In all theſe Inſtances before mentioned, Vice 
is deceitful ; now it would trouble us leſs to be 
overborn and forced, than thus to be deluded 
and whecdled into Deſtruction; we may not 
be able to oppoſe Force ; but we cannot be co- 


zend, if we be but as /7ſe and Cautious as we 
thould, or ought to be; that one Man is Stron- 


ger, or Richer than another, it may not be in 
our Power to help ; but if a Man be not as pru- 
dent 
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dent or vertuous as another, it may be much 
his own fault, for this depends upon his own 
Care, and the Improvement of thoſe Faculties, 
which God hath given him; and I am of Opi- 
nion, that we ſhould be wiſe enough for one 
another, if we were but equally honeſt ; and if 
Men would conſider the doleful iflues of Im- 
picty, it would be caſicr to perſuade a ſober 
Man to ſtab himſelf for a Bag of Cherry-Stones, 
as to hazard his future Happineſs for a preſent 
Advantage, Intereſt, or Pleaſure. 

Therefore I would ask this of Mankind, that 
they would act ſuitably to the 
fac and unavoidable Fate of * __ — 
Things, and remember, that void Evil. 
they are a fort of Beings, who muſt hereafter 
live always in unconceivable Bliſs or Woe : 
But if this Meditation will not Influence their 
Thoughts, it will be in vain to preſs them with 
any more Arguments, but they muſt be left to 
the diſmal and pitileſs Deſerts of their want of | 
Senſe and Conſideration. Nay, if they would e 
but think, what kind of Creatures God hath 
made them, they muſt look upon Vice as the 
greateſt Corruption and Diſhonour to their Na- 
tures; for they are placed in a middle State be- 
tween Angels and Brutes; they are made up of 
contrary Principles, Matter and Spirit, are en- 
dued with contra Faculties, Animal and Ra- 
tional; this is their Condition, and by this means 
they are in a Capacity to exerciſe the Virtues 
peculiar to their compound Natures; for the 


. 
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Life of Man in this World is nothing elſe but 
an Olympick Exerciſe ; therefore it is repreſent- 
. ed in the Scripture as a Race, a Warfare, a La- 


bouring in the Vineyard: The great Principles and 
Graces of the Chriſtian Life can be exerciſed 
only, while we haye bodily Appetites and Pa- 
ſions to govern, that ſolicite and tempt us ta 
ſenſual Exceſſes: Herein therefore conſiſts the 
true Gallantry of Spirit, when it controuls all 
thoſe lower Powers that ought to obey Reaſon, 
when it defends the Authority thereof againſt 
all the rebellious Attempts of Paſſion and Con- 
cupiſcence. For unleſs our Souls had been 
lodged in Bodies full of ynrcaſonable Inclinati- 
ons, they would not have been capable of cx- 
erciſing many choice Yertues, ſuch as Tempe- 
rance, Sobricty, Chaſtity, Patience, Meekneſs, 
and all the reſt, that conſiſt in the Empire of 
Reaſon over Appetite : For Virtues of this ſort 
arc never attributed to God, becauſe He, being 


of a Nature purely Spiritual, hath no unruly 


Appetites to govern : But becauſe the Nature 
of Virtue is placed in the Minds, ruling the 
Affections, Providence hath furniſhed it with 
Inſtruments for that Purpoſe; for the Soul ha- 
ving its principal Reſidence, where the Nerves 
have their Original, that convey all Motions 


back ward and forward, it is able by an imme- 


diate Influence, to command all the Animal 
Motions of the Body : For if the Superior Part 
thould not be fra enough to govern the In- 


terior, it would deſtroy the very Bcing and Ex- 


iſtence 
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iſtence of Gpod and Evil, and render Mankind 
utterly uncapable of Goodneſs and Morality: 
Although ſenſual Inclinations, falſe Principles, 
vicious Examples, and wicked Cuſtoms are the 
Inducements and Occaſions of much Vice ; 
yet the Superior Powers of the Mind are able 
to give check, and controll, to our brutiſh Luſts 
and Paſſions; ſo that it is much in our own 
Power to attain to Virtue and Happineſs, were 
it not for a wilful Incouſiderateneſi, the Spring 
and Head of that Torrent of Wickedneſs, that 
has always overflown the greateſt part of the 
World : For if cvery Man be enducd with Ra- 
tional Faculties; if he can reflect upon the Eſ- 
ſential Differences of Good and Evil, together 
with their natural Products; if he can obſerve 
what Things tend to his Damage, and what 
Miniſter to his Advantage; and if it be moſt 
apparent, that vertuous Practices are infinitely 
more conducive to the Intereſt and Happineſs 
of Man, than Vice and Luxury; then no other 
Reaſon can be given, why Men are fo unani- 
mouſly Vicious, but only becaule they are wil- 
fully or careleſly unreaſonable, eſpecially when 
the Rules and Directions of Religion are all ſo- 
ber and practicable; when it doth not flatter 
Men with romantick Degrees of Happineſs up- 
on fond and fantaſtick Principles, but complies 
with the Conditions of Human Life; for we 
have no high-ftrain'd Paradoxes, ſuch as the $70- 
{cks had, againſt the Convictions of Scnſe and 
Expetienoc ; but we are allowed to eſteem of 
91 | Very 
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every Thing, as c find and feel it; above all, 
We are charged to purge our Minds of froward 
Humours, and fo ſweeten them with mild Prin- 
ciples; to moderate and command our Paſſi- 
ons, and in all Circumſtances to govern our 
ſelves by the Laws of Wiſdom and Moderati- 
on : With which when the Mind is furniſhed, 
it is able to extract ſomething Beneficial to its 
own Intereſts, from the moſt malicious Acci- 
dents, and may be Serene in the midſt of Storms, 
Contented in the midſt of Diſappointments: 
But ſuppoſe there were nothing in Vertue, but 
Hardſhips and Difficulties, a perperual Force and 
Violence to Nature, a conſtant War with the 
World and the Fleſh; cannot we endure all 
this for an endleſs Reward ? For we muſt have 
a very mean Opinion of Heaven, if we donot 
think it worth the Obedience and Service of a 
few Years, how difficult ſocver that were: For 
the Expectation of a future Happineſs hath been 
that Principle, from whence that Confidence 
and Courage hath ariſen, whereby vertuous Per- 
fons have been ſupported in their Ati wo for 
rat which is good. 

Bur befides the future Reward that doth await 
them, the lovers of Virtue are the happieſt Men 
upon Earth, for theſe two Reaſons; 

Firſt, Becauſe their Virtue tends to the Pre- 
ſervation and Continuance of. the World. 

Secondly, To the bettering of the Condition 
and Manners of Mankind, 


For 
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For the World would crack about our Ears, 


and fink under the Weight of 
its own Wickedneſs, did not * ig 5 
virtuous Men put in their Me 
Shoulders to uphold the Fabrick : Cardan in- 


deed is very inquiſitive how Human Societies 
were kept up, and affirms the Cauſe, why they 
did not Disband and run into Confuſion, to be 
the mutual Vices and Wickedneſſes of Men; 
one ambitious Man oppoſing another, and 
checking him in his Deſigns; one Knave diſco- 
vering another; one cruel Man keeping ano- 
ther in awe; and the Politicians think, that the 
World is ſuſtained by their little Arts and De- 
vices in Government; but theſe are but like 
Anticks in a Building, that ſeem to grouch and 
bend under the Weight of it, as if they bore 
it up, when they do nothing leſs, but have as 
much need of being prop'd up themſelves, as 

any other part of the Structure: Tis not the 
Wiſe, the Noble, and the Strong, that are ſuf- 
ficient Pillars to bear up the World ; but the 
weak Things, the Holy, Rightcous, and good 
Man, upon whom the whole Streſs and Weight 
of it lies: For wicked Men, be they never fo 
High and Great, are but rotten Supporters; they 
P64 are ſo far from contributing to its Preſerva- 
tion, that they are continually "Þliciting God's 
Judgments, and drawing down his Vengeance 
upon the Earth: Thus the corrupt Converfari- 
on of the Men of Sodom was the Vapour that 


did aſcend to Heaven, and gather into a Cloud 
of 
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of Wrath, which did for a long time hang byet 


thoſe Cities; and Righteous Lot only hinder'd 


its being poured out upon them, and when he 


Was removed, they fell into Deſehtion as in a 
Moment. 

So the Places where vldtudih Men dwell, 
arecnriched with many Bleſſings for their ſakes, 
and the Perſons, with whom they Converſe, 
are happy as it were by Concomrancy; they 
enjoy much Proſperity, and are freed from 105 

ny Evils, by reaſon of their Neighbourhood to 
good Men; for the Pſalmiſt hath told us, 
that God bleſſeth the Habitation of the Righ- 
teous, nor ſhall any Plague come nigh his Degel. 
ling: Thus the Lord was with Jacob, and pro- 
ſpered Laban for his fake; and he was with 


Joſe ofeph, and bleſſed the c Ag yptians Houſe for 
For the World muſt 469% be the better 


for ſuch, as are ever ready to relieve thoſe that 


are in Want; to feed an Enemy, if he be Hun- 
gry; to give Drink to the Thirſty ; to Pity the 
Miſerable, and bind up the Wourids of. the 
Lame, and Cloath the Naked; to do any Man 
a Kindneſs, and Reconcile all Differences: ; nd 
if a vertuons Man, be in a more publick Ca- 
pacity, then the Effects of his Goodneſs will 
be more large and diffuſive: He will be of 4 
more publick Benefit and Advantage: And we 
muſt take notice, that nothing doth conduce 
more to the Happineſs of the World, than the 
bettering Mens Manners; now this virtuous 


Men do, theſe two ways: 
1. BY 
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I. By their Counſel. 2. By their Example. 
Their Lips preſerve the ſoundeſt Knowledge, 


and they are ever inſtructing : 
others in the Ways they — — — 
take themſelves; hence they — b — 2 
are called the Lights of the 1 
Earth, that enlighten all about them; for they 
are ever diſtilling wiſe Advices; which, howe- 
ver they may at firſt ſcem grievous, yct they in- 
ſinuate by Degrees, and get Poſſeſſion of the 
Underſtanding; they are frequently awaken- 
ing thoſe, with whom they Diſcourſe, to the 
Conſideration of God's Goodneſs, the Eternity 
of their own Souls; putting them upon the 
beſt Improvement of their time, exciting them 
to the Love of God, and of their Neighbour, 
taking all wiſe Occaſions to provoke the Wick- 
edneſs of Men, and to reſtrain their exorbitant 
Courſes : So their Example is of great force to 
amend their Brethren, becauſe it is a greater | 
Encouragement to go before a Man, and ſhew 
him the Path of . Virtue, than only to give him 
Direction; tis true, Religion and Virtue. arc 
more lovely in the Notion and Definition of 
them, than they are in the Perſon; in the De- 
finition they, are pure, and have nothing of Al- 
lay; but in the Perſon they are attended with 
Mixture and Imperfection; yet Virtue is more 
lively in the Perſon; and they ſay, that a Man, 
who ſhoots, can bettcr take his Aim at a living, 
than a dead Mark, becauſe there is ſomething, 
in Life, that commands a more ſteddy Attenti- 
| | | on. 
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on, and makes us look more intently upon it ; 
tho' Religion and Virtue may be repreſented 
with more Advantage in a Diſcourſe; and a 
Man may be better convinced that way, of their 
Excellency; yet Example ſatisfies one of the 
practicableneſs of the Thing: For Holineſs 
would appear an impoſſible Thing, and not to 
be attained, were it not, that we have it made 
familiar to us, and caſic for our imitation in the 
Lives of virtuous Men; who by their Counſel 
and Inſtruction, point out the way of Virtue to 
us; but by their Example, they take us by the 
Hand, and lead us in that way : And it is in- 
credible, of what Advantage a few great Ex- 
amples may be to reform the World ; chiefly 
if their Places have given them any Advantage 
of Ground, and do make them ſubje& to the 
notice of others ; thus the Example of Socrates 
had an influence upon Athens, and the ſevere 
Life of Cato upon the People of Rome. Tis 
true indeed, the Nature of Man leaneth to Evil, 
and is ſenſibly drawn away by bad Examples; 
yet it is not ſo Degenerate, but it may receive 
ſome Impreſſions of Virtue, from the Lives, 
Company, and Converſation of good Men, 
who in reſpe& of Counſel and Inſtruction, are 
the Lights of the World; fo in Reſpect of their 
Example, they are the Salt of the Earth; for a 
Man of ſevere Innocency and Juſtice, is as fo 
much Salt caſt into the World, to preſerve the 
Manners of Men from Putrefaction; a Man of 


a gentle and converſable Temper, of a Rage 
OY C 
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able and reconciling Mind, is like ſo much Balm 
to heal the Wounds, and Exaſperations of Mens 
Spirits; a Man of a ſtrict Picty and lively De- 
votion, of an ardent Zeal, and active Induſtry 
for Goodneſs, is as ſo much Fire or Life (ent 
down from Heaven, to awaken the drowfic 
Worlds, and rowze the endeavours of others 
after the beſt Things; a Man of eminent Ho- 
lineſs, doth diſcourage the Ungodlineſs of Men; 
and one of a wiſe and grave Behaviour, doth 
reſtrain their Vanity and Folly, Thus the Pre- 
ſervation and the Bettering of the World, muſt 
be aſcribed to virtuous Perſons, as an Effect, 
and as a Reward of their Goodneſs, for they 
are ever perſwading Men to be better, and they 
keep em from worſe; and God doth 
not only Reward them in their Perſons, but 
all, who are near, or related to them, ſhall 
thrive the better for their ſakes ; thus the emi- 
nent Faith of Abraham, and the Sincerity of 
David; had an influenceupon the ene 
Iſraei for many Generations. 

Therefore if we would avoid being impoſed 
upon, and would take juft Meaſures of our 
ſelves, we are to judge of our Condition, as 
the Pſalmiſt directs, 2 xviil. 2 1. according 
as we have kept the ways of the Lord, and have 
not wickedly departed from God : For the beſt 
proof the Schools afford, is a Demonſtration 
by the Effect; as for Inſtance, if you arc to 
prove the Being of a God, the beſt way to do 
it, is from what he hath made: ſo the beſt _ 
vg tho 
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thod for a Man to prove himſelf to be Virtuous, 
is from what he does. Thus our Saviour hath 
told us, A good Tree bringeth forth good Fruit, 
and an evil one evil Fruit : Now it is a Matter 
of great Conſequence. to know, whether we 
be in a State of Salvation or not; we are apt 
to puzzle our ſelves with obſcure Marks of 
Grace, and doubtful Signs of our good State; 
but there is one plain and ſenſible Mark, which 
will filence all ſealouſies, and that is the keep- 
ing of Cod's Commandments; this we may 
come at without ſearching into The Records:of 
Heaven, or diving into the ſecret Counſels of 
God. Perhaps there is nothing in Religion more 
to be wondered at, than to ſee ſo many Chri- 
ſtians in continual Anxieties about their State, 
and ſo few, that can arrive at any competent 
degree of aſſurance in this Matter: Whereas 
the Scripture every where nakedly declares to 
Men their Duty, and has plainly laid down the 
Precepts of a holy Life, and all along ſuppoſes, 
that by Obedience to theſe, Men may certain- 
y know whether they love God or not; that 
by giving all Diligence to abound in Grace, and 
the Virtues of a holy Life, they cer 
Calling and Election fure. 
For there are two different States of Men ; 
(15) Therearetwo One is, wherein Sin prevails; in 


different States of len. the other Religion and Good- 
neſs take place; theſe two dif- 

fcr in Degrees, as wide as . and Hell; 
which Places we muſt not believe to be all 
| herc- 
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hereafter z for both the one and the other are 
in ſome meaſure begun here upon Earth. They 
who are made like to God in the Frame and 
Temper of their Minds ; who live according 
to the everlaſting and ee Rules of 
Goodneſs, Righteouſneſs, and Truth, may be 
properly enough ſaid to have made their en- 
trance already into Heaven. But they who con- 
found the difference of Good and Evil; who 
care not to approve themſelves to God, by lead- 
ing good and holy Lives, do pattake ofthe Dia- 
bolical Nature, and are already entred into the 
State of- Hell : Wherefore it behoves us to 
keep the ways of the Lord with Diligence and 
Care, which the Judgment of right and wrong, 
true and falſe, good and evil, doth require: 
For this is the very Grammar of Religion, and 
being built upon theſe firſt Principles, it grows 
higher by degrees, according to every ones Ca- 
pacity and Ability, in moderating his Faculties 
for the ſeveral purpoſes of it. Now the firſt 
Thing in Religion, is to refine a Man's Tem- 
per; and the ſecond is, to govern his Practice; 
for if it do not mend Mens Spirits, and regu- 
late their Eives, it is much infcriour to any 
Principle in Nature, which is ſufficient to, and 
doth attain its Effect. But the Grace of God 
ſuperadded to the Reaſon of our Minds, is of 
Strength ſufficient ro ſubdue all the Temptati- 
ons to Evil; if the Creation below us, by na- 
tural Inſtinct, doth thoſe Things that are Regu- 
lar, ſhall not theſe higher Principles do the like, 

C 2 always 
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always preſerve us from known Evil, and de- 
termine us to that which is morally Good £ 
This is the courſe of Things in Nature; every 
Habit begun is greatly weakened by a forbcar- 
ance of Acts; for every Thing mult be kept 
kept up in the way, it was produced; a Diſ- 
poſition is firſt wrought by ſome Acts, and if 
Act be not continued upon AQ, the Diſpoſi- 
tion will fail; for Things that are not brought 
to a State of Perfection, will go back again, 
if they be not maintained in the fame way that 
they were produced: Wherefore it will be worth 
the while to enquire what our molt Holy Reli- 
gion aims at, and after what manner it doth 
affect the Perſon in whom it is lodged. 


Now Religion makes us live up to our high- 


eſt Faculties, and teaches us to practiſe ſuch 
Virtues as become rational Beings, who bcar 
the Image of the Immortal God, and are ex- 
alted above the inferior Creation; prompts us 
to ſcorn all Actions that are baſe, unhandſom, 
or unworthy our State and Relation in which 
we ſtand to our Creator, forbids us to do any 
Thing that will make us like Beaſts, or that 
would ſink us into a lower order by Senſuali- 
ty and Carnal- mindedneſs, or that would tranſ 
form us into the likeneſs of Devils, by Pride, 
Preſumption, and Self. conccit; makes us God. 
like in Wiſdom, Righteouſneſs, Goodncls, 
Charity, Compaſſion; in forgiving Injuries, 


pardoning Enemies, and in doing hurt to none, 


but good to all, as we have Power and Oppor- 
N . tunity ; 
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tunity; adviſes us to follow the Conduct of 
true and ſincere Reaſon, tames the Extrayagan- 
cy of our Paſlions, and regulates the Exorbi- 
tances of the Will, permits.us the pleaſures of 
our Bodies ſo far, as they may give no diſtur- 
bance to the Mind, produces a ſweet and gra- 
cious Temper of Soul, calm in it ſelf, and lov- 
ing to Mankind; begets in us freedom of Spi- 
rit, and baniſhes groundleſs Fears, fooliſh Ima- 
ginations, and daſtardly Thoughts; teaches us 
to have right Conceptions of God, that he 
doth tranſact all Things with Mankind, as a 
loving Father with his Children; creates in us 
a rational Satisfaction, and the joy of a good 
Conſcience, advances the Soul to its juſt So- 
vereignty over inferior Appetites, which would 
diſable it for all good and vertuous Acts, and 
render us weak, fooliſh, and unfit for any thing 
that is Generous and Noble; ſtrengthens our 
Reaſon againſt the Onſcts of He World, Fleſh 
and Devil, ; which is effected chiefly by ſtifling 
all manner of Intemperance; for it is this that 
fruſtrates the Work of Religion, either by ſtu- 
pifying or inraging the Spirits, or by putting 
ann into irregular Motions. 

Nov therefore let us conſider, whether or 
no this Religion doth govern 8 
our Lives which 2 muſt ww co the Practice f 
learn, not by our acquaintance Reigion. | 
with Syſtems and Models of Divinity, but by 
our keeping its Commandments : For unleſs 


Core be  tnwardly VE our Hearts, the 
Notions 
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Notions of Religion can fave us no more, than 


Arts and Sciences, whilſt they lie only in Books 
and Papers without us, can make us learned: 
For Chriſt Jeſus did not undergo a reproachful 
Life and Death, merely to bring in a Notion 
into the World, without the changing, mend- 
ing, and reforming} it; ſo that Men might ſtill 
be as wicked, as they were: before, and as 
much under the Power of the Prince of Dark- 
neſs. Indeed Chriſt came to expiate and attone 
for our Sins; but the end of this was, that we 
. 53-0 forſake all Ungodlineſs and —— 
. Lifts | 
'Tis true, there be fore that dire us 
in * ſpiritual Welfare, and bring an ill Re- 
t upon that Land, which we are to Con- 
quer, telling of nothing but ſtrange Giants; 
the Sons of Anal, that we ſhall never be able 
to ſubdue ; others would ſuggeſt, that it is e- 
nough for us, if we be but once in a State of 
Grace, we need not take fo great pains to tra- 
vel any farther, or that Chriſt hath done all for 
us already wthout us, and nothing need more 
to be done within us. f 
Hearken not to them ( beſcech 58 has 
hear what Caleb and Joſbus ſay; Let us go 
up at once and poſſeſs it; for we are able to 


overcome them, the hugeſt Armies of Luſt, not 


by our own Strength, but by the Power of the 
Lord of Hoſts; hear alſo the wholſome Words 
of St. Peter; Giue all Diligence to add to 
m0 F. alth Virtue and to Virtue Knowleage, 
| 70, 
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to Knowledge Temperance, and to Temperance 
Patience, to . Goalineſs, and to God. 
lineſs brotherly Kindneſa, and to brotherly Kind. 
neſs Charity, for zþ theſe Things be in you, 
and abound, they make you, that „ neither 
be barren nor unfruitful in the alete of 
our Lord Feſus Chriſt. |. 
For Holineſs hath Clos of God in it, 
and therefore it muſt needs be a victorious and 
triumphant Thing. And as the Devils are al- 
ways active to enc Evil; ſo the Heavenly 
Hoſt of bleſſed Angels are as 5 buſ ie in promo- 
ting that which zs good ; for we cannot imagin, 
but that the Kingdom of Light ſhould be as 
true to its own Intereſt, and as vigilant for the 
enlarging it ſelf, as the Kingdom of Darkneſs. 
But then by Holineſs is not meant a mere Per- 
formance: of the out ward Duties of Religion, 
but an inward Soul and Principle of Divinc 
Life, that enliveneth the dead Carcaſt of all our 
outward Devotions: For this is the vulgar Er- 
ror of Mankind; they have dreadful Apprchen- 
ſions of Fire and Brimſtone, whilſt they feed 
in their Hearts a truc and living Fire, that is, 
the Hell of Luſts, which, miſerably ſcorches 
their Souls, and they are not concerned at it; 
they do not perceive how Hell ſteals upon them, 
whilſt they live here. And as for Heaven, 
they gaze abroad for it, as for ſome great and 
high Preferment that muſt come from without, 
and never look for the beginning of it to ariſe 
. in their own Minds: Whereas nothing 
814 without 
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without us can make us cither Happy or Mile-. 
rable; nothing can cirher defile or mm m — 
what goeth aut from us. 

1 ſhall now ſhut up all with et __ Con- 
ſderations, to er you Ether nen 
af Virtue. 

From the defire we all have nter Truch;: 
which is not held up by: wrangling Diſputes, and 
ſyllogiſtical Reaſonings, but by the Purity of 
our Hearts and Lives; neither would it fail of 
overcoming the World, did not the Senſuality 
of our Diſpoſitions, and the Darkneſs of < 
falſe Hearts, (top its Paſſage. ; 

And from the Deſires we have of a true Re- | 
formation, which muſt be begun in our own 
Hearts and Lives; for all outward Forms and 
Models thereof, are of little worth without the 
irward Amendment of our own Souls: For 
the baſer Metals are not changed by their being 
Caſt into a good Mold, or by being made up in 
an elegant Figure; neither will adulterate Sil- 
ver pals, when the 1 tries it; neither 
can We be Reformed, before the Corruptions 
of our Hearts ate purged away: And when 
this once comes to pals, then ſhall Chriſt be ſet 
upon his Throne, then the Glory of the Lord 

} overfiow the Land, then we , ſhall be a 
People acceptable to him, and as Mount Sion, 
which he dearly loved, then by Reflection we 
ſhall ſee our ſelves, as in a Glaſs, and our Faults 
being diſcovercd, we ſhall readily endeavour to 
amend OY tor 10 is __ in this Caſe, as in 

bodily 
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bodily Diſtempers, when the Body is neceſſi - 
tated by connexion of Cauſes to alter che Na. 
lad n it; but the Soul is 01 
— Power 5 the firſt 2d Hery Man is bl 5 a 
Step therefore to a Cure, is bo 1196 Tur 
for a Man to convince” himſelf by his own 
Reaſon, that he hath done Evil, arid the deſire 
to have this Diſeaſe reinoved naturally follows 
thereupon: For it is to no purpoſeto complain 
of bad Times, or to expect better Days, ſo" 
long as Mankind are ſo averſe from cleanſing 
their own Hearts: Whercas if the Motions and 
Inclinations of the Soul within, were once ſet 
right, all Things without will go true, becauſe 
they are all moved by thoſe hidden Springs; 
and if every Man would ſtudy to do his own- 
Buſineſs in the ways of a virtuous and geod 
Life, all Commotions in the Earth, and all 
Differences would preſently ceaſe. And Sola. 
mon makes this Concluſion from all thoſe wile 
Reflections he made upon Things under the 
Sun. Fear God, and keep his Commanuments; 
for this is a Man's whole Buſineſs, and his whole 
Excellency : So that there is nothing in Religi- | 
on that J have wondered at 1 beg 2 
more, than to ſee many Chri- Weben 
ans in continual Anxieties a- e 
bout their State, complaining white / 
much of their want of aſſuu. 
rance in this Matter, When it may be brought . 
to a ſpetdy and plain Iſſue, by examining our 
one how we havc kept Gods Command- | 

ments, 
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ments, the rdocal- Precepts of an holy Life; 
this one Mark of our Sincerity in Religion well 
attended to, would ſilence all thoſe Suſpicions, 
that many Perſons are apt to entertain con · 
cerning their Condition: It it were worth our 
while to! enquire into the Reaſon of theſe 
Doubts and Fears, they may be truly reſolved 
into a dark and melancholy Humor, or into 
falſe Conceptions of God, jour his Affection 
towards Men, or into the reaches and Inequa - 
| lity of our Obedience to his Laws. Now the 
melancholy Temper muſt be left to Phyſik. 
| and Time; for the Scripture preſcribes nothing 
at all in this Caſe, any more than it docs for 
a. Frenzy or Fraver; but that is a very falſe and 
dangerous Principle, which ſome have enter. 
tained concerning God, as if he did not really 
deſire the Happineſs of Man, but watched all 
Advantages to ſurprize him into Deſtruction; 
as if his Goodneſs was not a ſettled and con- 
ſtant Diſpoſition of his Nature, but took him 
| at certain Hits, as it does the Sons of Men; 
zs if we could have no, ſure Rule to know, 
when e might hope for his Favor; as if the 
Majeſty of Heaven were merely Arbitrary in 
diſpenſing of Things as he pleaſes, without con- 
ſidering any Qualification in his Creatures: 
Whereas he, WHO will not believe there is ac | 
much goodneſs in God, as that he did not 
make us for our own Ruin; can never — 
any quiet in his Mind, becauſe nothing but the 


n God can be a. reaſonable r 
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of Hope or Security to him. The next Mif- 
chief to this doth ariſe from : 
falſe Notions concerning Re- Oben, Mili = 
ligion, as if it did wholly con- f God and Religion. 
ſiſt in the performance of external Duties; now 
we muſt take the Meaſures of our Religion by 
the ebbings and flowings of our Spirits, that 
upon our natural Temper, but by a 
firm Reſolution of Soul to keep God's Com- 
mandments, by the Conformity of our Wills 
to his, and by the conſtancy of our Obedience 
to his Laws: Another Miſ- 

chief proceeds from the fre- e Fend 
quent Interruptions and great 0h — 
Breaches ot a holy Life; ang 

this doth much diſquiet the Spirits of Men, 
ſo that uſually they betake themſelves to falſe 
Principles for Relief: Whereas that Perſon, 
who rightly underſtands the Nature of God, 
who hath worthy Apprehenſions about his Good- 
neſs to Mankind, hath true Notions about Re- 
ligion, and is free from any melancholy Di- 
ſtemper; who doth for the moſt part continue 
in an even courſe of Obedience, allowing for 
human Frailties, that befal the beſt Men; he 
enjoys a laſting Peace and Serenity of Mind, 
without any conſiderable Change, but ſuch as 
he can give an account of from his ſenſible 
Failings and Variations. For J do not believe, 
that Comfort and Peace of Conſeience are 
ſuch arbitrary Things, as that God gives them 
to MN and when he * without any re- 
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gard of our Carriage towards him; but God 
hath ſo ordered Matters, that Peace and Com- 
fort ſhall be the natural Reſult of our Duty, 
and the diſcharge of a our — towards 
God, and towards Man. - it t 
Ihe truth is, we do not lie according to 
thoſe Rules of Righteouſneſs, that are laid down 
in his Goſpel for the Government of our Lives, 
and ſo we are afraid to try our ſelves by this 
Evidence of our Love to God, our Obedience 
to his Commands; but are glad to hearken to 
any other obſcure Signs, which we cannot be 


certain of, neither will they bring the Buſine(s 


to any Iſſue; like a Man that hath outrun him- 
ſelf in his Eſtate, he is un willing to look into his- 
Boobs, but had rather feed himſelf with ſome 
uncertain Signs of his good Condition, than 
examine his Accounts tha 15 8 truly — | 
what it is. HISYE 2 

If we would not — own ane we 
muſt bring our ſelves to this Touchſtone, Obe. 
dience to all the Laws of Gad, by this means 
we:ſhall take à certain courſe to underſtand; 


. what State we are in; which Laws we are ſuf- 


ficiently enabled to keep, by that Grace and Aſ- 
ſiſtance that God offers, and is never denied to 
thoſe that are not wanting to themſelves: And 
Man being the only Creature in this viſible 
World, that is formed with à Capacity of Wor- 
ſhiping and Enjoying his Maker, we have no! 
juſt pretence to Reaſon; unleſs our Reaſon be 
e. to Actions of Religion: _ & . 
e es © 
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Men, we are endowed with ſuch a Faculty, as 
is capable of apprchending a ue 
Deity: and of expecting a fu- know what or Gow 
ture State after this Life; dition is, muſt be 
whence it follows, that Out — — — 5 
proper Happineſs muſt conſiſt PUTT 

in the perfecting of this Faculty; which nothing 
clic but Religion can ſo much as pretend to-: 

It is true indeed, 4Jealth, Riches, Reputation, 
Safety, are neceſſary to-render our Condition 
pleaſant and comtortable in this World : Now 
herein appears the Advantage of Religion, that 
it is not only the Moral, but the Natural 
Cauſe of all theſe Things, becauſe it doth nor 
only entitle us to an Eternal Reward from a 
Jus and Wiſe Providence, but by a Phyſical 
Efficacy, it procures for us each of thoſe Things, 
wherein our Temporal Happineſs doth conſiſt: 
Inſomuch, that if we could ſuppoſe our ſelves 
in a Capacity of Capitulating with God con- 
cerning the Terms, upon which we would 
ſubmit to his Government, and were we to 
chuſe the Laws we would be bound to obſerve, 
it were not poſſible for us to make any Pro- 
polals, which upon all Accounts ſhould bg 
more for our Interct, than thoſe very Conti- 
tions to which we arc obliged by the Rules of, 
Virtue and Religion: For were theſe and the 
fear of a God wholly extinguiſhed, there would 
follow ſuch wild Extravagan- he Releion 
cies amongſt Men, as would an Things would be in 
not leave ſo much as the ſha- Diſorder, 
. ade dow 
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dow or face of common Honeſty and Order 


in the World; there being no kind of Vice, 
which Men would not abandon themſelves un- 
to, conſidering how impetuous their natural 
Appetites are, and the Power of Temptations. 
Rituals indeed, and external Obſervations of 


. Religion are readily complied with, and Men 


without much difficulty are brought to them, 
becauſe they may be conſiſtent with their Luſts; 


but they are impatient of practical Duties, be- 
cauſe they fetter their Inclinations to Sin ; this 


is a Yoke that galls their Necks; a Burden too 


wy for them to bear. a 
Hence it hath been taken notice of, hat 


there isno Religion in the World, either Few: 


ii, Turkiſh, or Pagan, ſo careleſly obſeſded 


by its Proſelytes, as ours is, whereof this muſt 


be aſſigned the Cauſe ; their Inſtitutions are for 


the moſt part Schemes of Ceremony and Bodily 
Exerciſes; whereas univerſal Goodneſs and Vir- 
tue are the indiſpenſible Injunctions of Chri- 


ſtianity : Now to abitain from all appearance 


of Evil, and to keep our ſelves unſpotted from 
the World, goes againſt the Grain, lays the Axe 
to the Root of the Tree, and flays the ( Atbi- 
opian, while he is alibe: And Diogenes La- 
ertius gives this Reaſon, why the Epicureans 


kept cloſer to their Rule than the Srorcks did, 
| becauſe the firſt enjoined only what Men had a 
mind to be, but the later, what they ought to 


be. 
And 
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And what Chriſtians ought, to be, our Reli- 


ion teaches, let us therefore 2 
be ſerious in the Practice of it, . C7 
for this Reaſon among many + feſſion of Religion. 
others, becauſe when a few Days are paſt, we 
muſt all of us go to the Place, whence we ſhall 
not return; and when we come to die, nothing 
then will be of Advantage to us, but the 77 fi- 
mony of our Conſciences, that in Simplicity and 
godly Smcerity, we have had our Converſation 
in this World ; upon which we may confident« 
ly expect, that there is laid up for us a Crown 
of Righteouſneſs, which the Lord the Righte- 
ous Judge will give unto us at the Day of his 
Appearance, when he ſhall come to bring eve. 
1 Work to Fudgment, with every ſecret Thing, 
whether it be Good, or whether it be Evil. 
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Of the NAT U RE of 


ETH ICKS. 


ls is the ue End and Uſefulneſs 
55 of the Chriſtian Religion, to eſtabliſh 
[=p real Virtue in the World: And in the 
Primitive Ages of Chriſtianity, the Vir- 
ues of Charity, Meekneſs, Patience, and Humi- 
ly, were eſteemed the diſtinguiſhing Graces of 
the Goſpel; in that time, the plain, the bumble, 
and the downright Chriſtian was never deſpiſed as a 
meer Moraliſt. The firſt Preachers taught Men to 
purchaſe the Hopes of Salvation, by /zumg up to 
the ſe vereſt, and moſt exalted Doctrines of their 
Faith z then to be Reformed, was, without any more 
ado, to be Regenerate. | 

Tur Doctrine therefore of E. oy fe 
thicks, contains the Principal Part, the End 
or End, of Human Life ; which chens, 
tho it is not to be had under the Sun, where no- 
thing, either good or bad, hath any long Duration 
yet, ſomethmg we muſt aim at, and lay hold on, in 
the due Culture whereof, we may place our great- 
eſt Eaſe and Happineſs. This thing, whatever it 
is, muſt neceſſarily include theſe three Conditions. = 
B _ 


a 


2 Of the NATURE 

Hirſt, Ir muſt be Agrecalie and proper to Hu- 
nam Nature; for that we ſeek for, muſt be moſt 
excellent ; and what Excellency can be in that, 
whereof Senſelefs and Brute Creatures do partake 
cqually wich our {clves?- - - 

Secondly, Ir mult give us Al Content; for as 
long as we <tc hat more, it is pot poſſi- 
ble that the Heart ſhould reſt latihfie dt. 

* \Thirdly, be within oa Power to get 
it, if we pleaſe; for what Satisfaction, or Happi- 
nels; can be in that, from which we may be Hin- 
dered, _ in the ata or emu 
it? 

IE ELIT oct Bs Who in his mch for Hap- 
all the Propentesof- pineſs can find- any thing wherein 
Yappincls. theſe Properties ect, ſhould ſo 
highly value that Treaſure, as to ſell all, to pur- 
chaſe the Field where it is. In the mean Time, 
till ſomething better be brought to Light, we 
will be contented to take Moral Virtuè into our 
Conſideration, and ſee, Whether theſe three- Pro- 
gerties are to be found in het. But before we do 
this, it is fit we ſhould conſidet ſome great Mi- 


ſtakes of the Old Philoſophers about this Matter; 


One was, That they would have their chiefeſt 
Good in h¹ Life; Another was, They would 
have it ſo in their Power, and within hem. 


fetves, that neither God not Man ſhould be able to 


ke diene hinder them of it. Herein lay the 
betvietn the Aral · fundamental Difference between 
D the Morality of the Academic and 

5 _Stoicks. The Courle the Plato. 
viſt took, was to purge their Minds of froward 
Dt | Humours, 
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Humottrs;' to moderate their Paſſions, to furniſh 
themſelves with Prudence, and then whatever haps 
pened, ti govern themſelves by the Laws of iſdum 
and Moueration; becauſe when the Mind is endued 
with theſe Virtucs, it is able to extract ſomething: 6e- 
neficial to its on Intereſts, from the molt malici- 
ous. Accidents. © The Stoicks fooliſhly thought, that 
we ſhould be diſquieted with perpetual Fears, it our 
Happineſs were not wholly lodged within our 'own- 
Breagſis: Whercasa wiſe aud good Man, that con- 
ſiders the:Uncertanty of Things, will neither beſo 
ſtupid, ag to be ſurpriæ d with any Diſaſter, nor ſo 
filly, as to cnereaſc it by a frurtleſs Anxiety; but 
will make the beſt of his Condition, by a Aſcreet 
Management of himſelf and his Actions. 

Now Ariſlotie, that great Maſter of Ethicks, 

in his Inquiſition after the Properties of Moral Fir. 
tus, firſt falls upon the Conſideration of Good, What 
it is, and defines it to be, That which all our Pe- 
ſires aim at; and indeed, what can fatisfic our De- 
ſires, but that which is good; for even ev Things, 
when they are ſought after, appear unto us under 
the Shew of Go: Whence comes that common 
Diſtinction of Bonum ens & verum Bonum; 
Bonum ſenſui & Bonum ratimi. From this gene- 
ral Deſcriptionof what is good, he comes in parti- 
cular to conſider of Bonum Homini: And ſeeing 
there are many things which are indecd profitable 
and good for Man, he makes yet a more particular 
Enquity, Whether tliere be not ſome one Thing, 


vrherein every Man places the End of all his Deſires? 
IIS true, that every Man propolerhto himſelf 


ſomewhat, which if he could once arrive at, he 
B 2 would 


U 
| 
h 
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' would think himſelf a happy Perſon; 
[They eg One ſeeketh Pleaſure and 1 
pinions, about the Ariſtippus and the Cyrenaicks did; a 
TY 1 ſecond would have Inadalencè, or a 
Freedom from all Trouble, which the Epicureans 
wiſhed for; another, perhaps, prefers a ſort of 
Wiſdom without Senſe, like that of the Staicis: 
One fixes his Mind upon Health and Abundance; 
another upon Honour and Hate; and a third ſhall: 


purſue wich all his Might, ſome particular Courſe of 


Life, as a Trade, or any way of Bufmeſs;- which, 
if he could bring to any Perfection, he ſuppoſes he 
ſhould have his Deſires fully anſwered. A Multi- 
tude of Fancies there are of this Kind, almoſt as 
many as there are Complexious amongſt Men, where- 
in Mankind have been uſed to lodge their final Good, 
or the utmoſt Scope of their ¶iſbes. It will not 
therefore be amits to enquire, what this is, and whe- 
ther it be poſſible to nd that Matter out, which 
would be adequate to all out Deſires. 

And Firſt, Ir may well be doubted, ſince no 
Man was cver yet known to poſſeſs on Earth, that 
Thing which could fully ſatisfie him. | 

I we ſuppoſe any Man to have had. 
it, yet the very Anxiety and Fear of loſing it, would 
abate much of the Plcaſurc he might take i in the En- 
joyment of it. | 

Thirdly, Thx un avoidable ExpeQation of Death, 
were enough to draw off all our Inclinations after 
this World, ſince, that after Death, Nature affords 
us 0 Froſpect, or Certainty, of any thing, wherein 
we may place our laſt Eaſe : and Contentment : So 
n tne * What i it is which would finally 
8 content 
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content us, is likely to prove no other, than that vain 
phantaſtical Labour, which many Men, to their ut- 
ter Ruin, have taken in Purſuit of the PHilgſophers 

Stone. ( „ # CAE 2 | 

NoTwITHSTANDING all this, we muſt find 

out ſomcthing, which we may truly call our final 
Good: For that reſtleſs Deſire after it, which is gene- 
rally in all Men, cannot be to no Purpoſe, ſince 
God and Nature never made any thing in vain, nei- 
ther is it conſiſtent with his Juſtice or Goodneſs, to 
put any Creature upon a continual Rack; the con- 
trary to which were unavoidably true, if under the 
Sun there were nothing, which might anſwer this 
untverſal Appetite. | 

BEFORE we affirm any thing , Nen b. 
concerning it, we muſt firſt deter- CORE A. 
mine, what it is not: For the Errors their chiefeſt Good. 
of Men have been ſo many, that we need be ſure 
of what we do, leſt we run into the ſame Miſtakes. 
The principal Cheat of all, which hath miſled moſt, 
is Pleaſure; by which I do not mean any groſs and 
carnal Pleaſure, of which Men are naturally aſba- 
med, as being very fickle, and ſoon at an End; which 
will not ſuit with our laſt Hopes, that are Eternal. 
For the Content received in Meats and Drinks, and 
the Conſequences thereof, Luſt and Yantonneſs, 
are ſo ſhort-lived, fo full of Satiety and Sickneſs, 
that even Epicurus declared, the ſmalleſt Diet was 
the beſt; and indeed he that is reſolved to ſubdue his 
Body, muſt be ſure to cut off all unneceſſary Convoys 
of Mcats and Drinks, and the Siege cannot laſt long. 
But as for that other more refin d Pleaſure, which 
conſiſts in the Satisfaction of the Mind, and in the 

| | B 3 con- 
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conſtant Approbation of Virtue ; this comes near 
the Point, but fails of it, as being 0 ann of 
it, but not the Thing it felf, | 
Richescmet be Seco MANY have cen Rich. 
theEnd of our De- £5 and Abundance of all Things for 
fires. the End of their Deſires; but this 
will not hold, becauſe the perpetual arc of preſer- 
rene them, or the endleis Far of ling thein, will 
not ſuffer them to bring any Zappmeſs to us, which 
| 2 be without Care of kecping, and without 
| e Thirdly, Tux more police and 
ML u pu, in Clegant . — Men, place their Fe- 
Honours, licity in Honours, but neither is it 
here to be found; for Honour is not in him that 
bears, but in him that affords it; as thoſe are ho. 
nour d, who diſcharge the greateſt Weight of their 
Princes Affairs; and we often ſee that thoſe Men, 
which to Day were moſt honour d, and to Morrow, 
upon Defiance of thoſe that honour d them, prove 
moſt contemptible, even for this Reaſon, becauſe 
Honor eſt in Honorante, non in Honorato. But our 
laſt and true Happineſs, muſt be found in our ſetves, 
and not in other Men. 
Fourthly, S o ME have thought themſelves happy 
8 only for their great kill in Letters, 1 
found in the lncreaſe Which they have gotten with unwea- a 
of Knowledge. ried Pains: The Authority of Ari. 
ſtotle hath driven them upon this Conccit, who, ac- 4 
cording to his nice Way of handling all Things, hath fl 
divided Anowledge into contemplative and practi- || 
cal; whereas Knowledge is but the outward Dreſs 7 
and Tri * as it were, of a Man, and may be * 
found 


. — 
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found in the moſt unhappy, and cannot . 
true Felicitr. 

THERE are but two Things re- 
maining, in which ſome Men place $a 25 ar 
their Happincls ; the firſt is the Idea ioc 
of Good, a Fancy of Plato's ;; for he, den 
that there were in God certain Exemplaria, or Pat. 
terns of all Things in full Perfection, taught, that 
in the Contemplation of theſe, our final Cod con- 
ſuted. Some Doctrines ot this Kind have been de- 
livered in our Schools; what elſe do the Scholaſtick 
Writers mean by their ſaying, that our laſt Happi- 
neis muſt be had in the w/ſual Sight of God + But this 
muſt be after our Death, when we ſhall behold and 
know all Things, according as they are in their moſt 

fect State. But the Happineſs we now enquire. 
for, muſt be ſuch, as may be enjoy'd in this Life: 
For it is altogether uncertain, whether any ſuch Laa 
be, orno; and if there be, it doth not appear, which 
Way the Contemplation of it hath an Liſluence up- 
on our Manners: So that theſe Ideas are not unlike 
King Prolomeys Man in Lucian, who was one half 
perfectly black, and the other exceeding white ſo 
that part of the Platonick Theology, which relates 
to Practice, is very clearandintelligible, whilſt that 
which is employd in Theroy, is monſtrouſſy dark 
and obſcure. 

THERE were al thoſe, who. taught, That 
Virtue was that excellent Thing, in which, we 
ſhould find our chiefeſt Goods theſe Men came 
near, but fell ſhort of the Truth: For Virtus is a 
Habit, and Habits are for Actiunse Now it is 
confeſſed, that our chiefeſt Good is our ultimate 

B 4 End, 
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End, and all things are for it, but it ſelf for no 
other End. As for what Ariſtotle ſays, That a 
happy Man cannot be in a calamitous Condition, 
he erts according to his Principles, by which he 
requires Riches and Health of Body to the making 
up his happy Man; whercas, let him be in his 


Perſon either healthful or diſeaſed; let him be for 
his Fortuncs rich or poor, all is one; for every 


Condition of Life is alike the Object of Virtue, 
and for that Reaſon, no Stranger to Happineſs. 
"Having ſought after Felicuy where it 2s not, 
it remains, that we ſearch for it where it is; 
otherwiſe, the moſt natural and molt ſincere of all 
our Deſires, would be falſe and unprofitable. Some 
define it to be ſummum Bonum; others Bonum 
hominis maximeexpetendum ; ſome, that it is Bonum 
homini per ſe ſuſſiciens; that which is able alone, 
to ſatisfy all our Deſires. All this and much more 
is true, and yet we are never the wiſer : For the 
Queſtion ſtill is, t wonderful Thing this is, in 
which all theſe Attributes are to be found? For 
in this Caſe it happens, as it doth with a wayfarimg 


Man, who being ask'd whither he goes? Should 


anſwer to one Man, That he went to his Journey's 
end; to another, that he went thither where his 
Buſineſs Jay; to a third, that he was travelling ta 
a Place, whither when he came, he need go na 
farther: For all this is true, and yet he hath not 
told whither he is going; had he reply'd, that he 
went ta London, to Paris, or to Rome, he had 
ſatisfied the Enquirer. Some ſuch thing befalls 
us here; for to be the chiefeſt Good, the laſt End, 
to be the oſt perfect Good, and a thouſand things 

© * beſides 
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beſides we may be told, and yet our Journeys end 
not known at all. But without any more Cir- 
cumlocutions, we may be poſitive, that our WA 

ine(s conſiſts in Action, and in 1 2 

ea rye alone, which proceeds 22 2 
from Virtue, and we may define N 
it thus, Fœlicitas eſt actio vite ſe-  * * 
cundum Virtutem-; for to lead our Liyes according 
to Virtue, is in this Life the Supreme Good, and 
he that knows no more of Happineſs than thug, 
may reſt contented, and enquire no farther. Ari- 
feotle ſeems to require a little more; but ſome 
Men are ſo vain, that vet know not. when they 
have ſaid enough. 

THAT the leading our Life by the Rules of 
Virtue, is the only true Happmeſs, appears by 
this, that it hath a// thoſe Properties which are re-. 
quired to make true Happineſs. | 

Firſt, Ir is in our Power, for we ſec t 
Advices uſed to bring Men to the Practice of Vir- 
tue, which were altogether vain, had they no Pow- 
er to become ſo; for, who ever adviſed a Man to 
an Impoſſibility? 

Seconaly, Ir is proper to Mankind; for whar 
do we bchold in any other kind of Being, that 
can make us cither caſy or happy? The rational 
Faculties, which are buſied in moderating thoſe 
Paſſions, that are common to us and Beaſts, are 
in none but Man; by the Strength whereof, we 
can Maſter theſe Heats of the Mind, and make 
them ſubmit to better Conduct. 

Thirdly, THIS only affords us Quiet and Con- 
fent ment. Had \ we all thoſe glorious things * 

e 
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the Vulgar gaze at and admite; let there be want- 
ing only the in ward Teſtimony of a good Con- 


ſeience, which Virtus only can give us, all theſe 


are as nothing, and but cold Comforts, and 
which is worſt of all, they will at length fail. For 
Honour, Wealth, and Pleaſure have Wings and 
fly away; only the Memory of a virtuous 

Life laſts for ever. The Excellen- 


S e ef al Things in the World 


2 male us hap- conſiſts more in Opinion than Re- 


ality; in Expec lation much more 
than. Enjoy ment: Beſides, a great part of a Man's 
Life is gone, before he arrives at them; and when 
his Senſes are dim with Age, Pleaſures arc unſa- 
voury to the Palate. And if we conlider theſe 
things ſingly and apart, they are of no \\ eight 
at all; and this is the Misfortunc, no Man can 
enjoy them all Zogether; for how can any one 
think it a Felicity to have a ſtrong Body without 
ſoundneſs of Mind; to have his Granaries full, 
and his Conſtitution crazy? What are Riches un- 
leſs Pleaſures attend them? Vet, he that follows 
Pleaſure, ſhall never get Riches: What profits it, 
to have a healthy Body and a weak Soul. ? Yet 
the pampering the — will ſurely bring fecble- 
neſs upon the latter: What doth it ſignify to 
multiply Not ions, and enlarge our Knowledge of 
Things, when he that encreaſes his Knowledge, 
encreaſes only his Sorrow? Nay, the Glories of 
this World will di t a Man in that very 


matter, which they particularly promiſed him: 
For if you ask the Rich Man, whether his Wealth 
hath freed him from Care, or hath afforded 

him 
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him any Eaſes he will tell you, That the poor 
Man's Neceſſi ties ate not ſo heavy, as his Truubies 
are, by reaſon of his great Abundance, whereby 
his Spirits are broken inſtead of being ſupported. 
So Men in the higheſt Places of Honur, may be- 
lieve themſelves ſafe, and enſlaved to no Mans Will; 
but it is quite otherwiſe, no Perſons are ſo much 
concerned in the Humours of thoſe below them, 
and of thoſe above them too, as they are; Thus 
tranſitory and vain is the Happineſs of every vo. 
luptuous Man, he finds in the Iſſue, nothing but 
Vexation ; ſo that there is not half ſo much De- 
light in the Fruitions of Luxury, a5 there is in che 
denial of our Deſires aſter it. 1 —.— 
WHEREFORE ſetting aſide is 
Ariſtoti“ Phraſes in plain Language, themok . 
the reſult of all our Felicity amounts to no more 
than this, to /zve honeſtly : For the Word. Floneſ- 
ty, tho St. Anguſtme could afford it no higher a 
Place in the Life of a Chriſtian, than to be a )- 
rocinium Chriſtians, is indeed the chief Ingredient 
in a virtuous and good Diſpoſition, and mingleth 
it ſelf with every part of our Chriſtian Life, what- 
ſoever State it be, high or low: For whether it 
concern God or Man, rich or poor, fortunate or 
miſerable; whether in publick or private, in a 
high Condition, or in a low and inferior Orb, to 
behave our ſelves becomingly, and as we ought 
upon every Occaſion, is all ſummd up in the 
Word Honeſty: Whatſoecver the Philoſophers have: 
aſſerted concerning other Things, Bona Fortunæ, 
Bona Corporis, ſerves only to breed unneceſſary 


_— Theretore Lucian, that witty and ſharp 
Cenſor 
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Cenſor of the Philoſophers, calls the Epicureans 
eiu ve, the Followers of. Plato 8 the 


Peripateticks piXomumii s for accordin 
ſtood affefted to Pleaſure, Honour, and lth; 0 


they pronounced of their Happineſs: And Ari- 
ftotle was ſo extreamly taken with Wealth; that he 
made his Vice a part of his Philoſophy, and entitles 


bis R:ches unto Happmeſs: But we have reſolved 


upon better Grounds, not to venture our ſelves, 


where he, a great Maſtcr in Science, was ſhipwreckt; 
neither will ſeek for Happineſs where he could ne- 
ver find it in this World: But we muſt look for it in 


true Religion, the Knowledge of God, in the Ex- 


pectation of future Bliſs, Things which Ari/totle 
never dreamt of: For all Things upon Earth are 


little and narrow, ſhort and ſcanty; but every 
Thing in Rel7g7on is vaſt and infinite: What can be 


more ſo, than to live always with God, and to have 


2 perpetual Joy i ina Mans Self? Here, as in à Glaſs, 


" The Excellency wie behold the beſt and moſt deſirea- 


of Regen. ble Objects; her Revelationsrefreſh 


ad nd bear up our Spirits, becauſe in 
them the Mind is at peace, and we may with the 
moſt raviſhing Delight, lay out our whole Thoughts 
upon Heavenly Things, which, as they are moſt re- 
mote, ſo they are too fine for the Impreſſions of 
Jenſe. Here we have the moſt healing Remedies 


againſt all the Miſeries of Humane Life, a Relief 


for every Agony of the Mind, and a Comfort a- 
gainſt every Danger: Whercas to be rich or hono- 
rable, tobe wiſe or powerful, will not pacific one 
troubled Thought, — they are only the Crea- 
tures of Fancy; but the Principles of Religion ſink 

dcep- 
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deeper into our Reaſon, and — — the 


glad Tidings of a better Life here- 
after// In the Caſc of Religion there. mak nat 


fore it is true, what Tw/y ſays of | Life. 
Philoſophy : It is uſeful inall Conditions, a — 
fort in Proſperity, and aRefreſhment in Adver/atys 
the ſatelt Guide 1 to ditect us in a proſperous State 
and if we fall lower, the moſt faithful Friend to 
put us in hopes of Deliverance: Therefore it pre- 
ſeribes ſuch Rules of Life, as will never fail, if they 
be carefully purſued; neither can a Re/zgiour Man bo 
ever diſappointed in his Hapes, becauſe they are as 
certain and true as the Decrees of God: For no 
Man ever ſought the Kingdom of God, and the: 
Righteouſneſs thereof, but found it. 

_ HENCE wc may ſay of our Religion, that it is 
pregnant with M iſaom and Happimefs ; it is admi- 
rably conſonant tothe Deſires and Needs of Humane 
Nature; it is agreeable to the Faculties of Men, in- 
finitely ſerviceable to the Content and Tranquility 
of the Mind; it is ſuch a thing, as every wzſe Man 
would chuſe, as moſt becoming the Dignity. of Ra- 
tonal Nature, and moſt conducive to his Happi. 
neſs: It rids the Mind of irkſome and vexatious 

hong his, exempts Men from the Troubles and, 
Tumults of diſquieting Paſſions ; it freesthe Conſci- 
ence of all fad Refietzzons ; is the greateſt Art of Joy 
and Pleaſure; it makes us Godlike, as well in the: 
Happineſs, as in the Purity of our Lives: In ſhort, 
it hath in it all the excellent and amiable Qualities 
which can prevail upon the Reaſons and regs 
of Mankind. 46.4 10 II 
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HAVING then defincd [Zajiprne/s to be, the lca- 
fins of our Lives according to Hitue, it remains in 
the 188004 Place, that wie make Enquiry, What 
Virtus is! Which that we may the better do, we 
are to enquire; in hat Order and Rank of Things 


to find i la bring a Qualit x, it muſt be eicher an 
Hair, on a Haſtun; but a Paſtun it cannot be; for 
Fuſftanc, ſuch as Fear, Anger, Luſt, and the like, 
are Natwals but /ertueisgotren by Care and Su. 
dy. Noi it was never Knovin, that an Man was 
inn virtuaus, bit attain d unto it by long Practice. 
Hirtur therefore uſt be redkon d amongſt Hlalur r; 
for they only are nontracted by Labour and ulnduſtixy: 
Now Haluts haveſomething of: relation; we maſt 
therefore find out ſomething, unto which this Va- 
tue, which is a Halit, doth refer: To know tllis, 

we muſt underſtand, that there are ſome Things in 
our Nature; which we call Actions, or Paſſions, 
or Perturbations; if they gently move us, we call 
them Affecklians; if more/frongly, they are Pai. 
ons; if more 4oi/troujly, then we name em Pertar. 
bations : So that theſe are really aue Thing, called 

by thres Names, e to that el Mos 
into which they par us. | 
How Virtue mo- Now, that wich holds * B 
detates the Faſſions. dle, and governs their Motions; 
which allays their Heat, if it be too violent; raiſes 
them if they be too low; which gives their juſt 
Degree, ſets Bounds to their Raging; keeps em 
from Exceſs, if they prove too warm, and from 
Deficiency, if they be too tame. This is that which 
we uſually call Virtue, and may be defin'diModera- 
trix Paſſionum; for this Definition ſufficiently 
opens the Nature and Condition of it: But Ay 

woul 
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would have us a little more about the Buſh, and 
takes more Pains than needs. Now he will have 
Virtue to be Habitus Deg aupemorgs in medzorritate 
con//tens'; by which Word aggaups mg areiexclus 
ded all thoſe things which are done rathly; and 
by. chance, naturally by Coaction: or Conſtraint} 
the Meaning whereof may be underſtood by con: 
ſidering, . there is B82, Reaſon or Advice) 
240). Genie, Vol unt as, Or the Will. Now fbi 
want of proper Words to expreſs the Thing, we are 
often forced to confound the fame Action 1 in Den 
and Beaſts: For that which is 'apyh ο e , the 
beginning of Action, in Men and in Beaſtr, in 
Beaſts hath no proper Word to cxpreſs it, but vo 
call it by that general Name of op, and this in 
the Action of Man is named ge · Although 
the thing be one and the ſame in both; yet many 
times, the want of a proper. Name to expreſs it 
dy, doth breed ſome Confuſm. The Philofopher 
tells us, That Men do many Things, 4 
n Shu b, when they follow the 
Suggeſtions of / —.— = not: the Dictates of 


Reaſon. St. ainly diſtinguiſhes: them, 
when he ſaith, — 5 non fp in nmr 


nam in malis flagitioſiſque ip ra, 
dicitur, nun voluntas : I mY 7 
lectual Part is that, from wWhence belt b de Doings n 


ſpring all: rational Actions, and in f enen 
the Fudgmeut ruling the Will, lies oi 1 
all the Blame or the Good; that is Praiſc-worthy 
in what we do. Whilſt Beaſts work and act with: 
all Suddenneſs, and without Deliberation, Man 
wok 5 and with Adyice; ini our 


* 
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Language we call this Free Will; in Latin liberum 
arbitrium, in Greck ep nuiy x bu i . As for 
that proud and intolent Word. avTecvaor, it is not 
to beheard of in the Writings of Epictetus, or 
any modeft Fhilofopher, but only among ſome 
Cree Divines; and in them, nothing more is 
meant by it, than that Power which Man hath 
over his Moral Actions: This is that Spirit of our 
Minas, as the Apoſtle terms it, which makes our 
Actions virtuous: For we are not moved as natu- 
ral Agents are, but it is in our Power to leave 
the Things we do undone; neither can there be 
any Choice, unleſs the Thing which we take, be fo 
in our Power, that we might have refuſed it; and 
we muſt take ſpecial Care, that we diftinguiſh 
The Will and A- between the Mill and the Apetite; 
petite diſtinguiſn d. the Object of the firſt is, whatſoever 
Good we may be led to by Reaſon; the Object 
of the latter is, whatſoever Good may be deſired 
by Senſe: Now Affections, ſuch as Joy and Grief, 
Fear and Anger, being, as it were, the ſundry Modes 
of Appetite, can neither be ſtitrd by athing indiffe- 
rent, nor forbear being moved at the ſight of ſome 
other things; ſo that it is not altogether in our Power 
ſo to moderate theſe Affections, as never to be 
moved by them; but we may commandthe Actions 
that iſſue from the Diſpoſition of the Mul. And 
to our Mills, only our Paſſions are ſubject; not that 
it is in our Powerwholly, whether we will be angry 
Pata arte 8 or not; whether we will be moved 
jectonly torke Wil. by Luſt or Fear; but only when 
they are up, and would hurry us in- 
weil Adions, i it is in our Power to reſtrain their 
Seans. 1 Force 
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Force, and to do nothing at their Command: For 
wherein we cannot be hindered, there, only, are we 
free; but in whatſoever we may be Eindered, there 
we have not this Liberty; So ſmall a Matter it is, 
called Free-w1ll, that hath kindled ſo much Contro- 
verſie, and raiſed ſo great a Stir amongſt Men. 
AND here cometh in a third Thing, which we 
are to obſerve, GUνEẽł, that is, Conſultation; 
wherein we ſee the Neceſſity of having Free-will. 
For ſince in many important Caſes of Human Life, 
it doth not appear what is to be done upon the ſud- 


den, it is neceſſary to take ſome Time to adviſè and 


conſult. Beaſts, becauſe they ſce upon the ſudden, 
what they have to do, have not this Benefit of Ad- 
vice; but as ſoon as ever they ſee what to avoid, and 
what to purſue, immediately act accordingly: But 
with Man it is not ſo; many Things there are, which 
at firſt Sight, ſeem fair and deſireable, that upon Ex- 
amination prove otherwilc z and many Things are 
harſh, unpleaſant, or dangerous at frr/t. Sight, which 
upon Tryal arc fitted tor our Uſe, and therefore 
ought to be purſued. | | 

HENCE it is, that our pun or Tnclmation 
to act, muſt be frequently inſpended, and not pre- 
ſently be ſet on work, but upon ſerious Conſidera- 
tion, what is moſt fit and convenient for us to do: 
And here comes in wepmpens or Election, which 


is, as it were, the Concluſion from the Premiſes. 


WHATSOEVER therefore offers it ſelf to us, 
is firſt SvAyTcr, for ſome Reaion to be deſired; 
ſecondly B3,.4rcy, it muſt admit of Conſultati- 
on; and in the third Place, it muſt be , fit 
upon good Advice to be choſen. This is the juſt 

C Mean- 


- 
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Meaning of what Ariſtotle ſays of Virtue, that it is 
habitus Degaperixgs vel electivus. 

Abe Artoflivin BEFORE we come to conſider 
well, confitsmuch further of his Definition, wherein 
inthe wellrderin the very Form of Virtue doth con- 

ſiſt, it will not be amiſs to. ſpeak 
ſomewhat of the Paſſions of the Mind, in the due 
framing of which into Order, the very Art, as it 
were, of living well doth conſiſt. 

Now the Mind of Man, from whence they 
come, hath two principal Parts; the one proper to 
Man; the other common to Him and Beaſts ; the 
firſt we call the Intellectual Part, or Reaſon ; the ſe- 
cond is Senſe or ſenſual Appetite. Reaſon is the 
T ay149v1ic9y and Guide to Senſe, whoſe Virtues 
are Prudence, Science, Art, and ſuch like, which 
becauſe they are not Moral, but Intellectual Virtues, 
we ſhall not atpreſentipeakto: For Senſe is our 
Subject, as being the proper Object and Matter of 
Moral Virtue. Which inferior Part of the Soul is 
divided by Philoſophers into concupiſcible and tra- 
ſeible; the former tends to that which is good and 
delightful; the latter arms the Soul againft whatſo- 
ever is diſagreeable and difficult. 

BE TWIX theſe Two, all the Affections are di 
vided, and are chiefly employed in their Buſineſs: 
Concupiſcence, Deſire, Luſt, Hunger, ech 
tred, and others of the like Nature belong to that, 
which we call the concuprſeible Part: Pride, Con- 
tempt, Impatience, Anger, Fear, Boldneſs, and 

the like generous and brave Paſſions, belong to what 
e ſay i the jraſcible Part of the Mind. Whatſo- 
ever 
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cyct it is that ſtrikes the Soul, touches it to the quick, 
and moves it to Action or Paſſion, wa 
muſt nceds proceed from one of No Views, is bs 
theſe: Wherefore to give theſe their _ govern the Paſſions; 
juſt Meaſure and Proportion, to mould and tempet 

em well, is the proper Office of Moral Virtne: 
Now all the Palſions of the ſenſitive Soul are 
apt to offend in being either too much, or too little, 
and the prudent Choice of juſt what is enough, is 
the chief Work of Virtue. Which Mediocrity is 
call'd by thoſe who love to talk learnedly, or rather 
obſcurely, Arithmetical and Geometrical: Ariths 
metical Mediocrity is that, which is equally diſtant 
from both Extremes, is cycr one and the ſame z 
as the Mean between Two and Ten, is unalterably 
Six, which by Four exceeds Two, and by Four, 
fails of Ten: For if we add Four to Two, it makes 
Six; but if we add Four to Six, it makes Ten: Ge- 
ometrical Mediocrity is ſo placed betwixt the Ex- 
tremes, as the Matter requires, to which it is refer d 
therefore it is ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, and 
not always the lame: Such a Medium, as the Taylor 
obſerves in making your Apparel, he requires not 
the ſame Meaſure of Cloth for all, but only ſo much 
as is neceſſary for your Perſon: For the Phyſician, if 
Two Drams of Rhubarb will not ſerve for is Potion, 
doth not forthwithi infuſe ſax or ten at che . TW 
more; but he examines the Nature crity is, in which 
of the Diſeaſe, the Strength and . is ſaid to be 

Conſtitution of the Patient; ; and ac- [ 

cordingly he makes up his Doſe. Such a kind of 
Medium is Vertue, ſometimes inclining to the leſs, 
ſometimes to the more; as it is in Temperance; 
C 2 whetd 
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where the Mediocrity is not ſtill the ſame, but chan- 
ges according to the Variety of Perſons: ' A Student, 
who is but of a thin Body, or a ſickly Perſon, cats 


not ſo much as a Day-Labourer, but cats in Propor- 


tion to the Ability of his Stomach: The liberal 


Man gives not always the ſame Alms; the wealthy 
give more, Men of meaner Eſtates leſs: So the 
Widow two Mites were ſufficient, becauſe ſhe 
gave according to her Condition; the rich Phariſee 
gives, perhaps, a great deal more, and yet gives 
too little, becauſe he beſtows not his Charity accor- 
ding to the Largeneſs of his Means: Hence it is, 
that Virtues are coyanxa 79 uin, aim at the Me- 
dium; and hence it alſo comes to paſs, that it is ſo 
difficult to find the true Medium out; for there are 
infinite Ways to miſs, or to ſhoot beſide the Mark; 
but there is only one Way to hit it. 

To do which one Thing, a virtuous Man muſt 
| Why Youth we have the perfect Uſe of his Reaſon: 
not fit Hearers of Upon this Account ſome Philoſo- 
Moral Philoſophy. phers have diſputed, whether young 
Perſons ſhould hear or read their Leſſons, and have 
determined, they ſhould not: And Ar/totle 


ſets it down for a Maxim, that Touthare not fit Hea- 


\ 


rers of Moral Philoſophy. For the fickleneſs of 
their Fancy, the unrulineſs of their Paſſions, the 
wild Sallics of their Affections, ſuffer em not to 
reap any Benefit by virtuous Diſcipline or Education: 
But when Age hath ſomcwhat cool'd the Heats of 
Paſſion; when Wiſdom and Experience hath cured 


all the Boyllin+'s of their Blood, and hath maſter'd 


every exorbitant Humour : Then is the proper Time 


27 cultivate the Soil, and low the Seeds of Vertue. 
How- 


— . * 
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How$OEVER it be with this Part of Ariſtotlès 
Doctrine, yet, by the Method he preſcribes, the 
Hcarer of Moral Precepts muſt have tuch a Share of 
Prudence, as may render him able to chooſe ſo 
much Paſſion, as is due unto the Action which he 

undertakes. 
Hoy this Choice can be made by Youth, unleſs 
they be firſt well diſciplined, ismore than Ariſtotle 

hath taught us: For making all Virtue to flow from 
Prudence, he allotts no Time to learn Vit, which 
muſt be wrought in us by chance or ſome good For. 
tunc: For Prudence being a ſolid and conſtant Ha- 
bit, andall Habits being gotten by the Repetition of 
frequent Acts, ſome Space of Time there muſt be, 
in which theſe Acts, that produce our Habits, muſt 
be practiſed. Now whether Age or Youth be the 
fitter Seaſon to plant Virtue in the Mind, let thoſe 
make it a Queſtion who are ignorant, whether the 
Spring or Autumn be the better Seed time. 

SEEING that the ſowing of this good Sced 
doth bring forth the beſt and the greateſt Men; 
thoſe, who are moſt ſerviceable to God, and thoſe 
that are moſt uſcful in the World; it will be worth 
our while to conſider, what that Time of our Life 
is, in which the Principles of Virtue ought to be im- 
bibed? In order to a more cloſe Enquiry into this 
Matter, we will firſt ſee, what the natural State of 
the youthful Ageis; ſecondly, we will prove it to 
be the beſt and moſt proper Time to learn the great 
Art of living well. 

Firſt, Young Men are violent Cher or 
in their Deſires, and ever eager to * youthful Age. 


execute them; they have by natural 
C 3 | Heat 
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Heat that Diſpoſition, which elder Ages have by 
Wine; Youth being a bind of Natural Drunkennefs ; 
they eaſily forſake what they have much longed 
for, being very inconſtant, and they love Honour 
or Succeſs, more than Money, as having not been 
yet in want; they are good natur d, becauſe they 
have not been acquainted with much Malice, and 
they are credulous, becauſe they have not yet been 
often deceived; they are ſtout, for that they have 
not yet been caſt down by the Misfortunes of Hu- 
man Life, and on all Occaſions are apt to err in the 
Exceſs, rather than in the Defect, becauſe they over: 
do every Thing. 
Tus being the natural State of our youthful 
Age, in the next Place we will conſider, Whether 
this be the beſt Time to learn Virtuein? Now, in 
my Opinion, tò plant the Principles of Virtue in 
the firſt Age of our Lives, is the ſame Thing as to 
build a Houſe upon a Rock ; No Storms nor Winds 
ſhall ſhake it; it being in Civil, as it is in Natural 
Plantations; where young tender Trecs, though ſub. 
ject tothe Injurics of the Air, and in Danger even 
of their own Flexibility, would yet little want any 
Underproppings, if they were at firſt well faſtned 
in their Roots: 'Tis true, at this Time the Mind is 


moſt in Danger of being miſled by Fancies, and of 


being diſturbed by Paſſions, which are the various 
Motions thercof towards Objects agreeable or diſa- 
greeable: But theſe, and the Inclinations too, which 
are only the more frequent Exerciſe of the Paſſions, 
are all made obedient to ſound Reaſon, and moſt 
tenacious of the Rules of Virtue, if they are recei- 


= 


ved þctimes. 
3 Fox 
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Fo n before the Veſſel be ſeaſoned with one kind 
of Liquor, it is cqually capable of all, ens, Wi * 
and ſo the Wax is indifferent to any youth is the fitteſt 
Impreſſion, before it is moulded Time to learn Vir- 
and — by a particular Scal: | 
If the Mind be raſa Tabula, as Arif would 
have it, then this White Paper may beſt be infiched 
with good Inſcriptions, before it be foiled or blot- 
ted with Evil : 'Or if there be any innate, conna- 
tural Notions, which the Platoniſts affirm, it is 
beſt then to awaken them, before evil Cuſtoms of 
Life deaden their Vigour; as it happens to the Body 
from an Obſtruction in the Nerves: For doubtleſs, all 
Evil is a kind of Intellectual Opium, which caſts the 
Faculties of the Mind (as I may ſo ſay) into a Mo- 
ral Apoplexy ; and fo, according to the Opinion of 
one Philoſopher, blots the White Paper; according 
to another, it is deſtructive of the very firſt Principles 
in Nature: Whereas he, who lays his Foundation 
upon the Principles of Virtue, ſhall direct the Courſe 
of his Life with that Uniformity, as will bear him 
up under all the Accidents, he can be expoſed to; 
he will be guided by ſuch Rules, as he never needs 
change; but his whole Life will be blameleſs, his 
Actions well weigh'd, his Words diſcreet, his 
Thoughts regular, and in all Things ſhall he live ac- 
cording to the utmoſt Perfection Human Nature is 
capable of, 
- YoUTH being an Age fitteſt to learn, not only 
the Rudiments of divers Languages, but the moſt 
uſeful Knowledge both of God and of our ſelves ; 
becauſe in Youth, the Powers of the Mind and the 
rage of the Body are alike vigorous, clear and 
C 4 * ; 
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active; the Inſtrument is not as yet broken, nor out 
of Tune; the Organs are not yet diſturbed; the 
Und 15 not bribed with Error, nor the 
Will as yet grown ſtubborn and {iff in bad Courſes; 
Prejudices are not ſtrong cnough to darken the Ob- 
je, or the Faculty that is to apprehend them; the 
Habits of Vice are as yet unlearned and unpracti- 
ſed; the Memory is not at Leiſure to furniſh its 
Store houſe with vain Ideas; it is neicher choakt 
with Straw, nor ſtopt with Mud ; the Impertinen- 
cy of worldly Buſineſs is not yet become a Burden 
too heavy forthe Mind to bear. | 
BESIDEs, all Impreſſions m-de in the Days of 
Youth, are ſtrong and deep; {© that what is now 
well fixd in the Soul, will not calily leave it: 
And, if the Principles of, Virtue, like nal and 
gentle Rain, be by Degrees diſtilled on the growing 
Plant, the riper Age islike to bring forth a more plen- 
tiful Harveſt ; for Virtue only preſcribes 1 toa Man a 
true and certain End to all his En dcavours, which 
is the Glory of Cod in the firſt place, then the do- 
ing as much Good as he can, to himſelf and others: 
This being the moſt high and noble End, the ſooner 
one ſets about it, the better it is; for thereby we 
avoid all Lowneſs of Spirit, Confuſion in our Acti- 
ons, and all Inconſtancy in our Reſolutions: And 
that Youth is beſt prepared for this Work, is mani- 
feſt, becauſe it is an Age very inquiſitive; equally 
capable, and poſſibly inclined to Good, as Evil; 
and many of thoſe Sins, which owe both their Birth 
and Growth to the Senſes, are not yet fit Tempta- 
tions; the Paſſions are not yet ready to catch Fire 
at every Spark; the eien d, but falſe Beauty of 
Vice 
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Vice, isnot alluring; the Virgin Purity ofthe Mind 
is not defloured, nor its native Modeſty laid waſte. 


But if this Age be not uſed to the Severity of Labour, 
and the ſtrict Exerciſes of Virtue, ſenſual Pleaſures 


will break in, and then is kindled that continual 


Combat, ſo much ſpoken of by Philoſophers and 
Divines, between Senſe and Reaſon, the Body and 
the Soul, Pleaſure and Wiſdom. 


Wren the Blood therefore is warm, the Paſſi- 
ons run high, and are powerful, but Reaſon is weak; 
when the Body, like an unruly Beaſt, is untame and 
unbroken; when Reaſon and judgment are, like 


the Morning Star, ſtifled and overcaſt with Vapours ; 
then it is proper to put on a Pitt and Bridle; to keep 
ſtrong Reins, and a ſteddy Hand: Then Youth is to 
be held in, from thoſe Deluſions, that hinder the 


true Underſtanding and rcal Notions of Things; 
from all ill Company and Writings, leſt they ſhould ' 
be taken with the beautiful, but falſe Colours, that 


are put upon vicious and bad Manners. 

Fox Young Men naturally think they can do, 
and may do every thing, as they liſt; they are blind, 
therefore the more bold; they are impotent, but 
yet preſumptuous; Fancy is now as active as the 
Wind ; but withal, it is diſorderly and tempeſtuous: 
Youth is not idle, and yet ſeldom well employed; 
it is reſtleſs, and very impertinent ; it being that part 
of our Time, wherein we are moſt 
expoled tothe Snares of the Devil ; greateſt Danger of 
theſe are troubled Waters, in which Temptations. 
his Baitsare ſeldom ſeen, and therefore they are the 
more greedily ſwallowed; Upon this Account, it 
concerns Men much, in their Louth, to — 

| l cir 
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their Creator, becauſe he only can protect them 
from their Enemies, of all Sorts: Their Clay is, as 
it were, but juſt formed into Human Shape; it is 
but as yet {ſcarce dry from the Potters Hand: And 


as it is now in the beſt Manner fitted for the Signa- 


tures of Virtue, ſo it is moſt liable to the Impreſſi- 
ons of Sin, and the Father of it: They are now ag 
Tradeſmen newly (et up; their Souls are well furniſh- 
ed with a common Stock of Natural Principles, and 
their Bodies are adorn d like the ticheſt Shop, in 


Manner, that they do not break at the firſt ſetting up, 


as un wary Merchants are wont to do; for their ra- 


tional Faculties, the choiceſt Goods of the Mind, 
will waſte and decay, if they are wrapt up in Idleneſs, 
and the Devil will gain Advantages over them: So 
that it behoves them to reſiſt his Temptations at 
firſt ; to ſet the ſtrongeſt Guard in the weakeſt Place, 
and to double the Security, where they expect the 
ſharpeſt Aſſaults; to oppoſe his Craft with Watch- 
fulnes, his Subtilty, with ſtrict and unwearied Di- 


| ligence ; to ſtudy God's Service in the firſt place, 


and to do their — the beſt May: And ſince 
in every Age the ſame Faculties are employed, only 
the Objects changed, and the Actions of thoſe Fa- 
culties are not many; it muſt needs be, that our 
whole Life is but the Re. acting the ſame Things 
over, upon divers Subjects and Occaſions: In In- 
fancy, little Quarrels with our Brethren, and Pee- 
viſhneſs, are afterwards, Angers, Hatreds, Envies, 
Prides, Fealouſies; and a Senſibleneſs in Youth, 
for a frivolous Oy: is the ſame afterwards 

for 


which the Trade of Life and Happineſs is to be Fed 
ven: They ſhould therefore be careful, in a ſpecial 
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for Honour or Intereſt ; If it be fo, then He that be- 
gins early to love and fear God, will ſo encreaſe in 
virtuous Deeds, which are conſequent thereupon, 
that his Converſation will be, in every reſpect, as 


becomes the Goſpel of Chriſt. 
AND ſince a ſeaſonable time is a Circumſtance 


requiſite both to the Eſſence and Ornament of every 
Action: In that Time therefore, in which the A- 
bilities of our Minds are freſh and lively; thoſe 
of the Body alſo vigorous and ſtrong, it is pity we 
ſhould be idle and do nothing; and yet more, 
that we ſhould be active and do Evil; we muſt 
think it a very unjuſt, as well as unreaſonable 
thing, to ſpend the Flower and Fruit of our Age 
upon this; when Virtue and Religion have only 
broken Intellectuals, dead Affections, a ſlippery 
Memory, and a tired judgment, beſides all other 
Infirmities, that neceſſarily attend the ruin of Na- 
ture in old Age; when Men do every thing leſs 
carneſtly than is fit; when they are of poor and 
mean Spirits, as having been humbled by the Chan- 
ces of Life; when they have weak or 

no Deſires, and Hcarts to execute o Jae e ? 
nothing; when they are full of Services of Vir- 
Murmuring and Complaint, as ever 

thinking themſelves not far from Evil or Danger: 
So that this is an Age too much a Burthen to it 
ſelf, and to all about it, to be able, to go 
through all the Services of Virtue, For who can 
expect Grapes of Thorns, or Figs of Thiſtles; the 
moroſe and froward Time of our Lite; the Froft, 
Snow, and Winter Seaſon being not for Fruit any 


more in the workings of Virtue, than it is in Na- 
ture; 
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ture; it being very difficult to begin the Chriſtian 
Race, when that of Nature is almoſt finiſhed, 
which good Fight is a hard warfare for old and de- 
cripid Limbs. 

Now the Prudence of old Age conſiſts in a 
de'iberate Knowledge of Men and Buſineſs, found- 
ed upon long Expericnce; but the Folly of it, is 
the Ignorance of Virtue and Religion, which at 
laſt will appear the only true and real Wiſdom. 
Therefore the Moral Philoſopher chaſtiſcs the Neg- 
le& and Indiſcretion of thoſe Men, who then begin 
to live, when they are to die; there being little 
Support, and leſs Comfort, in declining Years, be- 
ſides a ſober Reflection upon what we have done 
well; and nothing can ſwecten aſour and crabbed 
Age, but the calling to Mind a good Life paſsd: 
For as Virtue and Goodneſs are the moſt excellent 
Accompliſhments of Youth ; ſo the Innocency 
thereof is the Joy and Crown of Grey Hairs : 
which arethen truly honourable, when they are 
found in the way of Righteouſneſs. 

WHEREFORE let us not deceive our own 
Souls, but with all our Might, follow the Scryices 
of Virtue, as ſoon as we are able to diſtinguiſh 
between Truc and Falſe, Good and Evil: Let 
weak and diſeaſed Perſons preſent themſelves to 
their Prince, and ſee if they can perſwade him to 
turn his Court into an Hoſpital, make up his Guards 
with Cripples, and be attended with nothing but 
Age and Impotency: If the King will not do this, 
how can we expect that God ſhould; as if the 
Buſineſs of Religion were to be done, when we 
are capable of doing nothing, as we ſhould do; 

and 
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and God were to be ſatisfied with thoſe poor Re- 
mainders of Strength and Spirit, which the hard 
Services of Sin and the Devil have left us: No 
ſure; This is an Undertaking far more noble and 
difficult; the Work of Angels in Heaven, and of 
the wiſeſt Men upon Earth, and therefore is moſt 
acceptable, when it is the Employment of our firſt 
and beſt Age. 

FROM what hath been ſaid then, this Inference 
may be made; That Youth muſt be taught to mo- 
derate their Paſſions; and not be left undiſciplin' d, 
till Age and Experience have wrought it in them. 
And the way to learn Virtue, is to watch over 
our Paſſions betimes, and to make choice of that 
Degree which befits us. For the Actions before 
the Habit, and by which the Habit is created, dif- 
fer not in ſpecte, but only in Perfection from thoſe, 
which follow the Habit; and it is a gencral Law, 
which is laid upon all things, that are acquired by 
Study, to ariſe from Impatcation to Perfection, 
from Weakneſs to Strength. 

Wulc Perfection — ſts in this, to demean 
our ſelves upon all Occaſions, prudently, wiſely, 
and adviſedly; inſomuch that ſome Moraliſts have 
doubted, whether all Moral Virtues may not be 
ſumm'd up in one, namely Prudence, nullum nu- 
men abeit, fi fit Prudentia : Wherefore that mul- 
tiplicity ot Virtues, which is delivered by Ariſtotle, 
was only for our more eaſy learning the Diviſion 
of this one, into ſundry Parts; that ſo we might, 
as it were, eat by Sn ud, where we cannot ſwal- 
low ar once the e . But before we treat of 
the Vittucs 1 particular, it will be neceſſary to con- 
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ſider certain Rules and Obſervations, which Ari. 
Aatle hath made, becauſe they do not a little con- 
duce to the Practice of Virtue, 

Firſt, L xs we ſhould flatter our ſelves in 
thinking, that we have attained unto Virtue, be- 


- fore indeed we have; we mult learn to diſtin guiſh 


between the doing of what is Good, and the Bo 
it well; betwixt bonum agere & bene agere: For 
in all kinds of Virtue, we may do that for Good, 


which proves at the laſt an evil Action, thro' the 


defect — ſome Circumſtance. | 
_. Secondly, THAT we may not only do that 
Wh is Good, but do it well ; we muſt conſider, 
| TheCicum that a Multitude of Circumſtances 
ces requiſite to attend every virtuous Action that 
er virtuous Acti- ye do; the firſt thing to be known, 
is, who it is that doth the Action; 
for every thing becomes not every Man; as for 
Example; when in the Council of Sparts, a 
wicked Perſon had given good Advice, the Se- 
nators took Care, that a Man of better Credit 
ſhould give the ſame, leſt the Council, which was 
good and wiſe, might be ſuſpected and have ill 
Succeſs, thro the bad Character of him who gave 
it: So in receiving Courteſies, we muſt take heed, 
that we receive not every thing of every Man in 
every Place ; ann d ve, UNTE MUITITE, ITE MEOH 
mu%yT2y; For it is a diſgrace to be obliged by an 
unworthy Giver: And Abraham. would accept no 
Gift from the King of Sodom, that he might not 
fay; [have made Abraham rich: Again, we mult 


conſider, what it is that is done; for as Circum- 


ſtances 3 ſo Actions are cenſured either for 
good 
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good or bad: We are bound alſo to conſider, where 
an Action is done; for all Actions are not in all Pla- 
ces alike: Theſe three Conſiderations are very well 
expreſſed in the Advice, which Q. Cicero gave to 
his Brother Marcus, when He ſued for the Conſul- 
ſhip; for He exhorts him thus tothink, 8 
Conſulatum peto, Roma eſt ; in the Words Novus 
ſum, is ſignified, the Perſon who made the Suit; for 
an Upſtart was to bear himſelf other wiſe in his Pe- 
tition, than vin Patricius, an ancient Nobleman: 
In Canſulatum peto, is implyed the ſecond Circum- 
ſtance, what it was He ſued for, the ſupreme Place 
of Government in the Commonwealth; and Na- 
ma eſt, ſhews the Place where his Suit lay, not in 
Ulubre, a petty Market-Town, but in that Chief 
City of the Empire. e | 

MAN other Circumſtances there are, by which 
our Actions are to be managed; the Chief whereof 
are contained in that known Verſe, ; 


Quit, quid, ubi, quibus Auxiliis, cur, quomodo, 


quanao. 


He, that can carefully obſerve all theſe Circumſtan- 
ces, and ſhall do whatthey require : that Man only 
ſhall diſcreetly difcharge every Part of Virtue, and 
behave himſelf according to the beſt Reaſon : For 
by Reaſon, we mean nothing but jj 

. of Man, making Uſe ot ie 

the wiſeſt and moſt prudential Methods, to guide 
it ſelf in all its Actions; and therefore it is not con- 
fined to any ſort of Maxims and Principles in Phi- 


loſophy; but it extends it ſelf to any an 
at 
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that may be gained by Prudence, Experience and 


Obſervation. 
Thirdly, HAviNG already aſſerted, that Virtue 
is lodged. in the middle, between two Extremes, 
which are both Vices, and both its Adverſaries, we 
do now ſay, that the two Extremes, are not for the 
moſt part alike repugnant to it; but the one approa- 
ches nearer, than the other: As for Inſtance, Pro- 
Fuſeneſs, one Extreme of Liberality, doth much 
more partake of that Virtue, and comes nearer it, 
than the other Extreme, which is Avarice; for 
this Reaſon, Men uſually pity the Prodigal, but abo- 
minate and hate the Covetous. In this Caſe therc- 
fore, our Rule muſt be, to decline that Extreme, 
which is the more hateful, and lean rather to that 
other, which is more friendly, and like the Virtue, 
which we deſign to practiſe: But we muſt carry 
our ſelves ſo circumſpectly, that we do not fall into 

the Crime cenſur d by the Poet, 


Dum vitant Stulti vitia in contraria curruit. 


Fourthhy, W x can do nothing well ot virtuouſly, 
Wat our wir unleſs we diligently look into, and 
Inclinations are, and try Our own natural Inclinations; 
3 which are nearer to us, than all 
ther off from our Acquaintance: We muſt exa- 
mine allthe W indings and Labyrinths of our whole 
Frame, and ſee, by what Pullics and Wheels all 
the Operations of our Minds are performed; ſo 
that we may follow her Workings from the firſt Im- 
preſlions of Senſe, then of the Imagination and 


Judg- 


Things elſe, and yet nothing is far- | 
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Judgment into the Principles both of Natural ahd 
upernatural Motions : Then we may, as in a 
Glaſs, perceive, how the Soul arbitrates in the Un- 
derſtanding, upon the ſeveral Reports of Senſe, and 
all the Varicties of Imagination; how pliant the 
Will is to her Dictates, and obeys her, as a Queen 
doth her King, who both acknowledges a Subſecti- 
on, and yet retains a Majeſty: How the Paſſions 
move at her Command, like a well-govetn'd Ar- 
my, not for Fighting, but for Rank and Order ; 
from which regular Compoſure of the Faculties, 
all moving in their due Place, each ſtriking in its 
proper Time, there ariſes a Complaiſancy upon the 
whole Soul, infinitely beyond all other Pleaſures. 
BurT there is no Man; that hath kis Faculties ſo 
equally ballanc'd, or his Affections ſo juſtly poiſed, 
as that he doth not incline to one of the Extremes 
of LVirtue more, than to rhe other : Whoſocver 


then would walk in the middle Path of a good Life, © 


mult take particular Care to avoid that Rock, upon 
which he is moſt apt to fall. 

For when a Perſon, skilful in Phyſugnomy, was 
ask ed to give his Judgment upon the * . 
natural Temper of Jotrates, and had Maſtery over ray 
declared him to be prone to Luſt and ſelf. 

Senſuality; the Company about him grew angry, 


and young Alcibiades brake out into a Latighter : 


But Socrates replied, That the Opinion of the Man 
was right; for ſuch indeed, he confeſſed he was by 


Nature; but, by a//iduous Care and Pains, he had 


corrected thoſe Inclinations. So much the more 
induſtrious ought we to be, in watching over our 
own natural Diſpoſitions, not only becauſe we ſlide 
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very faſt and eaſily into Vice, where we find our 


{elves ſtrongly inclined to it; but becauſe we are 
apt to offend on the other Hand, and pronounce 
our {elves virtuons, when there is little or no Cauſe 
o to do. | Fe 
_. _ HENCE it is, that many Men, 
. as Nazianzen obſerves, attribute 
Nau. are due to that unto Grace, which is indeed 
daueto Nature: For a Man, who 
by his natural Diſpoſition is Phlegmatick and Cold, 
ſoon flatters himſelf with an Opinion of Chaſti- 
ty; whereas, in Truth, his Conſtitution doth not 
miniſter to him ſuch luſtful Heats, as are found in 
others of a more Sanguine Complexion 3 where 
the Flame of Luſt or Anger breaketh out, and 
other potent Allurements to Evil, make their Aſ- 
ſaults, there is the Tryal of Virtue: For what 
Commendation is it, to ſtand upright and un- 
ſhaken, where no Reſiſtance is made? In fair 
and calm Weather, an ordinary Pilot may ſteer the 
Ship; but he acts the Part of a skilful Mariner, who 
can govern the Helm, and hold his Courſe, when 
the Seas work, the Winds archigh, and the Tem- 


peſt ſtrong. So it is with Virtue in Human Life; | 


She muſt ruleallthoſe Paſſions that raiſe ſo many 


Tumults in our Veins, and then ſhe is moſt glorious, 


when the prevails, where the Temptations are moſt 
powerful; theſe Victories are n gotten by 
the Starts and Sallics of the Mind, but by a reſo- 


lute and conſtant Habit: For it deſerves much more 
Praiſe to lead an wnblameable Life, by our own Stu- 
dy and Labour, than to be ſo by our natural Con- 
dition. Wherefore, upon Diſcoycry of our ſelves, 
where 
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where we find Paſſion ſtrongeſt, and moſt apt to be 
inflamed, there is the greateſt Occaſion for the Ex- 
erciſe of HVirtue, to ſubdue its Outtage, and to make 
it an Inſtrument of daing well Laſtly, There is 
one Rule, or rather Counſel more, given by Ari- 
/totle, and it is this: That in all the Negotiations of 
Life, we take heed cſpccially, how we do admit, 
as Counicllors, our Fleaſure, or our Pain: For 
Pleaſures ſollicit only unto Vice, The Danger of 
and Painsdcterus from Virtues the Pleaſure. 
former we ought to be as ſuſpicio 

of, asthe Trojaus were of 2 when ay ſaw 
how handſom { the was, they preſently began to 
think it better to ſend her Home, than ſuffer their 
Cauntry to be deſtroy ed for her fake: No leſs Ha- 
zard do we run, in yielding to Pleaſures; which, 

for the moſt part, begin in Folly, grow up in Trouble, 

and cauc lude in Shame: For, when we ſtep out of 
the Way of Virtue; if we aim at Mirtb, that will 
preſently end in Gwef; if Ambition, then we are 
killed with d#7onts; it it be Laſt, then it wounds 
us with the Lois of our good Name: In ſhort, Plea- 
ſures of all Kinds, wear the Diſguiſe of Beaũty and 


Lovelineſs: Like the Harlot in the Proverbs, they 


entice with wanton Kiſſes, as ſhe decks her Bed 
with the Coveting of Tapeſtry, and perfumes her 
Houle; but, all this while, tis the Road to Hell, 
and leads to the Chambers of Death : So, whoriſh 
and impudent, is the ,Face of Pleaſure; it makes 
Uſe of looſe Geſtures, ſmooth and amorous Ad- 
dreſſes, to draw in the unwary Sinnet; all this 
while, ſhe is but a painted Snake, which is no ſoon- 
er taken into the Boſom, but the fatal Sting ap- 
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pears; itſtrikesand wounds withan everlaſting Ve: 


nom, and beſides the deadly Gaſhes it makes in the 


Conſciences of Men, it infects all the preſent Joys 
of humane Life. In the right Government there- 
fore of our Actions, it behoves us not to ſtoop for 


ſuch golden Apples, that are caſt in the Way to hin- 


der our Work: That great Sophiſt Leontinus Geor- 
gias, arrived in good Health to an Hundred and 
Eight Years of Age, and being asked, MHat Cor- 
dial that was, which had preſerved him in Health 
to ſo great an Age? anſwered, S 89: mm ib 
dre emecte, quod nihil unquam voluptatis gra- 


ti fererat: So great a Preſerver of Life and Health, 


and of all the good Things conſequent{thereupon, 


is Abſtinence from Pleaſures, from the Exceſſes of 


Eating and Drinking: For He that eats too much, 
dozes away his Life, turns his over-charg'd Body 
into a Statue of Earth, and ſeems to live in a con- 
tinual Lethargy: He, who drinks to Exceſs, dren- 
ches his Brains in unwholſom Clouds of Moiſture, 
and waſhes away the Principles of common Reaſon 
and Diſcretion: He, that is laſcivious, is puniſh'd 
for it, with noiſome Diſtempers, and the Peace of 
his Mind is quite deſtroyed, by mad and ungover- 
nable Deſires. 

HITHERTO we have diſcourſed of ſuch Mat- 


ters, as concern all Virtues in general, it remains, 


that we explain the Nature of them in particular. 
The Ancients were wont to divide Virtues into 
Cardinal or Principal, and Virtues leſs principal: 
The Cardinal Virtues they accounted to be Four, 


Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, and Juſtice; 
becauſe, as they thought, all others of an inferior 
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Order, as Magnanimity, Magnificence, Liberali- 


ty, &c. were reducible unto theſe Four. 

Bur we need not tic our ſelves up to the ſtrict 
Rules of Method, becauſe it is not of any Moment, 
upon what peculiar Virtue we diſcourſe firſt: We 
will therefore follow Ariſtotle, and begin with 


FORTITU DE. 


7 DINE SS becomes Virtue, and it 
ſhews it ſelf then moſt illuſtrious, when 
it achieves difficult Things: Now ro dg, 
no Virtue pretends to this more than 1 _ 
Fortitude; which incites us to un- Death. 
dergo all Manner of Dangers, and Death it elf, 
for our Liberty, our Country or Rel igion: There- 
fore we give it the Name of Virtue, as c/Eneas 
doth in that Inſtruction to his Son Aſcanius, 


Diſce puer virtutem ex me * laborem, 


Fortunam ex aliis. 


Tho perhaps it is no Paſſion, becauſe a Man may 
have it, who doth nothing ; ; neither is it an Habit, 
becauſe he may be born with Courage; it muſtthen 
bea Power of the Soul, placed chiefly in the ſen- 
ſitive Appetite, becauſe it depends much upon the 
Heats of Blood, and is common to all Creatures; 
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38 FORTI TUDE. 
8 But T1 ully tells us, Fortitude eff viri 


be 1 Garage Mie. propria virtus; it moſt properly be- 
chanical, longs to, and becomes a Man beſt; 


whercfore, by the Greeks, it is called af, e. 


Which Courage (to convince you, how much it is 
purely Mechanical) may proceed, in ſome Mea. 
ſure, from the Temper of Air, may be form id by 
Difeiphne, and acquired by Uſe, or infuſed by Opi- 
nion: But that which is more Natural, and ſo more 
National in ſome Countries, than in others, ſeems 
to ariſe fromthe Heat, or Strength of Spirits about 
the Heart; which may a great deal depend upon the 
Meaſure, and the Subſtance of the Food Men are 
uſed to: This made a Phyſician once ſay, He would 
make any Mana Coward, with ſix Wecks Dicting ; 
for this Reaſon, the Enghſp, having their Bellics 
full of Beef, have been eſteemed moſt fit for any 
bold and deſperate Action. This alſo may be a 
Reaſon, why the Gentry of all Places in the World, 
arc braver than the Peaſantry, wholic Hearts are de- 
reſſed, not only by Slavery, but ſhort and heart- 
leſs Food, the Effect of their Poverty: This is a 
Cauſe, why the Yeomanry of England are gene- 
rally ſtouter, than in other Countries, becauſe, by 
the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, they live eaſier, 
as to Rents and Taxes; by the Plenty thereof, they 
fare better than thoſe of their Rank, in any other 
Nation: Their chief, and indeed conſtant Food, 
being of Fleſh : And among all Creatures, both 
Birds and Beaſts, we ſhalf ſtill find thoſe, that feed up- 
on Fleſn, to be the fierce and the bold; and, on the 
contrary, 'the fearful and faint-hearted, to feed up- 


on Grals, and won Plants. Thus the Veins of 
Px" _ 
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Courage ſeem to run, like Veins of good Earth in 
a Country: And fome People are ſo far from ha- 
vinga firm and conſtant Valour in them, that Ican 
compare them to nothing better, than the Scare- 
Crows, Children make of Straw, wherewith they 
fluff empty Cloaths; they look like Men, but they 
have no avs ar, no true Furtitudè in them. 
Szcondly. FT ne Actions of this Virtue, are moſt 
ſplendid and great; therefore they were always 
aſcribed tothe Demy-Gods, by the Ancients: And 
Moſes attributes Fortitude to God himſelf, when 
he faith, Zehovah is a Godof Mar, and common- 
ly ſti eth him, the Lord of Hoſts. Now all Vir- 
tues are to be dęfined by thoſe Objects, about which 
they are converſant, and by the Acti- 
ons which they perform: By which Forinde div, 
Rule, we may, define Fortitude to be that Virtue, 
which teacheth us to moderate our Fears and our 
Confidence; at what Time and Place to encounter 
Dangers and Difficulties; when and where to de- 


_ cline and avoid them, eſpecially if there be any 
Fear or Hazard of Death, according to the Doctrine 


of Ariſtotle, of all Things the moſt terrible 
and ghaſtly. The Courage therefore of a valiant 
and wile Man, is chicfly ſeen, i in runnin the Riſque 
of War, and all the Miſchiefs, that follow upon it, 
for his Country, for his Religion, for his Liberty: 

As forall Matters of leſs Importance, it is as emi- 
nent a Part of Fortitude, to fear Death, and fy 
Dangers, as it is to undertake and engage them. 
The Extremes oppoſed to this Virtue, on onc 
Hand, are Raſhneſs, Fury, and the like, on the 


other Side arc oppoſite, Timorouſheſs, and Want 
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of Spirit, When he deſcribes the Object of this 
Virtue, Ari/totle miſtakes himſelf many Ways; in 
 overyaluing ſome Things, as Liſe and Liberty; 
which are of no Price, in Compariſon with the fear 
of God, or the Care of Religion, which he either 
did not regard, or knew nothing of it. As for Life, 
the Stoicks have delivered better Precepts concern- 
ing it, when they tell us, non eſt magna res Vivere, 
and conſequently, non eſt magna res mori; tho, 
in regard of Death, ſo great a Proviſion is to be 
made againſt it, asthey believed, ſo many Circum- 
ſtances of Inſenſibiliy and Hardmeſs of Mind are 
urged, and all its Forces are muſtered together, that 
they ſeem to have conſented with Ariſtotle, in ma- 
king Dcath to be the moſt aaf Thing imagt- 
nablo. 
For if common Honeſey and Integrity be va- 
lued, as it ought to be, the meaneſt 
Honeſty and Inte- 3 . 
grity che moſt valu- Part of it, is more precious, than 
able Things. all the Poſſeſſions of this World, 
and will much overballance the Torments of Death; 
and rather than we ſhould ſuffer the leaſt Part of our 
Integrity tofall tothe Ground, weought to venture 
upon all Perils whatſoever, And it is worth our 
obſerving, that there is no Paſſion in the Mind of 
Man ſo weak, but it maſters the Fear of Death ; 
Reyenge triumphs over it; Love ſlignts it; Honour 
aſpires after it; Grief flies to it: Nay, Pity, the 
tendereſt of them all, provoked many of Orho's 
Followers to die in Compaſſion to their Emperor, 
who had ſlain himſelf; and Seneca adds, mori vel. 
te, nontantum Fortis, aut miſer, ſed etiam faſtt- 
3 iofis poteſt.. A Man would dic, tho he were nci- 
ther 
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ther valiant, nor miſerable, only upon a Wearineſs 
to do the ſame Thing, ſo oft over and over. But 
then it is caſicſtto leave this World, when we have 
ſuch Expectations of a happier State, as the Chri- 
ſtian Faith gives us; they, who are Strangers to theſe 
Hopes, fear Death, as Children are afraid to go in 
the Dark; and, as that natural Fear in Children, is 
encreaſed with Tales ſoisthe other, with the Con- 
ceits of Philoſ phers. 


Secondly, T me Peripatetick extols Liberty I 


the Obje of Fortitude: This hath been very mth 
cryed up by the Ethnic Wiſemen, and likewiſe 
by Miſtake, among ſome Chriſtians, ſuch as the 
Gnoſticks in the Apoſtles Times, who were fo far 
from being valiant in the Maintenance of their Faith, 
that they pleaded their Chriſtian Liberty on the Be- 
half of their cowardly Revolts from it, in the Time 
of Perſecution: And ſome Errors of another kind, 
about Liberty, have been the Cauſe of Wars and 
Murders, of Bloodſhed and Rebellions, as much 
as any other Thing whatſoever. Saint Paul, who 
certainly underſtood the Nature, and the Price of 
Liberty much better, than Ariſtotle, left us this 
Rule: Art Thou called a Slave (forſol rather ren- 
der the Word d .) care not for it; that Thing 
which Men contend for ſo hotly, He doth notthink 
it worth regarding: So far was the Apoſtle from 
cſteeming it at that Rate, as, that under Pretence 
thereof, Wars might be raiſed, Robberies and all 
manner of Villanies committed, and all to pre- 
ſerve that, which no Man ever knew, what it is, 
and no Man ever yet! had it: For if by this Word we 
mean, my 250i ms auToTenxyia, the licentious 
\ Pow- 
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Power of doing what we liſt, it is neither poſſible 
fon Men living in Society to have it, neither, if it 
vwere poſſible, were it either ſafe or fit. For a Me. 
teor therefore oſ the Brain, a Fiction, and a Thing 
of naught, to raiſc ſuch Stirs in the World, to ſpill 
ſo much Blood, and to hazard ſo many Souls, mult 
needs be an horrible Attempt, and whoſoever they 
be that do it, their Judgment ſlceps not. Without 
| a any farther Debate then, we do al- 

of Formats * ſert, that the true Object of Fort: 
ger. tuge, is Danger; and it is the Duty 
of a valiant Man, who muſt be a good Man, to be- 
have himſelf without Terror; yet ſo that he be 
ſenſible, it behoves him ſometimes to fear; for to 
be altogether without Fear, is rather to be furious 
and mad, than valiant; and to be Fool-hardy, or 
needleſly to precipitate our ſelves upon Dangers, is | 
the groſſeſt Folly that may be; and no Vice is more 
tobe dreaded, or gives plainer Signs of a very cor- 

rupt Heart, than the Want of this Fear, when there 
is juſt Occaſion for it: And no other End, ought a 
Man to propoſe to himſelf, than cammon Honeſty, 
and right Reaſon, neither ought he to fear any thing 
but OW; and *D:ſhoneſty. 

Now, becauſe there arc ſundry Things, which 
abuſe us, and carry a Shew of Fortitude, yet have 
not the true Reaſon of it; we will ſee what they 
arc: The firſt, is called by Ariſtatle, Politick or 
legal Fortitude, when Men, for Fear of the Law 
and the Puniſhments of it, or for Hope of Reward, 
from the Deſire of Honour, or to avoid Diſgrace, 
put on 4 ſceming Fortitude; whereas, real Valour 
doth brave and great Things ex officio, as I may ſo 

ſay, 
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ſay, out of Conſcience only, that. it is our Duty fo 
to act, and not out of Fear of any Command or 
Injunction: To this Notion may e ge v 3 


be applied, that famous Story of the of the Spartans was 


Athentans, who, deſiring much to tried. 
diſcover the true Reaſon of the Stoutneſs of the 
Spartans, ſent a wile and: fagacious Gentleman to 


them, under the Guiſe of an Ambaſlador, but, in 


Truth, to ſpy out the Hartan Diſcipline, and make 
Report of it at his Return: Being thus diſpatched, 
He made very cloſe Remarks upon their Cuſtoms 
and Manners; and when he came back, at a full 
Aſſembly of the People and Senate met together, 
He caufed to he brought before them, Halters, 
Whips, Gibbets, Racks, and other Engines of Tor- 
ture; thereby intimating, that the Fear of theſe, 
made the Spartans valiant, and not any Regard they 
had for Right, Virtue, or Conſcience. 

To this, we may add very pertinently, ſome other 
Reaſons, - that moye Men to per- * 4 
form deſperate Acts, rather than va- 
liant. So a Soldier in Luculluss ad not be valiant. 
Army, who had loft his Purſe, and being called to 


Fight, behaved himfelf bravely, and got the Day 


againſt the Enemy; but being taken Notice of by 
his Captain, as a ſtout Fellow, and commanded to 
do a piece of Service, in which he muſt needs run 
ſome evident Danger, he deſired to be excuſed, and 
qui Zonam perdidit ; He had found his 


Purſe, and meant to ſleep in a whole Skin: Ano- 
ther of this Way of Life, being ſickly, expreſſed 
much Courage, in daring and adventuring upon 
any hard Enterprize: His Captain, in Compaſſion 
A | A 
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to his Infirmities, commits him to the Phyſician ; 
and, by this Means, being reſtored to perfect Health, 
he is no longer the Man he was, but bore back when 
Danger was ſeen, ſaying, he now knew, that Lite 
was ſweet, which before he did not eſteem ſo. More 
Inſtances might be given of Men, whoſe Profeſſion 
is, the Exerciſe of Courage; but theſe may ſuffice 
toſhew, that the Fortitude which we call Politick, 
comes ſhort of the true Valour, which we account 
a Virtue. 

A ſecond Mock-Fortitude is that, which is gain- 
ed by much Experience, and may be named, expe- 
riential Fortitude: And this Fable may explain to 
us, what Experience is; it is of one, ho preten- 
ded to have been miraculouſly cured of Blindneſs, 
wherewith he was born, by St. Alban, or ſome 
other Saint, at the Town of St. Albans; and that 
the Duke of Glouceſter being there, to be ſatisfied 
of the Truthof the Miracle, asked the Man, What 
Colour is this? who, by anſwering, it was Green, 
diſcovered himſelf, and was puniſhed for a Coun- 
terfeit; for though, by his Sight newly received, he 
might diſtinguiſh between Green and Red, and all 
other Colours, as well as any one elſe; yet he could 
not poſſibly know at firſt, which of them was cal- 
led Green or Red, or by any other Name: By this, 
we may underſtand, there be two Kinds of Know- 
ledge, whercof the one is nothing elſe but Senſe ; 
the other is called Science, or the Knowledge of the 
Truth of Propoſitions, and how Thingsare called : 
Both of theſe Sorts, are but Experience. Now this 
Experience, ina valiant Man, makes him ready and 


apt to lay hold of any Occaſion, that ſhall provoke 
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him to fight ; whereas, Men that are not experzen- 
ced, are commonly fearful; or if they are, by 
chance, daring and bold, they arc, for the moſt 
part, unfortunate, by Reaſon of their ene necef. 
Miſtake, in Time and Place, and 2 Min. 

other Circumſtances, which wel/- | 
experiencd Men do know: Wherefore, of Forti- 
tude, upon Experience and Education, the Swit- 
Sers are a pregnant Example, who, being trained 
up to the Practices of War, have made it a Trade 
of Life; they are every Man's Money, and, let the 
Cauſe be what it will, good or bad, it is no Part of 
their Care, ſo their Wages be duly paid them; ſuch 
Men are commonly fit for Service; but being Mer- 
cenaries, they many Times fail, and change their 
Parties upon Change of Hire: Like the Gladiators 
of old Rome, they make no Conſcience where 
they fight, but fight they will, only becauſe Neceſ- 

ſity or Hire exacts it of them. | 
A third Kind of ſeeming Courage, is that, which 
ariſes from Anger: Now Courage, in a large Signi- 
fication, is the Abſence of Fear, in the Preſence of 
any Evil whatſoever; but in a ſtrict and more com- 
mon Meaning, it is Contempt of Wounds and 
Death, when they oppoſe a Man in the Way to his 
End; therefore Anger or ſudden Courage, is no- 
thing but the Appetite, or Deſire of overcoming pre- 
ſent Oppoſition : But it being, as Ihave called it, a 
ſudden Paſlion, it is wont to incite Men, and caſt 
them improvidently upon Dangers. T here goes a 
common Saying, and it paſſetli for Ariſtotlès, That 
Ira eft fortitudinis Cos: But it is more likely, that 
he, who knew ſo well the Uſe of good Reaſon, 
LES would 
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would not commit the ſharpening of Fortitude, to 
fo harſh an Inſtrument; but rather do by Fortitude, 
when it needs ſharpening, as Barbers do by their 


Razors, pour Oyl upon the Stone: For Reaſon is 


alone able to beget in us, a true Fortitude, though 
Anger and Fury never interpoſe. 
A Fourth Kind of ſeemimg Courage is, Valour 


upon Hope; when we undertake great Matters, up- 


on Expectation of Victory, Honour, Glory, or ſuch 


like Vanities; for Hope is nothing but the Expecta- 


tion of Good, as Fear is the Expectation of Evil; 
there are Cauſes alternately working in the Mind, 
ſome that make us expect Good, and ſome that 


make us expect Evil; if the former prevail, then 


the whole Paſſion is Hope; if the latter, then the 
whole is Fear : Now Hope is the greateſt Cheat to, 
and Abuſer of Men; for in this are founded all the 
vain, though ſpecious Attempts, which Men have 
caſt themſelves upon; whether it beof the Arena, 
where the Gladiators ſported themſelves in the moſt 
bloody and cruel Exerciſes, for no other End, but 
only Hope of Conqueſt, or whether it be any other 
gallant Madneſs and Vain-Glory, ſuch as Reading 
of Romances may produce in puſilanimous Men, 
as it did in Don Quixotte. 

UNnrTo the ſame Order of Things, we may add 


all thoſe famous Madneſſes and Furies, ſo much ſung 
of, and celebrated by Proſe- Writers and Poets, I 
mean, the Olympian, Nemæan, Pythian, and I/th- 
mæan Games; wherein the choiceſt and faireſt young 


Men, tried their utmoſt Strength, to no Purpolc : 
For it is fo noted, whoſoever won the Victory in 


the Olympian Games, were, for Ever after, good 


for 
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for nothing: All the Sun and Duſt they ſo patiently 
endured, was only for a Crown of Bays, that they 
might not enter their Towns by the Gates, or com- 
mon Paſſages, but be carried Home upon Mens 
Shoulders: Were it worth our while, to conſider 
theſe Things, it would ſtrike us into an Amazement, 
to ſee, what Honour hath ever been done to meer 
Trifles, to Things utterly of no Uſe, and that for 
ſo many Hundred Vears Space, from Thirty Vears, 
or thereabouts, before the Building of Rome, until 
almoſt the Expiration of that Empire, with a gene- 
ral Applauſe and Concourſe of almoſt the whole 
World: Upon this have we grounded all our Books 
and Monuments of Learning, which concern our 
Epocha's and Dates of Time, as it 
8 to bear Witneſs againſt our Tie eee 
ſelves, how vain we are, by making | 
and framing our Memorials by thoſe Things, that 
were the greateſt Follies, that ever were. 

Bur this may repreſent to us, the Nature of 
Mankind, and ſhew us, by what Springs they are 
moved; how the little Hopes of empty Honour or 
Profit, will drive em into the moſt 

hazardous Attempts; how caſily r nqpend 
they ſwallow the moſt bitter Pills, n greateſt Ha- 
when they are gilt over; how am- 

bitiouſly they hunt after the Troubles of Greatneſs, 
and baſely adore the fine and gawdy Nothings of 
this Life. 

ONE Kindof falſe Fortitude mill remains, and 
that is, Courage upon Ignorance, when, through 
Want of Experience and Knowledge, we ruſh un- 
adviſedly upon the Sword's Point, and walk upon 
| '. "i 
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the very Edge of a Precipice : For that of Thucydides 
is moſt certain, augFa H Fe, owes 5 
oxrow pe, Ignorance and Unexperience, makes 
Men bold and Fool-hardy, but good Advice is na- 
turally (low-paced : Thus it is commonly obſerved, 
that your Freſh-water Soldiers go to the Battle, as 


chearfully as if they went to a Wedding; but as 


ſoon as they ſce their own Blood, their Hearts fail 
them. Something allied, is this Valout upon Ig- 
norance, with that upon Hope; for therefore do 
Men tun upon Danger, becauſe they have a Hope 
to ſpeed well, and come off without Harm: Fot 
as ſoon as the Danger, which they knew not, begins 
to appear in itsown Colours, their Conſtancy leaves 
them, and none more readily run away. The 
Men of Argos, waging War with the Syconzans, 
and beating them often, it happened, that the H- 
conians entertained the Spartans for Help, who, 
coming into the Field, in Habit and Furniture like 
the Sicyonians, whilſt they were undiſcovered, the 
People of Argos fought ſtoutly, as againſt their ac- 


cuſtomed Enemies; but as ſoon as they perccived 


they were Spartans, without more adoe, they fled. 
MANY more Things might be ſaid, by Way of 

farther opening the Nature of Fortitude; but we 

will ſhut up all, with this one Concluſion, That it is 


not Hope, nor Anger, nor Reward, nor any thing elſe, 


ines but only the Conſideration of the 
1 Goodneſs and Laufulneſs of the 
rants Men to be va. Cauſe, that warrants Men to be vali- 
ant; elſe Thieves and Robbers might 
be accounted ſo, whoſe Courage is like Zeal and Lear- 
ning in a Heretick, wholly bent upon doing Mit- 
wh chief; 
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chicf;/1elfe,orath and unadviſed Perſons, and ſuch 
as palllate their Luſt under the Name of Love, and 

cvery one that is carried on by the Strength and 
Violence of any Paſſion whatſbever, may be eſteem- 
ed Men of true da and Fortitude: Num 
impetu quodam ei inftmetu' cutrere ad Mortem, 
commune cum mulrit, teliberare vert C eanſas 
ejus expendure, ntque'fub{ertt Natio, vit nun- 
e 6 gener 5 Cipere Del Coon entis ani. 
ml "Mi e 0 Lok iin vG DIET 
Yer oferall it vr look into a Chriſtian Man; 
as he is propoſed to us in the Golptl, we may juſtly- 
wonder, o what Purpoſe God hath planted in us 
this Faculty and Paſſion of Oourage; ſince the CHa. 
racters of à Chriſtian, are Patience, Humility, 2nd 
Gentleneſs; which Virtues are to chien 
poſſeſs the Room of Anger and RG. oppoſite to 22 
lentment, that ſtirs up Fortitude; Diſcipine. 
why elſe are we to obey the Precepts of ſuffering 
Wrong, rather than go to Law; of yielding the 
Coat to abies, who would take the Cloak? But therc 
are two Caſes among Chriſtians, wherein Blood - 
ſhed is allowed] firſt, in caſe of | Juſtice, when a 
Malefactor dies for his Crime; {econdly;"in' caſe 
of publick War, and Defence of our Country, or 
our ſelves; for the Chriſtian Religion is no Enemy 
to it: Therefore ohm the Baptiſt, inſtead of advi- 
ſing the Soldier to lay aſide his Weapons, as unlaw- 
ful, inſtructs him rather in his Calling, not to 
wrong any Place 20 Pillage, nor 10 Wr indif- 
0 Ji. 12189. coin like 
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a For it is common Thing with x many, to run "hexdlong d to ; Death, 
thro' a certain Inſtinct and Violence of Nature; but it is the Part of 
a wiſe and great Soul, to deliberate well, and weigh the Cauſes of it; 
then, as Reaſon ſhall perſwrade, to take up, or ah dovrn the Intent, 
either of Lite or Death. 
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like of his Pay : Theſe being the two principal 
Vices of a Soldier, which the Preacher of Re- 
pentanco would have him avoid. 

To (hut up this Point, wut muſt not be too 
prodigal of Life, nor trifle it away upon every 
Occaſion; but we. muſt freely expoſe it, when 
we truly know / upon what Occaſion to ſpare, or 


upon what to ſpend it: A violent Luſt, an ungo- 


vernable Rage, heightued by Provocation, or en- 
flam d by the Spirit of Wine, may ſo furniſh out 
a Hector to a Duel, and prompt him on to die, as 
a Fool dieth: But the Foundation of great and 
Hergical Performances; the juſt and rational, the 
conſiderate and ſedate; the conſtant, perpetual and 
uniform Contempt of Death in all the Shapes 
ChridianPrines.. thereof, is only derived from the 
ples thebeſt Foun- Chriſtian Principle 
— Paſſeue Valour, and furniſnes in- 
manc 

vincible Martyrs for the Stake; 

this excites Active C ourage, and fits out undaun- 


ed Soldiers and Generals for the Field: Fot here- 


by we know where, and when, and in what 
Caſes to offer our ſelves to dit, which is a thing 
of greater Skill, than many of them ſuppoſe, 
who are moſt forward to do 0 : Brutiſhly to run 
upon, and haſten unto Death, is a thing that many 

can do, as we ſee Beaſts oftentimes ruſh upon the 
Spears of ſuch as purſue them: But wiſh to 
look into, and wergh every Occaſion, and as 
Judgment and true Diſcretion ſhall direct, ſo to 
entertain a Reſolution . of Life or Death: 
This is true and real Fortitude. 5 


of 
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Of Tuxranavcs 


#3 þ 


N the Catalogue of Vinues we have given -the 

higheſt Seat to Fortitude according to Truth, 
Peradrenture we might have given the Preceden. 
cy to Temtperante, as being the Ground and Foun- 
dation, Or as the Greeks call her, THEY ö pf, 
che Store hole of all Virtues. In outward Shew 
and Gloty, Fortitude out-ſhines the reſt ; but that 
which enables and prepares us for all Moral Good, 
is in reality ty Temperance; upon this, 
as upon” bf 'faxe Baſis, the whole 2 al 
Buildin of 4 good Life is erected; Moral Good, - 


therefore it is very properly calłd open, as 


being that which preſerves our Wits entire, and 
all whatſoever fits us fot prudent or er Adi» 


ons. 
Firſt; By the way, we are to underſtand, thar 


Temperance and Continence, which is a part of it, 
is by Moraliſts taken in a larger Signification : 
When a Man hath been an old Offender, hath by 
long Cuſtom grown familiar with wicked Practi- 
ces, uber ht he hath loft as it were; all Senſe 
of Sinning, or is ſuch a Man, as Divines fay is 
hardened; for hardneſs of Heart, "in beinggiven 
over to à reprobate Senſe, in Divinity, is the ſame 
with'this ſenſeleſneſs, or loſs of feeling in Sin; we 
call ſach a one Intemperate; let his. Vice be what 
it will. So the Man that is but a young Offender, 
he that Sins indeed but with Scruple and Neluctan- 
cy, him we call Incontinent, let his Fault be what 
E 2 | it 
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it will. In Liberality, he that gives but ſore 
againſt his Will, we call an incontinent G7ver ; 
but ſuch a olle as laſheth out, and without any 
Senſe or Reaſon, is unmcaſurably Prodigal, we 
lay, he gives mtemperately. 

I n1s-we note, that we may underſtand. the 
Language of Moraliſts; | otherwiſe, Temperance 
is a peculiar Virtue, and hath its own . peculiar 
Object: Temperance therefore is that Virtue, which 
teacheth us to keep, a Moderation in Meats and 
Drinks, which we call Abſtinence and Sobriety, 
contraty to which, are Gluttony and Drunken- 
neſs: Tan eg rn, eld dig T (v0 et VEL 4 ange; 
Th ag x 2 c s Lon vy 3 ocrates . be- 
ing ask d from | what, things we ſhould. chiefly 
abſtain; anſwer d, from all filthy, and unlawful 
Pleaſures: There i is 2 | Moderation thetefote to be 
uſed in that Delight, Men take in the continuance 
of their Species, which we call Chaſtity; whoſe 
eontrary is Luxury. All this we comprehend un- 
der the Name of Tem rance, which is in Truth, 
nothing elſe, but the oyernment of our Touch 
and Taſte. 

Now. ſince every Virtue is compertant is in the 
moderation of two Extremes; of the one of theſe 
we cannot doubt, it is ſo common and fo often 
met with; for who knows not Gluttony and 
Drunkenneſs; they ſeck no ſculling Holes, but 
tho they are the moſt filthy and ſpotted Crimes, yet 
every Day they dare appear in the Face of the Sun. 
But of the other Extream, we have no Name ; 
it being a thing ſo ſeldom ſeen, for a Man to of- 


n in the too ſparing ule of Meats and Drinks: 
| For 
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For few there are, that love to give themſelves away 
through Refufal of Meats and Drinks; or to do, as 
chat young Man did, of whom Hicinus (peaks; who, 
languiſhing of an unknown Diſtemper, and being 
at lengrly told, by a skilful Perſon, that there was 
no Remedy for him but Marriage, made 
Choice rather to die, than to uſe the: Amtzgote ; 
whence it comes to pals, that when we meet with 
ſuch a' Perſon, © we know not what to call Him; 
«yu ov[g., a Stock, or a ſenſeleſs Man, one that 
hath loſt his Wits, or ſome ſuch Name, we give 
Him, whooffends this Way: He that is guilty ot 
the Exceſs, is ſaid to be ax01ag*©, unreſtrained, and. 
let boſe to all Debauchery: "For . 
thoſe, that tranſgr els irfticihgtempr- Ae 
ed by Luſt, dere! is no better Cure, N ö 
than Abſtinence; for ir is certain Rule, fend Ce- 
rere &. Bacebo friget Virus? give to the Body ſo 
much, - as. Nature requires, it will leave _ Nene 
for Superfluity. | - ald b 

Fon, ſuppoſe the Palate be W with 


all the Dainties of the moſt witty and artificial 


Luxury; yet can we taſte them, but by the Mea- 
ſures of a Man, and when we have ſatisfyed thoſe 
flender Deſires; all that remains becomes as taſte- 
leſs to us, as Dirt and Gravel; ſo, that whatever 
is eaten or drank above what a Man can — 
turns into Sutfeits, Loathing and Uncaſineſs: 

ſo long as he is confin d to this ſhort Span, 55 
hath but the wanted Neceſſities of a Man, which 
are ſo ſoon and fo eaſily provided for, he ſhou'd 
be as well pleasd with the common Supplies of 
ond s Providence, as with the richeſt 2 

E 3 
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For he who is not content with Nature's cheap 
and caſie Proviſions; runs a thouſand Riſques to 
get a ncedleis Abundance, and to poſſaſs more 
than is requiſite to make him happy. For him there · 
fore, whoſe Error conſiſts in exceſſive Uſe of Meats 
and Drinks, the ancient Monts have, renne a 
Cn r r i 01. 10 


 Propreper, ve. nimis, i ardenter, Audi. 
? Fit, 7 P repropert ch Haſt 


„ Make not too wink Haſte to 
your Dir. but expert the Time and Hour fit to 
Eat hoot Dire, | 
Secondly, Lanes. 11 not your Table be loaded 
with, coſtly Diſhes, but let your Foad be Plein and 
ordinary. > 353330 0c oi oben! 4. 

.: Thirdly,- Een Not too much; fox even dain- 
ty Diſhes, touched but peringly, may. well paß 
for ſober Eating; but Bread and Water, taken in 
Excefs, may be called Gluttony. 11111 

Fourthly, Ardenter, Not overhaſſily; for ful. 
lowing your Meals by Gobbets, makes hard Dige- 
ſtion, and may bring Surfeits; therefore the Teeth 
were given and contrived, to mince and grind your 
K ſmall, ſo as to caſe the Labour of Conco- 

on. 

Fiſthüy, Studios, Be norcurionsin: makiog high 

e and /uſerous Saures, which provoke 
proveking'the Ap- the languiſhing Appetite, and create 
1 ate. a new Stomach, after it hath been 
aer well atisfied, which is very deſtru- 
Riveof Health; hut to riſe from Table, withan Ap- 
204 not * . ove a Things condil- 
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Ces to Soundneſs of Body, and long Life - For, if 
the Stomach be ſtretched beyond its natural Tone 
and true Extent, it will require to be filled, but will 
never digeſt what it receives: Whereas He, that 
lives temperately, needs not ſuidy the H{Þbolſonmeſs 
of this. Meat, nor the Pleaſantweſs of that Sauce; 
the — Air. Heat; Cold, Exetriſe or 
nor is he critical in Cookery; but takes 
chankfully, what God is pleaſed to give him- 
Bur all this, that kath hitherto been al- 
ledged, two bad Cuſtoms are kept up and . 
ned. ont fat N NA 25 wn bo 
Tux frſtis; Solent beg ati eaſing, 
Tux ſfcond is, Immoderate Luſt. 
FEASsTIxd, by long Uſage, and the a 
of living looſely, hath gained ſo R 
highly againſt all Rules of Tæunpe. N- irtue, 
rance, that on Sacred and Civil Oc- Wer 
caſions, it cannot now be omitted, noterfieoting. 
on, without giving Offence to the greateſt Part of 
Mankind: For, if we look through all the ſolemn 
Acts, which paſs in the World, whether they be 
Civil Mertings, Congratulations, or friendly En. | 
tertamments; whether it be Sadneſ3, or 
at Funerals,” or Jallitry at Marriages ; whether it 
be the Celebration of Commencementsin the Unis 
verſity, the Sacred Inſtallation of Biſhops, or the 
Inauguration into publick Offices, the principal 
Part of all the Pomp and Buſineſs, is the Feaſt. 
Indeed, in Civil and Temporal Matters, this Looſe- 
neſs might be tolerated ;* but, in Honour of the 
Saints, that the Name of the Action ſhould be ter- 
med a Feaſt, is very Me eh So that . 
11 4+ - 
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'Caffracaww, being gentlyireproved h ſomie of his 
"Friends; for his frequent Fcaſting and Entertain- 
ments had Cauſe enough for Apology, hen he 
auſwered Af Feaſting wert not a good I hing, Men 
would addortuctrhonou/God andthe Saints with 
it: ut much better ouniſel is given by gr. Hierom, 
if weroulll takeit) when be tells tells us öl of 
n —— IR velle Mum yrem, i quem 
— Dev placuiſe feimuiss Itis a fociſn I hing 
bor Aden —— a Mhrtyr; y ge 
is Feſtiva Who, in his Lifetime, 
God chiefly by his Faſtings. Unto all theſe holy 
Golmondiaings, Sdenifier it ſelf may ſaemꝭ to have 
given the firſt Odcaſion: For hat is a Sacrifice, if 
we truly deſtribe it, but a weary. Merting, and what 
was in old. Time more celebrated, more cxtolled 
for Honour untoꝛ the Gods/ than the Gone: Pon 
tificie? And ſuch were the Lupercalia, tho Etenſe+ 
man Myſteries; tho Fcaſtsof Bacchus, Hora, and 
FHenss; alb which were but ſo many Feſtivals of 
Luſt and Debauchery, in which the Votaries ima- 
gined, their Deitied were pleaſed : as the ſalvage 
and bloody Sacrifioes, to Saturn, EB Moloch, 
Baal pcur, and all the other poirems A Of the 
ancient Paganiſm; ſuppoſed the Diving Being to 
take Pleaſure in the: Miſerics and Tortutes of his 
Creatures. Grid to nua Dad ieh 
AND o this Day, Þnfemperance, by public 
Bal 4 Apptobation, chath/gain'&upor all 
PIES Sotto Men: Druünkenneſs is by 
every one: declaimedsagainſt, and 
not Foe Rcaſon; for there are'Vices,!as Mun. 
ones, wherein theres :a Mitte of 
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Knowledge, Diligence, Valour, Prudence, Dex- 
terity and Crmming ; but this is altogether brutiſh and 
carthly, and the dulleſt Nation in Europe is that, 
whercit is moſt in Faſhion: But this Defence may 
be made. for this dull Nation, as He is pleaſed tocall 

it; that when Wine to hot Brains, is like Oyl to 
Fires and makes the Spirits, by too much lightneſs, 
cyaporate into;Smoak; and petfect ger Imagina- 
tions, or, by too much Heat, to break out into 
Frenzics; yet tllis very Wine maꝝ imprqve the Abi 
lities of cold Gomplexions, - may be neceſſary to 
rouge ſlocpy Thoughts, and, perhaps, to animate 
the Spirits of the Heart, as well as enliven thoſe of 
the Brain: Therefore the old Germans ſcomed co 
haye ſome Reaſon in theit Cuſtom, not to exccute 
any. great Reſolutions, Which had not been twice 
debated; and agreed to at ſeveral Aſſemblies, one 
in the Afternoon, and t other in the Morning; be- 
cauſe they thought, their Councils might want Vi 
gour; when they were ſober, as — as en 
whenthey had drank. |. 2 W 5 
12 BitnDrunkenoaſkmub rec] 
ond a Vice, that hath à very ill In. ee 
fluence upon the Soul; the worſt onche Mind. 
Conaiticu of Man being that, wherein he loſes tlie 
Knowledge and Government of himſelf: Not- 
withſtanding this, Gluttony is a Vice, far more fre. 
quent and dangerous; for, had Meats that antoxi- 


cating Property which Drinks have, e 


hom many of out grave and ſerious dingerows Fl 
Perſons, as they would be thought, if 
ſhould we find hardly able to pals the Streets? op 
Hluttony being the more {ecrgt and retired Vice, is 


— 


— 
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the Will of God, hath bounded our Thoughts, and 
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genetally practiſed with more Security, but with 
no leis Guilt. | In this Caſe therefore it will be of 
Uſe to us, to conſult the moſt excellent Grotius, and 
to hearken to his Cenſureofthis Sin, who ſays; 40. 
aua convivia, ctiamſi abſit ebrietas, culp tamen 
non carent, that daily Banquetings: tho no Man be 
— in the Company, yerare very blameable. 

THE ſecond and moſt hazardous, choughthe 

0 fl An e moſt pleaſing Part of Intemperance, 
Natural Luft, is is the groſs Abuſe of Natural Luft ik 
the noting plating: ig ſtme what difficult to extend the 
k. Pleaſire of Drinking beyond! Thirſt 
„ -/::4mdtofaſhion in out Imagingtionb, an 
Appetite artificial” and againſt” Nature: Whereas 
the moſt regular and moſt perfect Mind; hach but 
too much todo, to keep it ſelf utitainted'fromthe 
Follies of natatal Luſt, from beingoverthrown by 
its own Weakne on this Side For it it unavOl. 
dably planted in out Nature, made up with our Con- 
ſtitution, it is fomented and put into a Hame upon 
every {mall Occaſion, and by every Spart of 1 
Temptation; it breaks out many Times with chat 
2 that it is a great Parr of our Strenpthand 
Wit, which ſerves to reſtrain it: The Providence 
of God hath Kindled that Fire in our Veins; as 
neither Precepts of Virtue, Rules of Temperance, 
Receſs from all Opportunities, Strength of Youth, 
and ſcarcely the 7 __ mw Age, . 
to extinguiſh it. 

| Were all — — — — 
and heaped up together,/avleaft; two Thirds of them 
were accountable upon that Score: Submiſſion to 


con. 
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confined them within the Limits of Humility ; elſe 
we might juſtly expoſtulate and conteſt with the 
Divine Providence, which hath been pleaſed to ſuh- 
ject Mankind to ſo perpetual, to ſo importunate, ſo 
vexatious a Trouble, and raue hem: aftgrvieds 
for tranſgreſſing, CAMRY! 

IT Was a 2 and — Conccit of a 
Cardinal of Rome, that there was no Late beneath 
the Girdle; but both he and we, to our Coſt; ſhall 
find it otherwiſe: Vet notwithſtanding all this, ſo 
madly hath Mankind been affected, that even the 
fineſt Wits, and maſt commendable for Eloquence, 
moſt abounding with Precepts of Motality and Po: 
liey, and all Elegancy of Literature, have laboured 
to give Entertainment to, nay, to improve this 
trouble ſame Gueſt; There hath, for ſome hundred 
Years, paſſed a ſort of Writings, which we ball 
Romances, the Subject whereof is, the ſtrange Ad- 
ventures, many Dangers, Fights, and wonderful 
Atchievements, which Knights Errants have under- 
gone in Purſuit of their Mitreſſes x. which Books 
are the greateſt fomenters of Folly, Luſt, and Idle- 
ness, that have appcarcd upon the Te? Human 
Madneſs. The Ancients (for this 

omances, the 

is no new Device) have proſecuted Fomenters of 
this Part of ob/cene Story, under the = 
Name of Fabulæ Mikſies. and, left W ir 
might have fallen to the Ground, Dive that have 
born the Chriſtian Name, have made themſelves 
Pandors to publick Luſt, and by no meaner Au- 
thors, than Chriſtian Biſhops, have continued the 
Courſe of theſe de Luſts. The firſt that 
* rothis Wickedneß, was Heliudo- 

rus, 
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rus, whom, in our Time, the famous Author / 
the Arcudia hath fully imitated, nay, for Wit and 
Elegancy, hath not much failed,” if he hath not ful- 
ly equalled him: For this Reaſon, ſome Moraliſts 
reſolve, that young Perſons muſt not be ſuffered to 
look into /aſt:vzous Books, and ſome Pieces of Poe. 
try; becauſe, tho they are fitteſt to learn Virtue, by 
the Precepts of Morality; yet they are moſtapt, by 
the Arts made Uſe of in theſe Diſcourſes; to be 
drawn into Vice, being ſet forth in the ds 
ming Poſtures,' and in the molt iabemg Colours, 

pe | HE idle Monks have ſpent their Time, in fur 
iſhing the World with 'abundance.of this'T rath; 
in all Languages: I forbear to mention any, be- 
cauſe I would not ſerve as ad Lude to otlietꝭ to 
make Enquiry: I wiſh, the Authors of theſe Books 
had all ated like him, who made Amadi d- Gaul; 
fot he gave Order at his Death, that his Books ſhould. 
be burnt, as being conſcious of the Miſchief they 
had done; IE _ der Martial hath 
left this Diſtich, 1 5 


— 172 8 


ibI . . 


S neruit 1 4 une accendat 4 amoris 

| Mergi, non cons Ne l „Agthe 
Howſoever it had bein — by. Burni 93 or 
Drowning, theſe Works had been aboliſh'd, it is 
not of much Moment, ſo the World had been fait- 
ly rid of them: What hath been ſauid of Caualiero 
Marini, Who, at his Death, left all hig Bones to he 
Gly/ter-pipes,- that there were more Things to be 
praiſed, n more to be condemned in his Works, 
tan in any whatſoever: That may be affirmed of 
many 
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many of theſe Milgſian Impurities; for ſmart Wit, 
ſmooth Elegancy, pleaſant Coneeits, and much 
fair Piſcourle, have ſerved, as Salt, for this inſipid 
Stuff, the better to excuſe, and draw it on; And 
where we meet with polite Language and quaint In- 
ventions, without one good Moral Saying, thoſe 
Compoſitions are wholly unprofitable; and beſides, 
their Uncleanneſsis many Times fo foul and ſhame- 
Ick, that no modeſt Perlon can look into them; 
whenge we, may conclude, that Fea/timg and No- 
eee ave Dennahegmg main Props, which have 
ſupported Gluttony and Luſt, the two principal 
Parts of Intempcran ge. 
Tx laſt of which, doth this Miſchicf in the 
Life of Man, that it is ſometimes, like a Syren, 
tempting with amorous Addreſſes; . ſometimes like 
a Fury, turbulent and ungovernable; for many 
luſtful Perſons arc ſo impatient of any Bridle, that 
they ſeem to think their Oirales and n 
Garters to be Bonds and Shackles t — 
to them But among all the Evils, pernicious to Soci- 
which the indulging of Luſt doth . 
bring forth, the deſpiſing of Marriage, is the moſt 
pernicious to Human Society; for certainly, M ift 
and Children are, as my Lord Bacon obſerves, a 
kind of Diſcipline of Humanity. 
We might inlarge our ſelves far more amply, 
ſhould we ſpcak of all thoſe Things, which, by. 
publick Warrant, plead for the Sin of Luſt, under 
the ſoft and ſpecious Name of Love; which Paſh- 
on, when once it caa take Men off from their ſeri- 
ous Affairs and Actions of Life, it troubleth their 
Fortunes, and makes them, that they can no Ways, 
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62 TEMPERANCE. 
wants their own Ends. Something 2888 
aid concerning the Aubuſe of Mu- 
| Mukck ave, fick and Dancing, to the ſame Pur- 
wy For, excepting the Practice of the former, in 
our Devotions and religions Aſſemblies, moſt other 
Uſes thereof are, merely to be a Bow to Luſt: For 
if we look upon the Subjects of thoſe Leſſons, that 


are taught in the ordinary Education of Youth in 


this Art, we ſhall find, that there is ſcarce any Ar- 
gument expreſſed, but what plainly tends to the 
ſpoiling their Manners ; for either the Perſon boaſts 
himſelf in the good Succeſs of his Love, orlamen- 
tably bewails the Coyneſs of his Miſtreſs, ot is pro- 
fuſe in the Praiſes of her Beauty, which none com- 
monly fees but himſelf, Love being the Architect 
of Beauty; or he runs our in Deſcription of the 


Symmetry of her Parts, or deſpairs of ever enjoy ing 


his Wiſhes: Theſe, and the like Fancies, full of 
Languiſhing and Flattery, are the uſual Entertain- 
ments in the Practice of Mufick. 80 


As for a”, the Antiquity of it may make 
us think it a Branch of the Law of 


cine, sere Nature; which every Nation, both 
civil and barbarous, have expreffed 


cheir Mirth dy. whereof ſo much may be ſafelyx 
learned, as may give a good and graceful Motion 
to the Body. But the Uſe now made of it, ſince 


it is become a difficult Study, ſerves only to cha 


the Blood, and to ſet the Mind upon ſuch Pleaſures, 


as will corrupt the very Being and d Eſence of all No. 


ral Virtues. 
SHoULD we proſecute farther, this and ce 


other like publick Provocations unto Luſt, it would 


ap- 
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appear unto moſt Men nothing elſe, but affected 
Hraiciſin: However, c er we take Leave of the Vir- 
tue of T. emperance, it will not be amiſs to ſpeak 
ann concerning the moderate Uſe of uſe” 


Somme quies rerum, placidiſime forme Dare. 


lr then it be ſo ſweet, it muſt belong to dur 
Senſe; it were improper to attribute it to the Toueh 
or Taſte; for no Man could ever tell us of what 
Taſte it is, yet certainly it belongs to all the Senſes. 
For in the Definition thercof, we ſay it is /gatio ſen- i 
ſuum externorum, a binding of the outward Senſes, | 
by Reaſon of the Aſcent of Vapours from the Sto- 
mach or otherwiſe, by which, the Paſſages from 
the Heart or the Brain, are obſtructed, and cannot 
give a Supply of Spirits to the out ward Senſes: As 
for the in ward Senſes of the Mind, they ſuffer not 
by Heep, which is the Privation of the Act of Senſe, 
the Power remaining, which is evident in the Caſe 
of Dreams, when the Brain is, as it were, benumm d, 
and having not its Motion in every Part alike, its 
Thoughts appcar like the Stars between the flying 
Clouds, not in the Order, which a Man would 
chooſe to obſerve them, but as the uncertain Flight 
of broken Clouds permits. 

Now the Natural End of Sep i is the refreſh- 
ing of our Strength when itisexhau- n 
ſted; we therefore uſually ſay, that Sleep. * 
it is Sep, which, to make one 
of our Lives profitable, makes the other mY 
table; wherefore our King Alfred divided the whole 

'roxbipeeys into three Parts, eight Hours he allotted 
0 for 
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for Study and Buſineſs, eight for Eating and Rez 
creations, and as many for Sp: So that moderate 


Sleep takes up one third Part of our Life: which 
5 — of Sleep, can appertain to no other 


Virtue, than to that, which is the Moderator of all 
ſenſual Pleaſures, Temperance : And we havegreat 
Reaſon to follow Moderation in this Matter; for, 
as nothing doth reſtore us more to our ſclves, when 
We faint and are weary, than Sleep ſoberly taken, 
ſo notlüng doth more ſtupifie, than its Exceſs: For 
this Cauſe, Nirembergius, a witty Feſiut, is angry 
With Seep, and ſhewsſucha Multitude of Inconve-' 
iencies that-S/eep bringeth upon us; that had not 
thee the good Fortune to have befallen Adam in 
his anocency; he would have gone near to have 
done as much for Sleep, as St. Auguſtine had done 
for Natural Luſt; and made 1 it aiccond Part of Orl· 
ginal Sin. 21:1 
THEREFORE, for the moderating this Vue; 
the beſt Counſel I can give, is that of Hypocrates, 
Labor, Cibus, Somnus, Venus, omnia mediocria; 
the Words, as they ſtand in Place, . ſo they are in 
Order of Nature; Labour, to procure Appetite ; 
Meat, to ſatisfie it; Sleep, to help Digeſtion 3 and 
Venus, to eaſe the Body of Superfluities. 
ALL that we have ſaid, not only of Temperance; 
but of Fortitude, is briefly ſumm d up by Epifte- 


tus, in theſe two Words, Suſtine & Abſtme: Theſe 


Virtues are abſolutely neceſſary, all the reit are ſo 


but upon Occaſion, and, for the moſt Part, ate ra- 
ther the Beauliſpings, or the outward Ornaments 


| At a virtuous W 


Of LIBER ALI T x. 


F OLLOWING Ariſtotle's Method, the 
next Virtue we are to diſcourſe of, is Li- 
berality, whoſe two Extreams are aowria & 
4e. pi, that is, Avarice: The Definition 
thereof is drawn from the Object about which it 
is oonverſant, that is Money; for Liberality is 
that decent Mein, which we are to uſe in giving 
or receiving, in ſpending or laying up of Riches; 
by which we underſtand, not only That, which 
ordinarily bears the Name of Money, but all 
whatſoever may be purchaſcdor had for Money, 
in what Kind ſoever, as Lands, Houſes, and 
Cloaths, In all theſe, whoſo deſires mote than 
is for Neceſſity, or for Conyeniency, offends 
againſt the Commands of this Virtus: The Hu- 
mour or Paſſion, which this Virtue moderates, 
is Love of Money, a ſtrange and g | 
unreaſonable Paſſion, — being RY | 
fi d upon a Matter, which, of Money.  _ 
its ſelf, is of no Uſe, ſave only that Men have 
agreed, that Money ſhall be the common Mea- 
{ure of all Things that are uſeful: And this Love 
of Money, ſpoils all Liberality, as may be proved 
by ſeveral Inſtances, which Theophraſtus hath 
ſet down in his Character of areAdSrpia; which 
is rei- Tis &PAoTuias umn S E 
to which, He ſays, Liberality is directly oppo- 
ſite, and is defined to be To eggemxcy αεh˖!u 
eis Ta mrs, a Virtue eaſie and ready to lay out 
Ut . | "__ 
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its Money upon all good and lawful Occaſions ; 
when the Want of Liberality makes Men ſtingy, 
that they grudge to be at the neee Expences 
of Lite. 

INDEED there is a Sort of Pankiveny, which 
3 nm. We call a Virtue, as it is in the 
mendedl. eon People of Holland, who are ſo 
4 induſtrious, that they are able to 


furniſh infinite Luxury, which they never pra- 
Ctice, and are fo ſparing, that they Trafhck all 
 . the Year in Pleaſures, which they never taſte : 


ina voluntary Po- 


Thus they are rich and happy 
and wretched in 


verty, whilſt others are 


their real Wealth as all are, who have that 


Mies hoh or Littleneſs of Mind; which Theo- 


us obſerves to be pl dia 19 Napops ep 
7 92jev, and this fordid Parſmmony is admi- 
rably deſcribed i en in his Fourteenth 


Satyr, 


3 GN SOLE} 
Am & cog minimas eee ſores. 


No They who fiſt dada the Uſe of 
Money, which ſome aſcribe to 


The, 
ney, a 2 Abraham's Father, were the Au- 


cial Invention. thors of a moſt uſeful Invention: 


For, ſince Bartering, or Change of Ware for 


Ware, cannot be without much Inconvenience, 
a fairer or more commodious Way could not be 
provided to furniſh our ſelves with all Neceſſa- 
ries, not only for Life, but for good Deeds, * 4 
8 4 4 On 
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Money ; which, conſiſting of Gold and Silver, 
Things hard tobe come by, not withour tedious 
and perilous Voyages to Peru and Mexico, and 
being alſo of eaſie Carriage, is moſt adapted for 
Tranſportation, and daily Uſe in Merchandize. 
Notwithſtanding this, ſuch a ſtrange, unnatural 
Paſſion hath poſſeſſed the Minds of Men, that it 
hath taken off our Affection and Love for other 
Things, and fix d it upon Morey, which is only 
the Means to procure all other Things: This 
Paſſion hath begotten the moſt e or dbe 
deformed Monſter among the Love of Money, the 
Brood of Vices, which is Awva- 2 Paſ- 
rice; for the Creature, it once | 
ee as the Poet tells us, 


Aſtat prolato jejunus unde auro. 


The Husbandman ready himſelf to eve; will 
fell his Corn for Gold; and the Beggar, let him 
have but ſome ſmall Piece of Coin, ſiecs conto- = 
quit ore famem, will be content to ſhiver in his 
Rags, cndure the Biting of his Hunger, rather 
chan lay out his Penny for a Piece of Bread: A 
Humour this, as it is moſt unaccountable, ſo it 
zs moſt dangerous. For whereas Vices are of two 
; | Sorts; ſome are intermittent, and take us, as it 
were, by Fits, as Gluttony, Luſt, ae, 
Anger, and the like. 
: THESE, by affording us 
- | ſome lucid Intervals, — us e * 
Leave to bethink our ſelves of 
what we haye done, and, by this Means, pro- 
9 duce 
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duce Repentance: But there are others without 
any Intermiſſion, and keep us, as it were, in a 
continual Fit; ſuch are Ambition, Malice, and 


that which w ſpeak of, Love of Money, 


or Covetouſneſs; theſe never allow us Time to 
reflect, but continually preſs upon us, and leave 
no Room for a ſober or a relenting Thought: 
For it hath been ſcarce ever heard of, that any 
malicious, ambitious, or covetous Perſon, did 
ever return by Repentance, but died in his Sin. 
That which by Abuſe we commonly call Love, 
and which hath been the Cauſe of much Miſchief, 
hath found, at length, ſomewhat to qualifie its 
too great Warmth, either Time or Buſmefs : 
But nothing can ſtop the violent Workings of 
this Humour; Buſmeſs encreaſeth it, as being 
that, which is chiefly occaſion'd by this Amor 


ſceleratus habendi: Old Age doth not diminiſh 


— 


it; for we ſee, that it is almoſt the Property of 
old Men, to doat upon their Wealth, as Know- 


ing ho eaſie tis to loſe, and hard to get: And 


it hath been obſerved, that many Perſons have 
been hardly brought to make their Mills, be- 
cauſe they could not well brook theſe Words, 1 
give; which Words are, in a Manner, the very 


Eſſence and Form of Liberality. 


W x have therefore great Reaſon to be eſpe- 
era Gal watchful over our Minds, 
per is to beavoided that they do not ſink into a nig- 
above all Things. gardly or covetous Temper ; not 
that He is of that Temper, who ſpends leſs than 
He hath coming in, nor He who can thrive by 
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Prices, upon which the lazy and expenſive can- 
not live; but He is to be condemned for it, ho 
breaks out into Fraud, Rapine and Oppreſſion, 
for the ſake of multiplying his Heaps; who with 
conſtant Aſſiduity and Application of Mind, 
purſues the Queſt of Riches, and never thinks 
of being liberal to any one; yet, alittle to com- 
fort and encourage the covetous Perſon, we are 
to underſtand, that the Virtue of Liberality is 

as well ſeen in receiving as in giving: — 
as it is deſigned to be a. Virtue moderating o 
Receipts, as well as our Gifts: And He, wh 
is not careful of his Layings up, as well as of his 
Expences, ſhallquickly find, that his Liberality 


will have an End. 


MAN Reaſons arc beat by Ariſtotle to 


prove, what needs not, that Liberality is ſeen 


more in giving, than in receiuing: But we muſt 
know, that the Receiving, which ſo much com- 
mends the liberal Perſon, conſiſts not in the re- 
ceivitg of Benefits' from thoſe, that can give 
— for this is, indeed, but a kind of Baſeneſs, 
but in the honeſt improving of our Stock, of our 
Thrift, and all our Opportunities of lawful Gain, 
of our Reycnues, good Husbandry, and Mer- 
chandize, For this is the moſt proper Founda- 
tion of all Liberality, to make the beſt Uſe of all 
juſt. Means of gaining, that ſo we may have Abi» 
lity of expending upon convenient and neceſſa- 
ry Occaſions, either of rewarding ſuch Perſons, 
as deſerve well, or of relieving the Neceſſitous. 


F 3 THERE 
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THERE is a Virtue, which we call Frapatity, 
whoſe peculiar Praiſe confiſteth, in ſaving Char- 
ges, and inlayingup: The Truth is, Leberulity 
1 and. 0 are but one Virtue; 
4 ns 4 for in wag uoality, Liberali- 
W121!) 1 Fy is but Prafuſeneſs and with- 
aut Liberality; Bagel is but Avarice; only 
this Difference there is, that Liberality is ſeen in 
giving, Frugality in ſaving, and both theſe do 
cancur to make up the Virtue, we now ſpeak of: 
By-the: way, we muſt obſerve, that Frngality 
ſometimes ſignifies all Virtucs; according to 
which Acceptation we ſpeak, when we ſay, Ho- 
miuem frigi omnia rełtè facere; and eſſe frugi, 
Was, in . Opituon, a 4 25 rr a 
Kings. 

Hir RERTO ve bat chen ef öl Parts, 
which conſtitute the very Eſſence of Libtrality; 
it now remains, chat we conſider ſome material 
Circumſtances,” which are e to be ob- 
ſerved in Giving. 8 


3 


FHirſt, TR ri why wegive, and this bald 


be nothing elſe büt 1d * Mor, 
ae del of Gi, ohrum S. honeffurm ; what: 
. LK ever is juſt, honeſt, and credi- 
table: Whence we may infer,” that thoſe Men 


ate not to be adeounted liberal, who! give for for 
Qſtentation, or to gain Fame and Glory; 


thafewho bribe Judges and Advocates, Wer Ju 


high Honouts, and Places of greaten Power, as 


TROP Gracchus and Jalus Ceſar did, 5 
of abu: 


ſlkoc may he perverted ; nor thoſe, who aim at 
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abuſed theſe great Virtues, dendi, ſublevands, 
ignoſcendi, as the Hiſtorian relates, that He might 
— any Means ſecure to himſelf the ſupreme Do. 
minion; nor thoſe who raiſe a Profit from their 
Benefits, and put them out, as it were, to Uſe, 
and turn their Libcrality into a kind of Tr -affick, ; 
nor thoſe, who give to be rid of the Importuni- 
ty of Suitors, who, by their Boldnefs, endeayour 
to extort Alms from timorous and cafic-natur d 
Men: But thoſe only merit the 
Character of lileral Perſons, who perſons => are hen 
are ready to reward the Virtuous, 
and relieve-the Neceſlitous: Seeing we are to 
temper: our Beneficence by ſundry. Circumſtan- 
ces, in the firſt Place, as to Perſons, we may 
thus makeourLiberality a Part of Juſtice, by gi- 
ving every Man, what zs fit, and what is due: 
And here come-in all virtuous Perſons ; all in- 
duſtrious, indigent, and poor Labourers; all 
our decayed Kinsfolk, and all our well deſerving 
Friends; in ſhort, all that need us, of what De- 
ſert ſoever they be: We are to reject the crauing 
and unſatisfied, who are angry, if a Drop of Cha- 
rity fall beſides their private Fleece; the A¶olut 
and riatous, who are ſober, perhaps, and frugal, 
till they have earned a Sum to debauch withal 3 
the Wanderors and Spyes, who dare not Icad 
their unwarrantable Lives in any fixed Abode; 
the Irreligious and Prophane, who never ule the 
Name of Ghri/t, but when they ask an Alms with 
it: Tho all theſe are to be paſſed by, and are nat 
to be taken Notice of * the liberal Man; Ae 
| + | | 
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He is not with Held from doing Good to all 
others within the Verge of his — therefore 
his Bounty is not ſtinted to his own Family or 
Friends, to thoſe of his own Sect or Humour; 
but He is liberal to thoſe who have done Evil to 
him, and may be preſumed ready to do more. 

Secondly, W E are to conſider the Time, we 

5 ate to give in, that we prolon 
| The Tine to not our Gift, nor torment — 
give. Receiver with Expectation: For 
this Cauſe, our Liberality towards others, muſt 
have reſpect tothe Seaſons of great Sickneſs and 
great Loſſes, tothe Scarceneſs both of Work and 
of Proviſions: Therefore, when a ſober young 
Man is ſinking at the Beginning of his Trade, 
we muſt lay hotd of that Opportunity to help 
him: If another be under an Arreſt, we are by 
this Virtue,” engaged to ddiver2tins in Time; 
for ſo we may fave him from perpetual Chains. 

- Thirdly, Tn Circumſtance of Place, muſt 
not be neglected: For ſometimes we beſtow Be- 
nefirs in Honour of thoſe, to whom we give 
them, and theſe muſt be done publickly: Some- 
times they are given for the Relief of Neceſlities, 
and theſe muſt be diſperſed with all poſſible Pri- 
VACY 3 for many modeſt 'Men would willingly 
receive, but are aſnamed to ask: Therefore the 
Man who is diſcreetly liberal, is very ſparing to- 
Ward thoſe, who perpetually haunt the publick 
Streets and Avenues to Churches; but he looks 
fot the Needy analy in their Miſeries, or in their 
Labour; there, He conceiveth, "He hath a fit 


Place ona * the depoſi ting his Alms. 
9 ö 8 3 Fourth: 
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Fourthly, W are to conſider, how much we 

are to give, that we be not too 

rofl, that we be not too, ſpa- 8 — _ 

ring: This we may call due Mea- paring. 

ſure; and Proportion, whereby our liberal Deeds 
arc fitted to the Need of the Receiver, and to 
the Abilities of the Giver. 

Tovuc hid the Needs of the — <ng 
Liberality doth not always limit it ſelf to mere 
Neceſſity; but in Perſons, whoſe Fortuncs are 
by Loſs and Accident declining, it hath reſpect 
to Decency, conſidering how great the Fell. is 
from Riches to Poverty: And in Men, who 
cannot ſupport Life, but with the continual Sweat 
of their Brows, it pitieth the Heavineſs of their 
Yoke, and contributes ſomewhat towards the 
Eaſe of Human Nature. 
- TovucHiNGs the Ability of the Giver; this 
Duty doth not require of all Men the ſame Pro- 
pottion, ſome; may afford a #wentteth, and 
others a thirtiethᷣ Part: For before we go about 
any charitable Work, we ſhould conſider the 
Quantity of what we poſſeſs; how much is re- 
quired for the ſupporting us in the Condition of 
our Birth, out Place, our Office, our Family, 
and for the Diſcharge of our Obligations; for 
whoſe Fortunes are intangled, an hundredth Pait 
for Liberality, may be over Meaſure. But St. 
Auguſtine ſays, Regnum celorum tantum valet, 
ntum habueris; every Man's Faculties is the 
Price of the Kingdom of Heaven; the ſame we 
way ay, in * 1 this Virtue of Liberali- 


ty 


| 
| 
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tys it is valued at the Price of what u have, 
not at what we have not; ſo that out of much; 
we are to give nuch; out of littie, to give pro: 
portionably; for no Man is too poor to be libe: 
ral. Nay, he, who gives out of a little, in the 
Opinion both of God and good Men, is far more 
acceptable than he who gives much out of agreat. 
er Store: We read, when a great and wealthy 
Gentleman had preſented himſelf to the Oracle 
with a pompous and coſtly Sacrifice, he would 
needs know how grateful this was to m en 
he received no other Anſwer but this, * wu ON 


* * 11 bn as GT p 011 


| hd bed, 0, G. T deals Bosercge 


How was I pleaſed with'that' poor Hind 
the moſt — Hermioneus! | m Y 
LTD 00184 

No this was a poor Man, who approich- 
ing the Oracle to Worſhip, offered nothing elſe 
but a ſmall Piece of Lea ven and Salt. Thus 
the Devil, where he did bear the Herſin of a 
God, knew very well how to act his Part; for, 


in the Judgment of our Saviour, who beſt un- 


derſtood how to value Things, the poor Widow s 

Mite amounted to more than all = Offeringsof 

the Wealthy. 

' Fifthhy, Ws jad conſider the Quality of 
the Benefit we beſtow ; how well 


«The Gift ie de it befits the Recerver : For this 


conſidered. ' Reaſon, we are to give Cloaths 


tothe naked, Food to the hungry, Books to the 


ande, and d Phyſick to the ſck: Toa 
g 
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good Principle will find out J/orkhouſts for the 
Poor, which is a double Charity; for, at the 
ſame Time, Diligence isencouraged, anda Sup- 
ply isadminiſtred. Wherefore it is a great Part 
of Prudence, to afford ſuitable Supplies to the 
Neceſſities of Mankind, and not to cry out, the 
Lord help them only, when Bread is wanting. 

Ir wasaKing, who being asked a Penny by 
a Beggar, anſwered him, that a Penny was too 
little fora King to give; and the poor Petitioner 
then asking him a Talent, the King replyed, that 
a Talent was too much for a Beggar to ask: Thus 
he baſely eſcaped the beſtowing a Gift. Yet thus 
much by this ve learn, that our Benefit muſt be- 
fit the Receiver : For, if a Madman ask a Sword, 
we muſt deny him; and if a Perſon in Want ask 
Relief, we muſt give it, becauſe out Gifts mult 
be always benefieial to ſuch, as receive them. 
Lach, We muſt take great Care, with what 
Mind we give, and above all, we muſt be ſure, 
that we do it with a chearful Heart: For to give 
with Difficulty and Back wardneſs, is, as it were, 
to put Gravel into the Bread we diſtribute, and 
howſoever Neceflity forces the poor Man to ſwal- 
low it, yet it loſes all Pleaſure in the Eating. 
ABO vx all Things, it principally concerns 
liberal Men, to conſider warily from whom they 
do receive, and whence, or from what Means 
they give: For it is a little Theft to receive un- 
lawfully, as unlawtully to give: which is very 
aptly expreſſed in that proverbial Saying, were 
there no Receivers, there would be no Thieves. | 
| as 
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In the Civil Wars of Rome, managed by 51 
and Marius, according to the Manner of Thie: 
viſh War, the Conqueror, by Proclamation, gave 
away the Houſes and Poſſeſſions of ſuch as were 
vanquiſhed : But (which was very remarkable) 
there was not onetobefound, who would make 
an Advantage of theſe Gifts, but all, with one 
Conſent, tanguam à ſacris, abſtained and held 
their Hands, neither would they receive or touch 
any Thing, that belonged to others, as if they 
bad been Things conſecrated to the Service = 
the Gods. cls 
WHERE ſhall ſome Chriſtians appear 1 
| theſe Actions of the Common Pcople of Rome, 
ſhall come to be examined; when, without 
Scruple, they take all Things to be good Purchaſe, 
which either thcir Malice or their Avarice tempt 
them to receive? This one Example ſhall put to 
Shame and Confuſion, all thoſe, who have taken 
Occaſi jon, by War or Oppreſſion, by purloin- 
ing and ſcizing upon the Poſſeſſions of the ad- 
verſe Party, to relieve their Beggary and bale 
Condition: The very Donations of Hlla and 


Ceſar, arc cenſured by thoſe that report them, 
for rapacious and unjuſt, tho made under Pre- 


tence of War: And doubtleſs, what is not law- 
ful to give, is notlawful to be receiyed. 


Many other Circumſtances are to be obſerved | 


in Giving: 


. tirft, IN Giving. we muſtbe — not to | 
give of the meaneſt, or refuſe of what we have, 
but of the better Sort, and ſuch as may be uſeful: 


For 
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For he that gives of the worſt, and reſerves the 
beſt, hath more Regard of himſelf, than of him 
to whom he gives; whereas a Man truly liberal, 
regards not himſelf ſo much as he doth him to 
whom he is beneficial. Forthe Manner of God's 
Bounty tous, ſhould ſhew us the Way, how we 
ſhould be bountiful to others; for God daily 
loads us with his Benefits; He perpetually crowns 
us with Loving-kindneſs and tender Mercies: 
Now the Return we are to make for all theſe 
Favours, for our Health, for our Reaſon, for all 


the Accommodations of our Bodies, is only to 
help our poor Neighbour with a _ Gold Or 


Silver. 

Secondly, No r the Greatneſs of the Benefit, 
but the Ability of the Giver, is that which com- 
mends the Gift; as inthe Caſe of the rich Man's 
Offering, and the poor Widow's in the Goſpel ; 
the former gave out of his Abundance, which 
was not in the leaſt diminiſhed by it; the latter 
gave All, and that with a willing Mind, which 
did enhance the Value of her Gift, duch _ 
that of the rich Man. 

Thirdly, 'T 18 obſervable, we ſich Perſons; 
who eaſily, as by Gift or by Inheritance, attain 
to what they have, ſeem to be more liberal, than 
ſuch, who by their Labour and Induſtry, have 


compaſled their Wealth : For the firſt of theſe 
never tryed what Poverty was, never knew the 


Priceof a Penny; and hence it comes to pats, 
that they ſo eaſily part with it; whereas thoſe. 
win hardly gain, with great and continual Ea 
Aberr! bour 
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bour, what they have, are commonly more te- 
nacious, becauſe Things gotten with the Sweat 
of the Brow, are held moſt precious, and conſe- 
quently are not ſo readily given away: This 
makes the Trader frugal in ordering his Money 
and Expences; this makes him ſo cautious in 
Buying and Selling, whereby his Mind is inur d 
to a great Piece of Wiſdom, to eſteem and com- 
parc one Thing with another, to judge and value 
not only Things neceſlary for the preſent, but all 
others alſo; for the Grounds and Principles of 
Judgment and Diſcretion are the ſame, though 
the Subjects, whereupon they are exerciſed, are 
diverſe: This doth alſo make him orderly and 
temperate in his Dict, carctul of his Health and 
Life; while the Gentleman is thought leſs cau- 
tious and prodigal of all theſe; he cats greedily, 
and ſpends his Money laviſhly ; he ſuffers himſelf 


to beover-reach'd, and thinks he is generous, 


when he is fool'd by the meaneſt and unwor- 


thieſt of the People, impudent Pedlars, or flat- 


tcring Hofs. But it is quite otherwiſe, where 


Men have and make Uſe of the Parts God hath 
given them; they are liberal, but it is with Diſ- 


cretion; and they are frugal, but without the 
leaſt Suſpicion of Avarice. 

W HEREFORE now, we ſhould conſider a 
little the Nature of theſe two Vices, that are op- 
poſite to Liberality, Prodigality and Covetouſ- 
neſs. The Nature of which Vices is ſufficient- 
ly diſcovered, by that, which we have ſaid of the 
Virtue Liberality, only this Remark ſhould be 

made, 
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made, that the Object of Liberality being two- 


fold; giving and receiving, the oppolite Vices 


have parted theſe two betwixt them; the one be- 
ing converſant in immoderate giving, the other 
in immodcrate ſaving or taking: If we compare 


theſe Vices ſo as to diſcover which is the worſt, 


and of the blackeſt Dye, we muſt conclude, 
that Avarice doth far go beyond 
Prodigality, in Unprofitableneſs unprofitable, and 
and Miſchicf: For all the Time Were tran Prodi 
the covetous Man lives, he is but atv. 
like a Heap of Dung, which doth no Good at all 
whilſt it lies together; by Death, indeed, his 
Wealth is ſpread abroad into many Hands, and 
ſo it falls out to relieve the Neceſſities, and to 
ſupply. thoſe, who, out of a virtuous Intention, 
are well diſpoſed to do Good to others: This may 
be the Reaſon, why the Prodigal are pitied and 
bemoancd, but the Covetous ate never thought 
on without Deteſtation and Hatred: For other 
vitious Inclinations combat Reaſon, and often 
baffle it, but ſeldom can fo far vanquith it, / as 
that a Man doth applaud himſelf in his Miſcar- 
riages; but the covetous Humour ſeizeth on our 
Reaſon it ſelf; and ſeateth it {elf therein, indu- 
Cing it to countcnance and abett, what is done 
amiſs: The voluptuous Man is ſwayed by the 
Violence of his Appetite ; but the Covetous arc 
{ſeduced by the Dictates of their judgments; 
thetefore they hoard all, and will not be perſwa-! 
dedtopart with any Thing, becauſe they eſteem 
£6. _ Rich- 


Avarice is more 
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\ Riches the beſt Thing in the World, and then 
they judge themſelves moſt wiſe, when they are 
molt baſe. 

Theſe are eſpecially of two Kinds. 

THE Firſt are thoſe who fail only in giving, 
for whom no Man is indeed the worlez yet 
withal, ſuch they are, as for whom no Man is the 
better; they are, in Appearance, exactly juſt and 
punctual in their Dealing, and will preciſely give 
every Man his own ; but withal, they will re- 
quire their own again with the utmoſt Rigour, 
without abating the leaſt Point: Theſe, Men, as 
the World goes, paſs amongſt many for juſt, up- 
right and honeſt Perſons; yet, to expreſs the 
Badneſs of their Crime, we call them by ſundry 
evil Names, ſometimes p«dao;, Parſimonious, 
oryaoyes Tenacious, to whoſe Fingers, their 
Money is, as it were, glued and nailed; ſome- 
times they are called wpCme, Sordid, who, for 
a ſmall Gain, will undergo any baſe Office; or 
they are wwwvorerz, Cumini Settores, who, 
that they may ſeem to do no Injuſtice, will divide 
aHair, or the ſmalleſt Things with you. 

BUT if we would pleaſe God and act virtu- 
ouſly, we muſt demean our ſelves as Fob did, 
Job 29. 11, Cc. deliver the Poor that cry, 
and not grindhis Face; help the Fatherleſs and 
the Nido, not exact the 5 Farthing they 
owe: Thus the good Publican recommended 
himſelf to our Saviour; Luke 19. 8, 9. Be- 
hold, Lord, Half of my Goods I give to the 

Poor: Hence He was — a Son of Abra- 
| ham, 
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ham, and Salvation came to his Houſe. So near 
to the Heart of Piety doth the Holy Scripture lay 
the Practice of Liberality and Bounty: For no 
Men can be ſaid to be pions, unleſs they be well 
reported of for good Works; unleſs they have 
brought up Children, and lodged Strangers; un- 
leſs they have relieved the flicted, and have di- 
ligently followed every good Deed. 

Secondly, THERE is a ſecond Sort of cove- 
Nen Men, who offend not only Uſurers and Game- 
in not giving, but in exceſſive gerscenſured. 
taking, be it right or wrong: 
They will take that which belongs to other 
Men, without any Reſpect to common ee 
Such as theſe are ſurers, and all that make Gain 
of ſordid and illiberal Arts, Keepers of the 
Stews, and Gaming -Houſes: Such as enrich 
themſelves, and care not how they impoveriſh 
others, like that Lord, who would make his 
Hedge go ſtrait: Such as undo whole Towns, 
and rob Churches; for whom the Name of Co- 
wvetous Perſons is too gentle and mean, we ought 
rather to call them impious, unjuſt, and wicked 
for whom no ill Character is bad enough: Of 
all theſe great and enormous Vices, Avarice is 
the Ground, and therefore, not without Cauſe, 
did the Apoſtle call it the Root of all Evil, From 
whence, Oppreſſion, Rapine, Injuſtice, and all 
the moſt vitious Humours do ariſe, that are the 
Diſeaſes, and predominant Miſchiefs of the 
Mind: And the Practices of covetous Perſons, 

© to 
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to ſober and good Men, can ſeem no better, 


than that of the Devil, who goes about ſeeking, 
whom he may deceive and devot. 
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MASNIFICENCE is but an Appen- 

dix to Liberality; for the Man, who by 
Fortitude, hath baniſhed all Faint-heartedneſs 
and Fear, who by Temperance hath ſubdued De- 
bauchery, and by Liberality hath delivered him- 
ſelf from Avarice, the very Sink of Evil; He 
is ſo well qualified for a regular and good Life, 
that the reſt of the Virtues might rather have ſer- 


ved for Train and Attcndance, than have requi- 


red any diſtinct Diſcourſe to be made of them. 
Bur, ſince we have tied our ſelves to Ariſto- 
tles Order, We muſt be content to follow his 
Steps, and treat of Virtues in ſuch a Method, as 
he hath ſer down. BY 
MACNIFICENCE then, in the ſtricteſt 
Senſe of the Word, is a Virtue, that teaches us 
how to obſcrye a Decorum in the managing of 
great and coſtly Expences. So that Magnificence 
goeth beyond the Ability of an ordinary Perſon ; 
whether we conſider the Means by which it 
worketh, or the Works themſelves, which it 
doth produce, | 
As to the Means by which it worketh, it is 


great Store of Wealth and Income; which if a 
; | VIt- 
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virtuous Man hath, He will act according to his 
Character; that is, He will do all the Good he 
can, in the moſt ſplendid Man- 
ner: Perhaps, He will build Co/- * * — 
leges for the breeding up of Youth Magnificence. 
in all Kinds of Learning: And, as it is pleaſant 
to ſee Setts of our own planting to grow and 
flouriſh; ſo it is a Work much more glorious; thus 
to build % Men, and, from tmall Beginnings, 
to ſec great Numbers of Youth ſhoot up to cmi- 
nent Stations, both in Church and State. 

Hap it not been for theſe magnificent Dona- 
lions, thoſe Goths and Vandals, Enthuſiaſts 
of all Denominations, would haye long ſince 
brought Ruin upon all the Methods of ſound Rea- 
ſoning; which have been kept up and encoura- 

ed by theſe charitable Foundations: For, when 

ulians Decree ſhut the Primitive Chriſtians out 
of their Schools, they thought it a Perſecution 
more fatal tothe Church, than the open Cruelty 
of Decius or Diacięſian. 

Secondly, HE will erect Hoſpitals for the 
Poor and Maimed: Now this 0 a another 
Sort of Magnificence doth very work * Migni- 
much ſerve the Publick Intereſt ; cence. 
for thoſe who do theſe Things for the Sake of 
their own private Fancies, and not for the com- 
mon Good, arc Magnificent, as ſome of the 
Church of Rome arc Charitable, when they erect 
SanQuarics, for wilful and Capital Malctactors 
to fly to; when they found ſuch Monaſterics, as 
are the Nurſeries of a blind Devotion: But to be 
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ah Magnificent, is, with daily Proviſions, 
to feed the th not the ſuperſtitious ; toen- 
tertain thoſe that are unfit for Labour, not —_ 
ing Wanderers or Pilgrim. 

C hirdly, Tat Man, who deſerves Praiſe for 
his Magnificence, takes Care to provide thoſe 
Houles, in which the moſt notorious Offenders 
may either be corrected or ſecured; that thoſe, 
who are not ſo far gone in Wickednefs, as to be 
paſt Remedy, may be called back again, and 
amended by juſt and neceſſary Chaſtiſement; that 
thoſe, who have broken through all the Fences 
of Law, may be taken out of "Human Socicty, 

which they would otherwiſe deſtroy and bring 
into Confuſion. 

HaPey the miſerable, who partake of theſe 
Works of Magnificence ; more happy they, who 

5; + out their Money and Reve- 
Mankind xy woof nues for the publick Benefit of 
by this Virtue. Mankind; to inſtru the igno- 
rant in Schools, to heal the diſeaſed in Holpi- 
tals, to /aſb the Back of the Sinner in Bride- 
wells, and to cure the unſound Mind in Beth- 
lem's. 

Now the Works of Magnificence, whether 
they be publick, or whether they be private, 
they are to be performed with all Pomp and State: 
They are eſpecially ſeen in Feaſts and Enter. 
tainments, either of our Friends, or of Men of 
the higheſt Quality ; or clſe in building ftately 


Houſes, Caſtles, Churches and Theatres: That 
| Man, who knows how, in the moſt ſeemly Fa- 


ſhion, 
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ſhion, to manage theſe Undertakings, is truly 
Magnificent. 

Bur here, the Magnificent Perſon is yery 
prone to run into a very ill Ex EE 
treme: Having great Things ſuch as are Magni- 
much in his Thoughts, his Mind ficent. 
is apt to fly too high, out of the Reach of Pru- 
dence; then He falls to the building of Obel/ikes, 
Coluſſus s, and Pyramids: This Diſtemper ſwell'd 
the Heads of many in old Time, who ſpent great 
Sums upon magnificent Tiles, vaſt and ſumptu- 
ous Statues, great and mighty Vanities; For 
Solomon, the beſt Judge of theſe Things, hath 
paſſed this Sentence upon them, that they are 
all ſo: For Eccl. 2, After He had ,, fügen 
made great Works, planted Vine- of Joy 3 a 
Yards, and had built ſtately Hou- thele Things. 
ſes ; made Pools of Water for the Trees, that 
bring forth Fruit; got large and numerous Herds 
of great and ſmall Cattle; had gathered mighty 
Heaps of Silver and Gold, and filled his Treaſu- 
ry therewith: Upon @ Review of all the Works 
his Hands had wrought, and upon . Pains 
he had taken, He 2 with the trueſt Fudg- 
ment, that ever was pronounced upon the 2 
that all was Vanity. Whereupon, it may be 
ſuppoſed, my Lord Bacon made this wiſe Ob- 
ſervation, that Truth is a naked and open Day- 
light, which doth not ſhew the Masks and Tri- 
umphs of the World half fo ſtately as Candle- 
lights do; and no Man doubts, that if there 
were taken out of —_ Minds, vain a 
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Hattering Hopes, falfe Valuations of Things, 


and the [ maginations of Grandeur; but it would 


leave the Minds of many, who make a great Fi- 


gure, poor foriveld Things, full of Mclancholy 
and Indiſpoſition, and ampleaſing to themſelves. 
BUT there is a Way to lay up our Treaſure 
The Deeds of in Heaven; to be magnificent 
Charity entitle us to ON Earth, and great in Heaven; 


, Heaven, then this Blefſedneſs muſt be got- 


ten, by doing ſuch remarkable Deeds of Charity 
as I have mentioned; and it we do ſo, our 
Names ſhall endure for ever, when Manſoleum's 
are buried, and Pyramids are mouldred into 
Duſt. It is Ariſtotiès Notion, in his Epiſtle to 
Philip, that the Acts of Beneficence have ſome- 
thing in them equal to God, and the whole Life 
of Mankind was compriſed in conferring and 
returning Benefits: *Tis true, there have been 
ſome morole Spirits, ſuch as Chryſippus and Se- 
neca, who have made plauſible Harangues againſt 
Glory; but in the very doing this, they have ap- 
peared to aim at it: Whereas it is the Spur to 
good Works, if it be made Uſe of by one wo 
hath paſſed through the Temple of Virtue, to that 
of Honour: And a Man may, with as much 
Reaſon, argue againſt Eating and Drinking, as 
endeavour to baniſhthe Love of Glory, that ari- 
ſes from the Works of Magniſicence: unleſs this 
did rouze the Souls of Men, perhaps a barbarous 
Sloth, or a brutiſh Stupidity would ſoon over- 


ſpread the World; no Care would be taken to 


promote or ſuſtain the Sears of ingenious Arts, 
| | | Or 
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or the Tribunals of State: This carries Men up- 
on the nobleſt and moſt heroick Attempts, and 
Human Nature, without it, would be a flug- 
giſh and unactive Thing. 

IT was the Thirſt after Glory, together with 
ſome private Ambition, that incited the Egyp- 
tian Kings to be at ſo vaſt Charge, in tlie buil- 
ding the Pyramids; and the Egyptians of lower 
Quality ſpared for no Coſt, to cut out Caves or 
Dormitories in the Lybian Deſerts, which, by 
the Chriſtians, are now a-Days called the Mam. 
mes: And all this was undertaken for the lake 
of an Opinion amongſt them, that ſo long as the 
Body endured, ſo long the Soul continued with 
it, not as animating it, but as unwilling to leave 
her former Habitation: Why ſhould not the 
ſame Thirſt for the Glory of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, move us to do ſuch Works as may ſhine 
before Men, and glorifie our — which is 
in Heaven? 

Ir is not empty Fame, that we muſt ſeek for; 
it is not with Wind that we muſt fill our ſelves; 
we want a more ſolid Subſtance to repair us: 
A Man pinched with Hunger, would be very 
unwiſe, to ſeek rather to provide himſelf of a 
gay Dreſs, than a good Meal; we are to look 
after that, whereof we have — Need, and 
that is Virtue: When this is acquired, then the 
outward Ornaments of Magnificence may be 
made Uſe of; which were ſo de- |. 
ſpiſed by Epicurus, that He made 2 of 2 5 
this one of the Precepts of his Cence. 


dect, Conceal thy Life: He would not have his 
G 4 _ > 
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Diſciples in any Sort to govern their Actions by 
the common Reputation or vulgar Applaule: 
Bur Horace was of another Opinion, who lays, 


Paulim Sepulte diſtat mertie 


Calata virtus 


Concealed Virtue differs not much from dcad 
Sloth; which if it were abſolutely true, then a 
Man would be no further concerned to keep his 
Mind in Order, which is the true Scat of Virtus, 
than as the Actions of it are to be ſeen by others; 
whereas Glory is but the Shadow of true Virtue: 
For, 
.--Repulſce neſtia ſordideæ 

Intaminatis fulget honoribus ; 

Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures, 

Arbvrio popularis aure. 


Virtue, that never can be repulſed or trodden 
down, ſhines forth with untainted Honours ; for 
it neither takes, nor lays down its Dignitics, at 
the Pleaſure either of Ambition or Popularity. 
OF all Virtues, This of Magnificence i is the 
moſt Courtly, the other of Liberality, is rather 
forthe Countrey : So that every magnificent Per- 
ſon is liberal, but every liberal Perſon is nat 
magnificent. The Philoſopher gives us many 
Notes, by which we may know a magnificent 
Perſon. 
firſt, THAT all our Acts of this Kind, be 


Mxeaed to ſome right or profitable End; that 
the 
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the publick Good may be thereby advanced: 
The Soldier muſt not go to the Wars for the 
ſake of Spoil and Rapine, but to defend his 
Country: The Merchant muſt not adventure his 
Life and Fortune for the ſake of Lucre ſo much, 
as that he may maintain his Family comfortably, 
and be enabled to help the diſtreſſed: The Scho- 
lar muſt not bend his Studies ſo much after ſpe- 
culative, as uſeſul Knowledge: The Politician 
muſt not covert ſo greedily the Titles of Honour, 
as the Satisfaction of an innocent Md. 
Secondly, THAT they be not done in Oſten- 
tation, or to get Acclamations; „ " 
for no wiſe Man would depend 5 
upon the Voice of the Rabble for Oſtentation. 
his Happineſs, the Mother of Inconſtancy, In- 
juſtice, and Ignorance: For, if we follow the 
Reports and Applauſes of the Vulgar, we ſhall 
be always wavcring, becauſe we forlake Virtus, 
and take Fortune to be our Guide. P. Annilus 
therefore acted wiſely in his Expedition of Ma- 
cedonia, when he charged the People in his Ab- 
ſence to make not the leaſt Mention of his Acti- 
ons: For Praiſe, indeed, belongs to Virtue ; 
but we are apt to be too fond of it, which Perſius 
hath hit upon, if I can conſtrue him right: 


Laudari haud metuam; neque enim mihi cornea 
 fibra eſt, 


Sed recti fine extremu eſſe recu 
Euge tuum, ee. — On 2 _ 


My 
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My Hearr is not ſo horny, but that I am ſienſi- 
ble of Commendation, and love it; yet I muſt 


deny this to be the only End of An well, to 


hear others ſay, O — Man! O noble At! 

Thirdly, WE muſt do ſuch Acts of Magnifi- 
cence, as v xo r, or common Honeſty requires, 
and that with a goOd and willing Mind, without 
any exe4orowua., or ſordid looking into every 
Account, which betrays a covetous and a ſncak- 
ing Humour. 

For the two Extremes of this Virtue, arc 
aTwepxdyia, or rather Gavanez, a vain, fooliſh, 
and unprofitable Profuſion of extravagant Ex- 
pences; Examples whereof may be brought both 
from private and publick Perſons; as for Inſtance, 
the Megarenſes in their Tragedics, would have 
the Entrance into their Theatre covered with 


Purple and coſtly Cloth: So Alexander the 


Great, rewarded a ſtrong Drinker with a Talent 


of Gold, chat is, with 125 Pounds Weight in 
Gold. 


THE other Extreme is Meni, which 


ſignifies an indecent Parſimony in great Works, 


whereby the State and Grace of them is eclipſed: 


Now an Inſtance of Magnificence, and of this 


Sort of Sharing, we have in that Story of the 
Athenians, and of Phidtas the famous Statua- 


ry: The Athenians reſolving to erect a magni- 


ficent Statue to Minerua, conſulted with Phi- 
dias concerning the Matter, of which it was to 
be framed, whether of Marble or Ivory: Phi. 
dias making Choice of Marble, fog adding 
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his Reaſons, that it was more laſting, and would 
retain its Splendour a great while longer, his Ma- 
ſters heard him with Patience: But as ſoon as He 
began to tell them, it would alſo be cheaper, 
they commanded him to hold his Peace, as ſup- 
poſing, the leaſt Mention of Thrift in this Cale, 
to be unſeaſonable: Here was Magniſicenc“ in 
the Athenians; but in Phidias, poorneſs of 
Mind, that might become a private Man, but 
not ſo public a Work. 

Tus the Expences of Salomon and Fuſti- 
man, are Patterns of Magnifi- 

cence ; but when we ſee . — Kür * 
a Barber in Martial, giving Or- | 
ders to have a ſtarely Tomb of Marble built for 
him at his Death, we laugh at the ridiculous 
Man for his Profuſeneſs: For Par/mony, though 
in private Men, it goes for a laudable Virtue, 
yet, in the Exerciſe of Magnificence, it will hard- 
ly find any Place: For how much the more ho- 
nourable and wealthy any Man is, he is obliged 
to be bountiful, and to give with the greater Ge- 
neroſity and Largeneſs of Heart; it is expected, 
that He ſhould be of a more free and ingenuous 
Spirit, than others, without any Tincture of a 
narrow Soul, or of Baſeneſs; but he is ſtill caſt- 
ing about in his Thoughts, how to find the moſt 
fitting Objects for the moſt extended Bounty; 
ſuch a Bounty, as may redound to the general 
Benefit and Good of Mankind, in Oppoſition 
to all thoſe little ſelfiſh Deſigns, which vile Per- 
ſons 
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ſons are addicted to: In Oppoſition alſo to Pro. 
 aigality, which hath this peculiar Folly belong- 
ing to it, that it takes Care to deſtroy it ſelf. 


—— — 
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Of MAGNANIMITY, 


E come now to handle that which is the 
chicfcſt Virtue, the Height and Perfection 
of all the reſt for ſo, in Truth, is Magnanimi- 
ty, if we conſider it aright, and not as Ariſtotle 
hath deſcribed it: There is a Virtue in Chriſtians, 
whereby they adorn their Profeſſion, which our 
Philoſopher either knew not, or he thought it 
not worth his Notice; For Humility, which is 


| indeed the greateſt Part of Magnanimity, is ſo 
| Hurallitythe ſcurvily treated by him, as that it 
| teſt Virtueof Ghri. finds no Place among the Virtues : 
| ſtians, None of the Philoſophers could 
| diſcern its Excellency ; becauſe they were a proud 
| and ſelf. conceited Generation, and moſt of their 
| Controverſies aroſe from their overvaluing their 
| own Opinions. 
| Now this pure, humble, undefiled Diſpo- 
| ſition of Mind, by Nature, we cannot pretend 
f to, becauſe of the original Corruption of Na- 
| ture; but, by the Grace of God in the Goſpel, 


we may attain it, and it is the chief Deſign of 
| the Goſpel, to direct us in the, Way to it. Al- 
| though this Humility did generally paſs among 
| the Philoſophers in the worſt Senſe, for a poor- 
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ſpirited, puſilanimous Virtue ; yet it hath always 
had an extraordinary Preeminence, not only in 
Religion, but in the PRI of all truly wile 
Men, and in all the beſt Practice of civil Life: 
For even in this World, the dark, 

reſerved, crafty Men, have fail d a — 
of their Deſigns, more than the Pebgns, than the 
plain, upright and honeſt Men ; 

becauſe the crafty Man has many Parts to play, 
many Minds to put on, many Faces to ſhift ; ſo 
that it is almoſt impoſſible for him fo to act all, 
as not to bediſcovered in ſome, and then he will 
be ſuſpected in all; whereas the honeſt, lowly- 
minded Man, has but one Part toperform, which 
is his own, and that far more eaſie for him to do, 
becauſe he always acts according to the Plainneſs 
and Simplicity of Nature. 

THIS Advantage comes by Humility in this 
Life; but in relation to the other State, no Vir- 
tue is of greater Uſe and Benefit: For nothing 
ſhews a ncarer Reſemblance to the Divine Na- 
ture, than a Mind that is humble and undefiled; 
nothing manifeſts a greater Conformity to the 
Divine Laws, than a Life of Humility and Low- 
lineſs; nothing expreſſes that true and generous 
Diſdain, which all true Chriſtians have, or ſhould 
have of theſe carthly, tranſitory Things; nothing 
declares a more magnanimous Confidence in the 
Divine Providence; nothing a more ſubmiſſive 
Reſignation to the Divine Will; nothing a more 
ſtedfaſt and aſſured Hope of future Happineſs; 
nothing can keep us ſafer from dangerous Mix- 


takes 
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takes, in all Matters of our eternal Concern- 
ment: For the humble and candid Mind, of 
which a right Meaſure may fooneſt be taken, is 
beſt prepared to take aright Meaſure of ſpiritual 
Things; that meek and ſincere Diſpoſition, which 
leaſt of all deceives others, is leaſt of all capable 
of bcing deccived it ſelf, in the Ways of ever- 
laſting Salvation: Have not more bold, ventu- 
rous, artificial Wits fallen into Errors, than they 
who have been content with the ſteddy, conſtant 
and firm Motion of meek and humble Chriſti- 
ans? For, whilſt thoſe preſume all on them- 
ſelves, they truſt to the moſt fallible Guide 
whilſt theſe wholly ſuſpect themſelves, and im- 
plore moſt the Grace of God, they never fail of 
a certain Aſſiſtance and Direction: And what 
has been generally the Succeis of both? The 
humble, teachable Temper of the one, has pro- 
duc'd many real Saints; the proud, preſump- 
tuous, ſubtle Spirit of the other, has prov'd a 
fruitful Soil for the Production of Hereticks and 
Atheiſts, | 

W xz muſt therefore be humble, we ſhall not 
elſe ſucceed in our Hopes of a better Life; and 
if we reflect on the moſt polite Cuſtoms and 
Manners of this State we are in, nothing is tru- 
ly graceful, that is overmixed, or unnaturally 
forced, no Word we ſpeak, no Phraſe we uſe; 
no Geſture, no Toneof Voice, that is over-arti- 
ficial, but it preſently offends; nothing in Beau- 
ty, in Action, in Motion can pleaſe, that isaf- 


fectedly laboured and over- adorn d; nothing 
has 
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has ſo much Reverence in human Converſation, : 
as true Humility, manly Plainneſs, gentle Eaſi- 


nets, undiſſembled Sincerity. 
For there are two Things, which, in Na. 
ture or in Reaſon, ſeem to be of 
Two Chriſtian 
no Account; yet, among Chri- virtues unknown 
ſtian Virtues, they challenge the do the Philoſophers, 
ſupreme Place; one is our Behaviour towards 
our Enemies, that we love them, and do them 
all the Kindneſs we can, notwithſtanding they 
do us all the Wrong and Injury they arc able: 
Theother is our manner of Deportment in co- 
veting Honours, and ſecular Greatneſs, in the 
Deſire whereof, Ari/fotie placeth his Magnani- 
mity; but a greater than Ariſtotle, hath placed 
Humility, which. conſiſts in the Contempt of 
theſe big Vanitics, and hath caſhicr'd them all 
under the Pride of Life. 1 
Fox true Humility is the greateſt Magnant- 
mity, and Ariſtotle himſelf hath, by chance, 
confeſſed as much; when, in few Words, he de- 
ſcribes a magnanimous Man to be him, ꝙ ov 
uh, to whom nothing appears great; than 
which there could not be x given a better Definiti- 
on of an humble Man: For, as Stoutneſs of 
Mind very well agrees with Meekneſs, and there- 
fore Moſes, who was indeed a Perſon of the 
moſt undaunted Courage, is ſaid in Scripture, to 
be the meekeſt Man upon Earth; 10, when we 
have examined all Parties, and tryed their Metal, 
we ſhall find, thatthe moſt humble are really the 
moſt magnanimous; and to be tranſported with 
the 
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the Love of Honour, Greatneſs, or the like Fol- 
lies, tho Ari/fotle ſtood by and frown'd at us, 
we muſt call it Baſeneſs of Mind, or Puſilanimi- 
ty; ſince to ſubmit to that which we ought to 
contemn, can deſerve no better a Title, no ſofter 
a Name. 

Bur, that we may thoroughly underſtand this 
Point, we will explain the Virtue of Magnani- 
mity, according to Ariſtotle's Principles: And 
firſt, he takes it for a Suppoſition, That Grcat- 
neſs is the Object of Magnanimity, and there- 
fore he defines a magnanimous Man to be a 
Perſon, that thinks himſelf worthy of the great- 
eſt Things, and is indeed ſo: For he who bears 
himſelf as worthy of great Things, but is indeed 
not ſo, is a Fool, and one in whom Virtue hath 
no Place. 

Tur two Vices which are oppoſite to this 
Virtue, are on the one Hand, gat, Faſtus 
animi; on the other, Puſilanimity, or, as Ben: 
Fohnſon wittily expreſſed it, whoſe Soul dwells 
in an Ally; who, peradventure, deſerves well, 
and knows it not, but with Patience ſubmits 
himſelf ro Men of inferior Worth, and is near 
akin to the humble Man; he hath a great Re- 


- ſemblance of him, though he may not be real- | 


ly ſo. 
SINCE we have made the Object of Magna- 
nimity to be Greatne(ſ*: ; thence it follows; That, 


that which is the greateſt and moſt yaluable 


Thing, is the chiefeſt Care of the magnanimous 


Perſon: Now the greateſt Thing amongſt Men, 
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is Honour; that Honour is ſo eſteemd, is evi- 
dent from our attributing it to God: For the 
greateſt Service we can dounto God, is, to ho- 
nour him: Again, that which is moſt deſired by 
Men of fair and free Condition, by Men of Place 
and Dignity, is, undoubtedly, the greateſt Good; 
but we ſce Honour, by Men of this Kind, to be 
moſt caracſtly courted : Hence it comes to pals, 
that to Men of higheſt Merit, nothing is more 
welcome than Titles of Honour; oo 11 
ſuch is that of a Duke, when he yaluedamong Neo 
receives the Ring of Principality, 

like that of Pharaoh to Foſeph, ot Ahaſuerns 
to Haman, of Alexander to Perdiccas; ſuch 
is that of an Earl, who had, antiently, the Go- 
vernment of a Province; ſo for Viſcounts and 
Barons, who are leſs than the two former in large- 
nels of Territory, and in nearneſs to Sovereign- 
ty. Such is allo the Title of Knights, who, in 
the Northern Parts of Europe, were of the noble 
Rank, and were, in their Youth, armed as Mar- 
tial Knights, for the Service of their Country; 
neither, among the old Germans, did any one 
bear Arms, until he was honoured with a Spear 
and Target, in their State-Aſſemblies. 

THESE Titles ſeem to be merely great and 
pompous Names, and ſuch as Princes can afford 
at the cheapeſt Rate; yet theſe are goodly Things 
which beſt pleaſe brave-ſpirited Men, and in 
theſe, the Glory of a magnanimous Man is eſpe- 
cially conſpicuous. | : 
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But ſince Honour is a Thing ſubje& unto For- 
tune, ſince it comes and goes as it pleaſeth that 
blind Guide, we muſt ſearch for ſome more laſt- 
ing TR. whereon tofix our magnanimous 

WES dus Man, and that is no leſs than the 
n %. choiceſt, beſt, and faireſt Piece 
* -worthy of all the Virtues; look therc- 

{ tore what is the principal Part, 
what is the ſupreme Excellency, what is moſt 
Praiſe-worthy, in every Virtue; this is the 
proper Object of Magnanimity : And that Verſe 
in Homer, Tully was ſo much in Love withal, 


Ales d eue x dre Eαονππνπάνẽỹẽꝗdÿ 


That is in all Things, fo carry away the Bell, 
and to go beyond all other Men, is the pro- 


per Paſſions of the Magnanimous. 9yimew 


 X9puFas ape du TOY, as Pindar ſaith, to 


garble the Virtues, and cull out the prime 


Parts of them, this is that, which makes up 
the great Virtue we ſpeak of: For he, who 


yields to any the leaſt Vice, who is ſo low- 
ſpirited and filly as to ſwallow its Baits, abates 
ſo much of Magnanimity. 

LET us then, as Ariſtotlè does, trace the 
Man through ſome particulars in his Behaviour 
and Carriage. | 

Firſt, IN all Fortunes good or bad he carries 
himſelf with ſingular Equanimity, neither puffed 
up with Pride in Proſperity, nor broken or de- 
jected with adverſe Fortune; our infeſtis, 
mo- 
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metut ſecundis alteram ſortem bene preparatum 
pettus; he hath a Mind ſo well prepared againſt 
all the Changes of this Life, that Adverſity ne- 
ver puts him out of hope; nor Proſperity makes 
him think, that He cannot fall: By this Means, 
let the Paſſions of Men be never ſo fretful, He is 
never moved by them: Let the Turns of the 
World be never ſo ſudden and wondertul, his 
Magnanimity withſtands their Force, which, in 
this Inſtance, is the moſt ſplendid and glorious 
Part of Þortitude. 

Secondly, In cncountring Dangers, He is 
not qzaowdrE. as it were, in Love with Danger; 
like your Bravoes or Hectors, as we call them, 
that are eaſily hired to undertake a Quarrel: Such 
are, in all States, with great Care, Vain-glory 
to be ſuppreſſed, becauſe qui ſuam 2 n 
vitam contempſit Dominus eſt 
alienæ, having deſperately contemned his own, 
He makes himſelf Lord of the Lives of others. 

Theſe are the Men, who aſpire after a vain and 
falſe Glory; therefore, in their Words, always 
you will find Oſtentation and Inſolency, in their 
Actions: Whereas the Glory of the Magnani 
mous, is ever juſt and well grounded: Hence it 
is, that they never go about any Thing, but what 
they have Power ſufficient to bring to paſs: 
They fly not to Fallacies or Tricks; are not 
prone to Anger, nor to Boaſting: They are ne- 
ver irreſolute in their Proceedings, becauſe they 
are above thoſe Difficulties, that make Delibe- 
rations hard; neither will they be at Enmity with 

H 2 In- 
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Inferiours, nor laugh at the Infirmities of other 

Men, from any Senſe of Ability in themſelves. 
Thirdly, HE is no Medler in Alchouſe Quar- 


rels, nor in any inferiour Petts among vulgar 
Perſons: Whenever He is engaged, it is in ſuch 


a War, as may bring, in the Iſſue, Praiſe and 


Honour; ſuch, as upon which Juſtice and Equi- 
ty attends: There He hath par animo periculum, 
encounters a Danger equal to his Mind: He puts 


no great Value upon his own Life, but is very 


well contented to lay it down, when it may be 
for his Country's Service, or for his own Honour. 
And, in all his Adventures, Hehath an Eye up- 
on the Good and Conveniency of that Party, 
whoſe Cauſe he undertakes, notwithftanding 
for the preſent, his Fame and Credit do a little 
ſuffer: Thus Fabius Maximus refuſed to fight 
with Hannibal, till He was ſure of his Advan- 
tage, notwithſtanding the falſe and ill Reports 
which his Rivals did endeavour to ſpread of him; 
non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem; and in 
this Matter, did this illuſtrious Commander be- 
have himſelf with tras Magnanimity: Quite 
contrary to this Action, was that of Callicratidos 
the famous Lacedæmonian Captain, who, being 
adviſed in a Council of War to avoid engaging 
the Athenian Fleet, did, notwithſtanding, run 
the Hazard of Fighting, and fo loft the Day; 
for which he gave only this Reaſon, That the 
Lacedemonians were able to provide another 
Navy, if they loſtthis; but if He ſhould fly, his 
Honour could in no wiſe be redeemed: Thus, 
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a Punctilio of Honour caſt his Country into 
Diſtreſs, and had well near ruined it. | 
Inos Ex, who would be thought the only He- 
roc, put a great Value upon theſe Punctilios, in 
Defence whereof, they are moved by very vio- 
lent Paſſions; but, as ſoon as the Storm is over, 
they ſlacken inſenſibly of themſelves, if not to 
the loweſt Degree, at leaſt ſo as to be no more 
the ſame Perſons: Inſomuch, that upon every 
Trifle, they ſhall be provoked to Wrath, and, 
by as little a Matter, be cooled again; therefore 
we can never make aright Judgment of a Man, 
unleſs we pry into his common Actions, and 
ſurprize him in his every Day Habit: Philoſo- 
phical Diſquiſitions do not ſo well unfold to us 
the Myſteries of Human Nature, as our own 
Remarks would do upon thedaily Converſation 
of Men; for their Lives do (ſeldom or never cor- 
reſpond with ſpeculative Doctrines: If therefore 
I behold a Man in the Management of his Acti- 
ons, to demean himſelf ſtedazly, and never to 
ſtop at any Impediment, that ſtands in his Way 
to a good End; He is the nagnanimous Man, 
whom we enquire after. Some Pains muſt be 
taken, to bring tae Mind to ſo conſtant a Reſo- 
lution ; but when once it is confirmed, nothing 
ſhall diſcompoſe, nothing ſhall ſhake it: There- 
tore the beſt Seaſon for the Ex- 1 
erciſeof Magnanimity, is in the for the Exerciſe of 
Time of Hardſhip and Affliction; Magnanimity. 
when, as a Tree planted in Winter, it will thrive 


better, than inthe Warmth, or in the midſt of 
H 3 thoſe 
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thoſe Delights, that are taſted in the Ages of 
Peace and Plenty: Nay, when Affairs are 
drawn to the very Dregs of Malice, a Man forti- 

fied with this Virtue, will look upon all its Stings 
as unpoiſonous, though they are ſharp; what- 
ever ſevere Conflicts we may have with the 
Thoughts of Death, the Feaſt of a good Con- 
ſcience, and the Wall of a judicious Conſtancy, 
will fence us againſt them: This is the greateſt 
Glory of a Chriſtian; to ſubdue the Burdens of 
Life, while we are deprived of Health, Liber- 

55, Pbwer, Safety, or Eſtate; by the Virtue 
of Magnanimity, all this may be done, which is 
the greateſt Honour of our Lives, and the beſt 


Improvement of our Deaths: We muſt acknow- 


ledge, it is not eaſie to contend with the many 
Dangers, Loſſes, Diſappointments, and Troubles 
we meet withal in this Life; yet, this Heroicł 
Greatneſs of Spirit will ſo patiently ſuſtain them 


all, that they will afford much Sweetneſs at the 
Jaft, and bring a Crown at the End of the Race. 


I weconſider further, what this Virtue is in 
The ons Common Converſation, it will 
Man abbot Malice, alſo appear in that Kind very uſe⸗ 

ful. 


Firſt, BRA USE the magnanimous Man, 


in his Behaviour with others, carries his Love and 


his Hatred openly, and in his Hand: For the Cau- 
ſes of either of them being juſtifiable, ho cares 
not, who ſees them; his Love he will not con- 
ceal, becauſe his Frlend may not ſuſpect, that he 


hath any Averfation to him; neither will he hide 
his 
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his Hatred or Diſlike, becauſe the Soul thereby 
may be ſtained with the moſt venomous Malice, 
as the Diſeaſes, that proceed from. & roppmngs,, are 
the moſt miſchicyous to the Body. 

Secondly, HE is no Diſſembler, he carries his 
Heart in his Tongue, and boldly 
ſpcaks the Truth, when a jult 2 * 
Occaſion demands it, but always 
with Diſcretion: For Men's Ears are tender, and 
can hardly endure them, that are wont mordaci 
yadere vero; therefore my Lord Bacon ſays, It 
asketh a ſtrong Wit, and a ſtrong Heart, to 
know when to tell Truth, andto do it : So that _ 
they arc the weaker Sort of Politicians, who are 
the great Diſſemblers. But if a Man hath that 
piercing Judgment, which the Virtue we now 
treat of, will produce, He will diſcern, what 
Things are to be laid open; what are to be kept 
ſecret, and what are to be ſhewed at half-lights, 
to whom, and when; theſe are the Arts of State, 
as Tacitus calls them, and theſe arc the Arts of 
Life: But Nakedneſs is uncomly, as well in the 
Mind, as in the Body, and it addeth no ſmall 
Reverence to Men's Manners and AQijons, if 
they be not altogether open; eſpecially the Diſ- 
covery of a Mans ſelf, by the Tradts and Lines 
of his Countenance, is a great betray ing, becauſe 
his Face is frequently more taken Notice of and 
belicved, than his Words: In ſhort, the magna- 
nimous Man will never act the Hypocrite, be- 
cauſe it is a Vice, that riſes either from natural 
Falſeneſs or Fearfulneſs, whereby a Man is de- 
| H4 prived 
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prived of one of the moſt principal Inſtruments 
for Action, which is Truſt and Belief. 
Thirdly, HE is not apt to wonder at every 
Thing: For what can ſuch a one admire at, & vob, 
p#3z, to whom nothing appears great? Nei- 
ther is He apt to remember Injuries, nor is he 
inclined to Revenge; but thinks, to give, and 
70 forgive, donare & condonare, are the beſt and 
the worthieſt Things in the World: Therefore 
Solomon ſaith, It is the Glory of a Man, to paſs 
by an Offence: For He is but cven with his Ene- 
my, when hetakeshis Revenge on him ; but in 
paſling the Injury over, or in pardoning it, He 
is ſuperiour to him: And thoſe Men are baſe 
and crafty Cowards, who are like the Arrow, 
that flies in the Dark; but the brave. ſpirited Man 
who deals above- board with Mankind, delights 
not ſo much in puniſhing the Party, that hath 
wronged him, asin making him repent. 
_., Fourthly, I E abhors that ſecret Spight, which 
we ſee to be in moſt Men, whereby they make 
the good Names of others the Subject of their 
Tab c-talk, miſteport their Actions, and aggra- 


vate their Miſtakes; or, if they ſpeak well, they 
will be ſure to ſpoil it with ſome 


e dor geen Reſervation: Neither is He 
* * 0 pονοτοαν querulous, Or apt 
to complain; ; but makes that of Orþo the Em- 
peror, his eſpecial Character, de nomine queri: 
or all humorous and peeviſh Perſons go aſtray 
gut of the plain Way of the Reaſon of Mankind, 


Put our virtuous Man is 5 exer well ſatisficd with 
RT hy the 
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the Government of Providence; therefore his 
ThoughtsareatReſt; and, whilſtothersare very 
free in their Jeers and ill Cenſures, He takes a 
wiſer Courſe to ſuppreſs rather a Piece of Wit 
or a fooliſh Paſſion, than do the leaſt Hurt by 
venting it: Nay, there is ſo exact an Order in 
kis Life, that the very Motions of his Body are 
decent and regular, not too ſwift, nor too ſlow, 
his Speech not too loud nor too ſoft: For the 
ſmalleſt Things in this Kind of Perſon, are well 
worth our Obſervation. 

ONE of the Extremes of Magnanimity, is 
ag-»1071s, for which we have no Name, either 
in Latin or Engliſb, unleſs we liſt to call it 
Pride; which is a fooliſh Humour, ſome Men 
have ; who, being of mean Worth, have nei- 
ther Senſe nor Power, yet will boaſt, after the 
Sani ſb Faſhion, as if they could do the greateſt 
Things, like that Gentleman in Rome, by Name 
Senecio, whoſe Fancy it was, to have all Things 
great, great Servants to wait on him, great Plate 
to be ſerved in, a great Woman g 
for his Concubine, great outlan- Grandeur is ridicu. 
aifh Figs for his Dict, and would lous. 
always eat great Words ; for which Whim- 
ſey, he got the Name of Jenecio Grandio: This 
Man is a lively Emblem of the Vice we now 
treat of, a fantaſtical Affectation of Grandenr ; 
which is a Swelling of the Mind, that holds no- 
thing, but corrupt and putrid Matter; which, 
if it be not let aut, will infect the moſt hale 


Conſtitution, and the ſoundeſt an of Mind. 
27 43681 A'S 
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As for that other Extreme Puſulanimity, I 
ſhall not ſay much of it, nor run it down, as the 
Philoſophers do, for fear I ſhould put any the 
leaſt Slur upon the moſt excellent Virtue among 
Chriſtians, Humility, be 

 HonowvRs, in Ariſtatlès Opinion, are the 
proper Object of Magnanimity ; Now Honours 
are of two Sorts; greater Honours, which belong 
to the Magnanimous, and leſſer, the managing 
whereof belongs to a Virtue, for which he could 
find no Name; but ſome petty Virtue or other 
muſt be ſought for, whoſe Duty it is to moderate 
our Deſires after ſmaller Honours : Had Ariſto- 
tle throughly conſidered the Nature of this Vir: 

1 tue, he would have found as 

en of Virtue 2 
bring Credit to the much Power in it, for the mana- 
Offices they are in. ging of petty Honour, as of great- 
er: For when the Thebans, to put an Affront 
upon Epaminondas, that renowned Captain, 
had choſen him into a mean and baſe Office; It 


behoves me, faith he, that I fo execute the Du- 


ty of this Place, that I may leave it one of the 
moſt honourable Poſts in the Commonwealth ; 
and He was as good as his Word. lt is not in thę 
Power of any Man, to put himſelf into what 
Sphere of Authority he pleaſes; but whereſo- 
ever He is employed, it is in his Power ſo to be- 
have himſelf therein, as to add Credit to it, and 
ſo by the Virtue of the Mind, to make the ma- 
naging of ſmaller Honours a Part of Magnani 
mity: For Men of large Capacitics and wiſe 
Thoughts, bring a Reputation to whatſogycr 
Place they bear: And, when a Perſon of mean 

Ac- 
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Account, had preſented Artaxerxes withan Ap- 
ple of extraordinary Bigneſs, the King gave him 
this Commendation, Certainly, this Man, were 
He well employed, of a little City would make 
a great one. 

ON of the Vices oppoſi ite to this Virtue, is 

©1Xomun ; Ambition, which is an Humour, that 
maketh Men active and ſtirring, but very trou- 
bleſome and uncaſie to all about them: I is true, 
to forbid a Soldier the Uſe of it, is to pull off 
his Spurs; but if it gets into the ruling Scat, it 
can never keep Things ſteady; having not that 
Ballaſt of temperate and ſober Wiſdom, without 
which, the Ship of the State will roll too much, 
and be in Danger often of overſetting, becauſe 
the Counſel that is to direct it, is too haſty and 
precipitate. 
Bur our virtuous Man hath no other Ambi- 
tion, but to prevail in great and good Things; 
He ſceks to be eminent only amongſt worthy 
Men, whereby He doth Good to the Publick ; 
but He, whoplots to be the only Figure amongſt 
Cyphers, is the Decay of an whole Age: Where- 
as Honour hath tlirec Things in it: 1. The Ad- 
vantage: ground to do Good ; 2. The Approach 
to Kings; 3. The railing of a Mans own For- 
tunes: He, that hath the beſt of theſe Intentions, 
when He aſpireth, is an honeſt Man, and one, 
whom we may call Magnanimous. 

ANOTHER Vice, oppoſite to this Virtue, 
is called aprAomwa, Contempt of Honour, which 
may very well paſs for a Fault with them, who 
think contemptu Fame contemmi virtutes, that 
| 2 in 
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in the Contempt of Fame, Virtue it ſelf isſlight- 
cd; as if it were not worth the while to be vir- 
tuous, unleſs it were to get Praiſe; whereas 
Praiſe coming, for the moſt Part, from the Peo- 


Priie doth not Ple, rather follows Van Ferſons, 


aways c lay than virtuous, becauſe the Peo- 


Virtue, | ple perceive not at all the moſt 
excellent Virtues, but are led rather by Shews: 

Therefore my Lord Yerulam hath compared 
Fame to a River, which beareth up Things light 
and ſwoln, but drowns Things weighty and ſo- 
lid. Wherefore Men, who have true Virtue, 
can be content to do well, without an Eye to 
Praiſe or Honour, reffique att; non ex populi 


ſermone mercedem, fed ex Fatto petunt : When 


they do a good Deed, they do not ſeek their Re- 
ward Gn the Speech of the People, but from 
the Merit of the Fact it ſelf: For among all the 
Pleaſures, that were found out by wiſe and con- 
ſidering Men among the Heathens, none are ſaid 
to be greater, than thoſe, that did commonly 
ſpring from the Practice of Moral Virtue : Now, 
if we will believe their Hiſtories, were there any 
torer Griefs, than thoſe, that did ariſe from the 
Practice of Vice? And which is yet more con- 
ſiderable, the better and the wiſer any Man is 
{aid to be, the more carneſt Deſires and Hopes 
hath he after ſuch a State of Happineſs, as Virtue 


only can produce: Neither is there any Record 
of the moſt obſtinatcly wicked, who, with their 


OB DIY - utmoſt Endeavours, have apply- 


 Goodnefomoſtagree-” ed themſelves to the ſuppreſſing 


898 the Notions of Goodneſs, that 
they 
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they could ſo wholly ſtifle them, but that they 
would be continually riſing in their Minds; 
which is a manifeſt Proof, that they have inthem 
a natural Congruity to the Soul, never to be 
rooted out; ſo powerful, ſo unconquera ble are 
the Impreſſions of Vi irtuè. 


*** „* 


I 


Of MEEKNESsS, or GENTLENESS 
of SPIRIT. 


ROM the Conſidetation of ſuch Virtues, 

as give the greateſt Luſtre, Shew, and State 
to Mens Lives; we come to treat of thoſe, which, 
in common Converſation, make Men dear, and 
welcome to one another; in the Van whereof, 
is Meekneſs or Gentleneſs of Spirit, as being 
one of the firſt and chiefeſt of M#: xg * 

By this Virtue, we are taught to moderate 
our Anger, and all peeviſh, ſullen, and fierce 
Humours, or whatever elſe is contained in the 
iraſcible Part of our Souls: For there is in us, 
by Nature, a Heat, which, if we do not dili- 
gently watch and keep under, will ſpoil all our 
Converſation, undermine the Peace of our Lives, 
and make us injurious and unſufferable to our 
Brethren. 

THIS Heat we call Anger 


Anger let looſe, 


which becomes Fury, when it is is Fury. | 

unbridled and letlooſe; and, if 

we neglect it, or ſuffer it to prevail, it ends in 
4 


Firſt, 


Madneſs. 
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Firſt, Ir is ſudden, and fires us, e er we be 
aware: Hence it is, that we find ſo few Men 


ſatis tutos adverſus iram ſubitam, well enough 


guarded againſt the Aſſaults of ſudden Anger, 
and to ſeek to extinguiſh all the Sparks thereof 
utterly, is but a Braveryof the Stoicłs. 
Secondly, Ir. is violent, and gives no Way to 
Conſultation: Hence ariſes the Queſtion in the 
Schools, Whether of the two, Anger or Luſt, 
is morecaſily withſtood? Might we have ſome 
, ſome Man well experienced in them 
V He would doubtleſs give his Vote for An- 
i For Shame and Company always repreſs 
uſt, and make Men for the Practice of it to fly 
into Corners, and ſtrive as much as may be, to 
be unſeen: But ſudden Anger reveres or ſtands 
in Awe of no Man, lays hold of every Thing 
fora Weapon, and what lies in it, doth Harm to 
the utmoſt : Therefore Claudius the Emperor, 
for thathe was conſciousto himſelf of his being 
ſubje& both iræ & iracundiæ, that is both to 


ſudden Wrath, and Wrath continued, excuſed 


himſelf for both theſe by publick Proclamati- 
on, and made a ſolemn Promiſe, that one of 
them ſhould be ſhort and harmleſs, and the 
other ſhould never be unjuſt : Tis well, if he 
kept his Word; and how uſeful muſt that Virtue 
be, which enables us thus to act; by which we 


haue Power to moderate our Anger. 


THis is Meekneſs, wegortns, as the Greeks; 
Manſuetudo, as the Latins call her; the two 


Extremes whereof are, on the Defect aopyrne, 
to 


e 
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to be free from Anger; which indeed, unleſs 
Reaſon be very ſtrong, is a great Weakneſs; bur 
Agapetustells Juſtinian the Emperor, To a 
dope xamupeprgy, He, who is never moved 
with Anger, is commonly contemned: The 
other Extreme in the Exceſs, is ch⁵ονν, a Vice, 
which, as frequent as it is, hath not yet found 
an Engl ß Name: The Greeks, who abound in 
Names, call it XXEPWAIC Or mxęia, Bitterneſs, 
and Bazvvma, Aſperity of Mind. 

ANGER therefore, which is the Object of 
Meekneſs, may bethus defined; 
it is a Deſire to be revenged on 
ſuch as contemn us: For, let uspretend to what 
we will, it is Contempt, that moves us to Anger; 
and could we ſeparate or ſequeſter all other 
Thinge, which uſually provoke us to be angry, 
from Contempt, we ſhould ſcarce ever be mo- 
ved: When a Stone falls by chance, and reach- 
es us, either we are not concerned at all, or if we 

be, we make our ſelves ridiculous, as when the 
Dog bites the Stick, that hits him; but when it is 
thrown at us, by a Perſon meaning to do us ſome 
Miſchief, we are ſtirred up to Anger, not becauſe 
of the Harm it does, but becauſe of the Con- 
tempt, with which it is done. 

Now the heavieſt Thing, and of which Men 
are moſt impatient, is Scorn: For Man by Na- 
ture is a proud Creature, thinks others of little 
Worth, in Compariſon with himſelf, and is apt 
eaſily to conceive himſelf ſlighted: But there is 
an Art of — Contempt, Croſſings, Contu- 

melies, 


Anger defined. 
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melies, all kind of Injuries and Affronts, which, 
if we could once learn, there would be little 
Uſe of the Paſſion of Anger; . ov d vx ol 
e,, 0% 5, faith a prudent Man in Plu- 


zarch, You know not how to ſuffer Wrong, Gul 


1 do. 
Now the ſpeedieſt and moſt ſucceſsful Way 


to learn with Quietneſs to paſs by Wrongs, is 


to neglect Contempt, which gives them their 
Edge: But becauſe the great Maſter of Ethicłs 
will have it ſo, We muſt learn how to be angry 
by Weight and Meaſure, ſometimes more, ſome- 
times leſs, according as our Occaſions call. Saint 
Auguſtine had a Conccit, that if Adam had not 
fallen, his Paſſion of Luſt would have been ſo 
abſolutely underhis Command, that He might 
have raiſed or allayed it at his Will: Some ſuch 
Conceit ſurely ran in Ariſtotlès Mind, when He 
would have us put our Anger, as it were, into a 
Scale, and ſo encreaſe and abate it at our Plea- 
ſure; whereas, if the Powers of our Reaſon were 
ſtrong, we ſhould do all Things in good Order, 
though we had no ſuch Paſſion at all, as Anger : 


For there is never any neceſſary Occaſion for be- 


ing angry; or if there be, it is becauſe of a per- 
verſe and pecviſh Humour, that reigns in Man- 
kind; which would uſurp upon us, unleſs we do 
exert an carneſt Paſſion to oppoſe it: Where- 
tore in Human Life it is not amiſs to put on a 
Diſguiſe, and act a Fit of Anger, when we are 


not really moved; that we may defend our ſelvcs 


againſt all Invaders of our Right, and that we 
may 


by 
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may wreft it out of the Hands ot ſuch, as other- 
wiſe would never yield it to us. ä 

'T 1s true, an abſtemious Diet, and a juft | 
Reſtraint of our Apperites, do p. gie e Re 
make an caſie Conqueſt of many weh ai Anger, 

other Paſſions; but Anger is a | 
Devil, which no Faſting can caſt out; the warmth 
whercof is rather augmented, and blown ſoon- 
er into a Flame, by Thinneſs of Diet: For we 
have a Queſtion in Natural Philoſophy, cur qui 
Jejtmant ſitiunt mag! s; to which this Anſwer is 
made, That by Faſting, our internal Heat is 
encreaſed: Now, our Thirſt and our Anger ari- 
ſing from Heat, as this encreaſes, they muſt do 
ſo likewiſe: No Wonder then, if Ariſtotle 
found himſelf at a Loſs; in giving Rules for pre- 
venting, moderating, and ending of Anger. 
Whereas ſuch Rules, as teach us to govern other 
Paſſions, we mult apply to this of Anger. 

As firſt, the Cauſes of our An- 
ger mult not be ſlight and eaſie, * —— 
but juſt, and of ſome Impor- 1 7 wn we may not 
tance; cither the Service of God, 87. 
or the Violation of the Laws of our County 
the wronging of our Parents and Family, che 
taking away our good Name; theſe or the like 
Occaſions, may move us to Anger, and juſti- 
fie it. 

Secondly, W x muſt conſider the Perſon, with 
wht we are angry; for we may not lawfully 
be angry with God or our Parents, with our 

1 Ma- 
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Maſters,” Friends or Companions, with thoſe 
t:at teach and admonith us, or with thoſe in 
eminent Place, that are to govern us: When- 
ever ſuch unjuſtifiable Anger ſeizes us, its Moti- 
ons arc ſo violent, that they ſhake the very Prin- 
ciples of Religion, and will not permit us todo 
any Thing, that is Chriſtian-like or manly: But 
if we are guided by the Rules of true Reaſon 
and peaceable Wiſdom, we ſhall be angry with 
none but wicked Men; then our Anger will be 
called Etal, and thar'with wn and Under: 
— e 
ONE Thing, by the Way, may not be imm 

pertinent to give Warning of, that we be nor 
angry, eſpecially in ſuch Cafes, as concern us, 
and in which 8 * to ede, of for. 
ive. e ele I 
85 "Now, it Feng urlaw fel FE any Man” to 
judge! in his o/ Cafe; but He muſt Betake him. 
felf to thoſe, who are appointed for thar End; 
Perſons in Authority,” to whom it belongs to 
avenge Wrongs, do often affect the Reputation 
of Clemeney, by: pardoning Injuries done to 
others, w ho call upon them for Juſticc. But 
this is a foul Miſtake, and very ptejudicial to 
Equity: For Magiſtrares are in this, lixe private 
Men z they are then merciful, When they for- 
give Injuries againſt themſelves: When hep do 
che like, in miniſtritig g Juſtice for other Men, it 
may be ſome inconſiderate Pity, but ey it 
cannot Be. e | 

* a 7. bird- 
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Thirdly, ThE third Thing to be conſidered, 
is the Lemper of our Anger; e e wp. 
how far, and how much ve are 5 — — 
to allow to our ſelves, in the caſe mult be. 
of Anger: We may not let looſe the Reins, but 
keep it within due Bounds, and not be difficult 
in forgiving ſuch as have offended us, conſider- 
our own manifold Infirmities: This is the Way 
to vanquiſh all the Stratagems and Conflicts of 
Malice; but whoſo does any Thing in the firſt 
Kindlings of Anger, He is ſoon miſled into the 
moſt deſperate Precipices of Action: To remove 
this Evil, We muſt ſuffer our Paſſion to take 
Vent and cool it ſelf; for to fly out into the 
heedleſs Adventures of Revenge and Outrage, at 
the firſt Inſtant, as it were, hath prejudiced other- 
wiſe very good Men: When Tycodoſaus there- 
fore, a Prince of the higheſt Virtuc and Merit, 
had much over ſhot himſelf upon ſudden Wrath, 
Saint Amvroſe adviſed him, ever after that, to 
rehearſe the Alphabet, before He ſuffered him- 
ſelf to proceed in his Choler; that He might 
gain T ime thereby, to weigh the Reaſons of his 
Wrath, and ſo might have an Opportunity to 
prevent the breaking out of ſo dangerous a Fire. 
Fourthly A fourth Thing to be conſidered, 
is the Time of our Wrath; how I Tine cu 
long we ſhould ſuffer it to de- wrath * 
pend; for long Anger grows nue. 
ſour, and is eaſily turned to Hatred, which, of 
all Vices, hath in it the moſt Venom and Filthi- 


neſs: For, if Charity be the Principal of all 
I 2 Vir- 
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Virtues, then certainly, Malice is the Principal 
of all Vices, as being moſt contrary to Charity: 
The Maſter of the Sentences had a Conceit, 
that Charity was the very Eſſence of the Holy 
Ghoſt, and that He really dwelt in our'Hearts, 
when this Gift of Charity was infuſed into us: 
I verily ſuppoſe, He was deceived; but he ſaid 
enough to make us believe, that Malice is that 
great Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, mer a rang 
Time ſhall find Remiſſion. 

ABOVE all Things therefore, ara be 
wary, how we ſuffer our Anger, by long retain- 
ing it, to degenerate into the moſt pernicious 
Sin of Malice: For Moroſeneſs, a pettiſh Hu- 
mour, or whatever Perverſeneſs there is in our 
Natures, are nothing but the Ways and Steps 
unto Malice, a Vice, by ſo much the more to be 
avoided, becauſe it is one of thoſe Sins, of which 
Men ſeldom or never repent them; as it is in 
the Caſe of Avarice and Ambition, which, af 
ter they have taken Root, are ſeldom or never 
removed by Repentance. The Apoſtle there- 
fore, to cure the Miſchief, which may come of 
long preſerving our Anger, confines it to one 
Day; Let not the Sun ( faith he) go' down 
upon j our Wrath: And the Scripture! exhorts 
us all, to poſſeſs our Souls in Patience; as if 
He, who is out of Patience, was out of the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of hisown Mind, and acted, as the Bees 
do, animaſque in vulnere ponununt. 

| 1854 974 
MA- 
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MaNy other Particulars there are in com- 
mon Life, in which we are to 8 
watch over our Anger; as for froward in Compa- 
Example, When we are diſpo- . 
ſed to harmleſs Mirth, if we are froward, the 
whole Entertainment is ſpoiled ; ſo bitter Words 
break to pieces the Love and Kindneſs of good 
Converſation; beſides, Anger makes a Man 
unfit for Society, becaule it will force him to 
reveal Secrets, and Fits thereof deſtroy the Me- 
thods of all Sorts of Buſineſs; above all Things, 
it muſt not be indulged by Magiſtrates; for e- 
diocritatem in puniendo nunquam ſervabit, qui 
iratus ad penam procedit; that Man will never 
keep to a due Temper in inflicting Puniſhment, 
who proceeds in an angry Moodto it; But, in 
Caſe of notorious Crimes, they muſt not be too 
flow to Anger, leſt they ſeem to connive at 
them; neither muſt any of us fall too haſtily into 
Paſſion, before we underſtand the Cauſe tho- 
roughly. 

SoM of theſe Rules, perhaps, might have 
been ſpared; for, ſo we do that, which be- 
comes us, and as Reaſon doth direct, it matters 
not, tho' we never be in a Paſſion; for uſually, 
when it hath raiſed our Blood to agreater Fermen- 
tation, than ordinary, we forget our ſelves, and 
do mote Harm, than Good, according as it is 
written in St. Fames 1. 20. The Wrath o 
Man worketh not the Righteouſneſs of GC 
Neither is there any Paſſion, that ſo much tranſ- 
ports Mcn from their right Judgments, as Anger; 

. o 


| 
: 
i 
| 
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ſo thought Plutarch, whole Opinion hath ever 
been taken for juſt and true, eſpecially where 
he judges of human Actions: But Ariſtotle ſays, 
it ſerves for Arms to Virtue; yet they, who con- 
tradict him, ſay, it is a new kind of Weapon; 
for our Hands guide not that, but that guides 
our Hands. 

As for aopyne'e, a total Freedom from all 
Anger, the leſs may be ipoken, becauſe it is a 
Fault feldom to be ſound among Men, and no 
Inconvenience follows upon it, if the Patty, in 
whom it is, underſtands himſelf, and is ready to do 
what Reaſon doth ſuggeſt to him. For the Philo- 
ſopher obſerves, that the Man, who is not angry, 
is not apv7x0:, not apt to Revenge; there- 

fore, if this «-pynna be a Fault, 
entire, it muſt be favourably cenſured, 

becaute it keeps Men from Re- 
venge, which unto us, that are Chriſtians, is a 
grievous Sin, and utterly forbidden: But Man- 
kind muſt take it for an undeniable Truth, that 
all pecviſh and moroſe Humours, or watſoevet 
looks that Way, above all other Things, do 
render them unfit'for Friendſhip and good Con- 
verfation: For ſo long as a Man continues in 
theſe Moods, He hath ſomewhat of a ſavage 
Bcaft, and is unqualified for Society; whoſe 
Picture is drawn by Ovid, in theſe Lincs: 500 


Ora tument ird, nigreſcu nt ſunguinè Deng,” 
Lumina Gorgonio eviur ne micant.” 


And 
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And theſe Humours riſe by Degrees, and ferment 
in the Mind, much after that Manner, as Virgil 
hath deſcribed, ib. 7. the em of a es 
ae nm 


* 


—.— Agne veluti cum flamma omare, , 
Virgea ſuggeritur coſtis undantis ahent, | 


1211 


uf auras. 


* N ec jan ſe capit unda, volat vapor ater ad 
| Jt. te To 


4 muſt be at ſome Pains to moderate 
and temper this Flame; and this 1 8 
cannot be effected, unleſs wewith- are the Fuciof An- 
draw the Fuel, that is adminiſtred ger. 

to it, by froward and pettiſh Humours : For this 
Paſſion, kept within due Limits, and. governed 
diſcreetly, is like the natural Heat of the Blood, 
which gives Life and Motion to every Limb of 
the Body; but, if we ſuffer it to burſt out into 
Rage, it is then like that very Blood, ſet on Fire 
by a Surfeit, and labouring under the Paroxyſms 
of a Feaver: Thus, the ſame Thing, in its juſt 
Temper, brings us Health; and, when its Mo- 
tions are ee produces Sickneſs and 
Death. 

N ow Meekneſs doth notonly Wann 
deliver us from the Exceſſes of 1y way to Peace. 
Anger, but doth ſhew us the 
Means, whereby we may enjoy ia peaceable Life 

„ 234 in 
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in the midſt of all the Changes and Storms in 


Human Affairs; which, at firſt, looks ſtrange, 
when every Man ſeems to be engaged in ſome 
Faction or other; when Animoſity and ill Will 
do bear down all before them: For there is, in 
moſt Perſons, a certain Intemperance of Paſſi- 
ons, that renders them very obnoxious to fall 
into theſe Vices ; which Paſſions are, chiefly, 
the Defire of Honour, the Deſire of Rich- 
es, or the Deſire of Revenge: It a Man 
conſiders, how the publick, or the particu- 
lar Concerns of the World are carried on, 
He will lee, it is done by ſetting of Handles to 


theſe Diſtempers in Mankind ; by which, they 


are directed and led like Puppets on a Stage, by 


unſcen Wires; ſo that their Motions are not 
from themſelves, but are managed by others, 


that either wiſely or craftily propoſe Objects to 
theſe unruly Paſſions; then they begin to think, 
that they need not run the long Race of Virtue, 


ro attain Honour; nor the tedious Application 


of themſelves to ſome Calling, to make them 


Rich, nor the regular Motion of a judicial Pro- 


_ ceſs, to avenge their Injuries: Nay, ſuch is the 
Enchantment, that ariſcth from theſe Intempe- 
rances of the Mind, that without any Solicita- 
tion from Abroad, they drive Men headlong 
that Way they think the ſhorteſt, to {arisfic 
. themſelves: But ſuch is the Conſtitution of a 


meek or a moderate Man, that none of theſe 


Diſtempers dwell in it; therefore He is Proof 
againſt all their Temptations: To this End, He 


avoids ſuch Things, as may one Envy or 
Emu. 


r OY SOT e r 
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Emulation againſt him: Envy being an Affecti. 
on, that hata vchement Wiſhes; and whereas 
there is an Occaſion given of moving other Af. 
fetions but now and then, this of Envy is the 
moſt continual, and the moſt importunate; it 
keeps no Holy- day, but is ever at Work upon 
ſome or ther; and all the while it is the vileſt 
Affection, and the moſt proper Attribute of the 
Devil: To fly the Poiſon of this maſt depraved 
Vice; the Man of that good Temper, we are 
deſcribing, is never covetous of great Offices, 
affects not Grandeur or Popularity, is frugal in 
his Entertainments and Manner of living, is 
ready to help not only his Friends, but He is a 
Benefactor to Human Nature, whencver He ſees 
it in Diſtreſs. | | 

HIS Wiſdom is ſuch, that his Domeſtick 
Affairs are never out of Order; and his Good- 
neſs is ſuch, that He rather will forgive Injuries, 
than proſecute the Wrong doers: By this Means, 
He ſecures his own Safety, in publick Dangers; 
for, by Reaſon of his gentle Behaviour, He gets 
but few Enemies; and, if He have any, ſuch is 
his Carriage, as that He either melts them into 
Friends, or doth ſo abate their Animoſity, as 
that they never attempt to hurt him. 

Nov it is the common Folly Fw? 
and Miſtake of Men, great in in — — 
Place, Power, and Wealth, to Nr! ay; the 
think themſelves above the reach fl 810 5. 
of Adverſaries; theretore they care not, whom 
they diſoblige by Inſolence and Scorn;; Whereas: 
— it 
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it is a certain Truth in the Courſe ot the World, 
that there is no Man, tho' never fo mean, but 
once in ſeven Years will have an Opportunity 
to do the greateſt Man much Good or much 
Harm ; as it is in the Fable of the Lion and the 
Mouſe, who, tor ſparing this conte mptible 
Creature, was afterwards delivered by it from 
the Net, that entangled him, when his Great- 
neſs and his Strength could not do it. 

Now a mild and gentle Diſpoſition toward 
Mankind, is a pleaſant as well as a uſeful Thing, 
and is as eaſily exerciſed, as Rouęhneſs and il 
Nature; and when a Man can make a Friend 
upon as caſie Terms, as He can make an Enc- 


my, He is imprudent, if He do not the latter; 


for a mean Friend may be able, ſometimes, to 
do a great Kindneſs; and a little Enemy may 
have an Opportunity to do a conſiderable Miſ- 
chief. 144 307 
MEERKNEss therefore ariſes from thenobleſt 
1 Diſpoſition of Mind, that can be: 
eekneſs is the 
nobleſt Diſpofition Nothing renders a Man more be- 
of Mind, loved; and tho Popularity be a 
dangerous Thing in a State, when it meets with 
an ambitious Spirit; yet it is ſafe and deſircable, 
when found in a peaccable and wiſe Man: And 
the Excellency of this Virtue chiefly conſiſts, in 
taming the Exceſſes of Paſſions of all Sorts; for 
Paſſion, without this Reſtraint, would ſome- 


times break out into rude and offenſive Deeds, 


ſometimes into provoking Speeches; always diſ- 
order the Judgment, and ſo brings Inadverten- 
oY 
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cy into our Actions. But our meek Man is quite 
of another Frame; He allows ſuch a Proportion 


and Meaſure to every Affection, as that they may 


all ſerve the Ends of a virtuous and good Lite. 

So that if Meekneſs, which is the true Tem- 
perament and Complexion of Virtue; did prevail 
more amongſt Men; it would give them great 
Security in troubleſome Times, procure them 
Friends, keep em conſiderate and circumſpect 
in all they do, that they never over-ſhoot them- 
ſelves with Folly, Paſſion, and Precipitancy i in 
Words or Actions. 


Now the Happineſs of meek Perſons, is {ct 


forth in the Doctrine of our Saviour, where it is 
ſaid, They ſhall inherit the Earth; that is, as 
Gratins interprets the Words, They ſhall not 
only enjoy the moſt laſting Peace in their own 
Minds, but they ſhall partake of the moſt con- 
ſtant Friendſhip from others, which is the beſt 
Poſſeſſion, and moſt to be valued: That they 
ſhall inherit Peace of Mind, is, out of doubt, 
becauſe Meekneſs hath a peculiar Power in it to 
regulate the Paſſions; the greateſt Diſturbance 
tothe Quiet of our Lives procceding from their 
Exorbitances, whereby the Mind is kept conti- 
nually out of Frame: Nay, they are the Diſtem- 
pers of it, and we may liken out Anger to a 
Frenzy, our Hopes and Fears to an Ague, our 
Love to a Fever, and our Envy to a Conſump- 
tion: So that whatever will compoſe them, and 
bring em into Harmony, muſt necds be of great 
Conſequence to our Welfare. 


Now 
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Now, the Paſſions may be divided into two 
Kinds; ſuch as are more violent and unnatural, 
referring to Evil, as Anger, Fear, and Gref ; 
others more natural and kindly, relating to that 
which is good, and conſequently they are more 
gone to our Deſires, as Love, Hope, and 

0 

T HE firſt of theſe are curbed by a meek and 
gentle Spirit; the other are ſtrengthened and 
confirmed; and both ways our Quiet is much 
promoted: For, ſuppoſing we practice Meekneſs 
in all Matters of Controverſie, we ſhall thereby 

P:Moncarecor. be inclined to judge ſoberly, and 
manded beſt by a lovingly to accommodate all 
mork Spark. Things: For fuch a prudent Re- 
laxation of the utmoſt Rigour, as right Reaſon 
ſhall direct, according to the Variety of Caſes 


and Circumſtances, will beget Peace to ones ſelf 


and the reſt of Mankind. 

SUPPOSING our Minds be thus temper' d 
to Mildneſs in the midſt of Troubles, Loſſes, 
and Diſappointments; then theſe Evils will not 
be only leſs bitter to us, but we ſhall be able 
thereby to overcome the Evil, and turn it to a 
good Uſe, and to the fortifying our Spirits 
againſt the Difficulties, that are to be undergone 
in the Courſe of a virtuous Converſation. 

BESID Es all this, it is the peculiar Privi- 
ledge of a meek Man, to have his Converſation 
in Heaven, while he dwells upon Earth: Ir is 
true, no Man's Mind is in this State fo well fra- 


med, as _ to underſtand the Happineſs of the 
other ; 
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other; but this we may be ſure of, that the 
peaceable and meek Man is beſt prepared for it, 
becauſe our Souls muſt continue for ever: What 
we make them in this World, and ſuch a Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind, as we carry with us out of this 
State, we ſhall retain in the next; for He, that 
zs filthy, will be filthy ſtill; and He, that is 
unrighteous, will be unrighteous ſtill: In a Place 
therefore of Happineſs and Purity, there can be no 
Room for ficrce and unruly Paſſions, becauſe 
they would not only make us miſerable, but be 
a Trouble to all thoſe, with whom we ſhould 
converſe: For, if a Man of a malicious and pee- 
vith Temper ſhould enter the Manſions of Bliſs, 
he would not only be unhappy himſelf, but he 
would raiſe Storms, even in thoſe calm Regi- 
ons; he would be like the Rich Man in Hell, 
_ tormented with a' continual Thirſt, and burnt 
up in the Flames of hisown ardent Deſires. 
VAIN Man! that dreameſt of being happy, 
without any Diſpoſition for it: To be happy, is 
to enjoy what we deſire, and to live with thoſe, 
whom we love; but there is nothing in Heaven 
ſuitable to the Deſires of a turbulent Man; all 
the Joys there are purely Spiritual, and are only 
to be reliſhed by thoſe, who are week upon Earth, 
and have purified themſelves, even as God 15 
par LH „ ö 
THE Hope therefore of that ng i, te. 
plentiful Inheritance, which God moſt pr * Diſpo- 
hath prepared forthem, in whom an of Mind, tor 
there is the ſame Mind and Spirit * 
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of Meekneſs, which was in C hriſt Jeſus, ſhould 
inſpire us always with new Vigour, in the Ways 
of Virtue and Holineſs: This very Thought 
ſhould confirm all Purpoles of Obedience ; tor, 
if we have our Fruit unto Holineſs, our End 
will be everlaſting Life: For the other State was 
fo unknown to Mankind, that they knew nor, 
what Diſpoſitions and Habits would qualifie 
them for it; before they were declared by our 
Saviour, who came from thence, and conſe- 
quently underſtood beſt, what were the neceſſary 
Preparations for it: Though many Vittues, which 
he hath enjoined us, may ſeem unneccflary Re- 
ſtraints of our Libertyz yet, we ought to con- 
clude, that He knew the Reaſon of ſuch Com- 
mands, and that ſuch Qualities will be found as 
needful in the next World, as our Bodily Senſes 
are in this: For virtuous Diſpoſitions of Mind, 
are as neceſſary to qualifie us to reliſh the Plea- 
ſures of Heaven, as our Bodily Senſes are to 
| perceive the Delights of this World; and 
therefore we ſhould endeavour to exerciſe all 
thoſe Heights of irtue, which the Goſpel re- 
commends to us; becauſe, as much as we fall 
ſhort of theſe, ſo will our Glory and Happineſs 
be leſſen d in the other State. 
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Cami Veritas Urbanitas. - 
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Tig Virtues which adorn and 8 
a Man in Converſation, and are therefore 
cal led, w Arie, h οC&W are eſpecially 
Three, Comiy,, Heracity, Urbanity: For Man, 
by Nature, is a civil Creature, and ſociable: 
Aud the Practice of Virtue con- 
ſiſts, in living ſuitably to the , 
Dictates of Reaſon and Nature; 
and this is the Subſtance and main Deſign of all 
the Laws of Religion, to oblige Mankind to 
behave themſelves in all their Actions, as be; 
cometh Civil and, ſociable Creatures; for God 
did at firſt make them ſo, otherwiſe they muſt 
have lived and died like Gladiators, and have 
unavoidably periſhed, at one Time or another, 
by their own Swords; otherwiſe the Well-being 
of the World mult. be entirely attributed tothe 
Wit of Man, and not to the Providenceof God, 
if ſo be He had ſent his e into it in ſuch 
72 | | a 
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a Condition, as ſhould oblige them to ſeek their 


own Ruin and Deſtruction: Whereas all Men 
have, by the Divine Appoitritment, a conimon 


Right and Title to Happineſs, which cannot be 


obtained without Society, nor Society ſubſiſt 
without mutual Aids of Love- and Friendſhip: 

That therefore, which makes Men acceptable 
and inoffenſive, in nothing troublcſome; and 
welcome to one another, is ſuch a Quality, as 
doth ariſe from the Conſtitution of Human Na- 
ture, and was intended for the common Good 
of Mankind; who, without it, would live poor 
and ſolitary, like Bats and Owls, ot like Ver- 
mine, by robbing and filching from one ano- 
ther. One of theſe Qualities is that, which A4r/- 


ftotle, for want of a better Word, calls i, 
and we define it to be a Virtue, which holds the 
middle Place between Flattery and Moroſe- 


neſs 
A Flatterer is one, that comments every 


Thing you do, whether it be good or bad: He 


is a fawning Sycophant, that will embrace and 
commend a Man at that Time, in which He 
really hates him: A moroſe and four Perſon, is 
one, who hardly approves any Thing, but is 
blunt in his Expreſſions, and ſullen. in his Hu- 
mour towards all Mankind: He, who can car- 


ö ty himſelf evenly between theſe two Extremes, 


as that He can praiſe without ſuch Flattery, as 
calls a Man Fool or Knave by Signs over his 
Shoulder, whilſt He hath him in his Arms, and 


can difcommend, what is indeed to be miſli- 
ked, 
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ked, without. Detraction or Satyre, He 5 is the 
Man, whom we ſeek for. 

Fon we are to eſteem Virtue, not is. the 
People do Men, only by the Marks and Value 
Fortune has ſet upon them, never conſidering 
intrinſick Worth; whereas the King's Stamp 
makes not the Metal either better or heavier: 
But the good Quality we now 
talk of, is called by Dionyſius, 23 
Halcamaſſeus, rely qe T&_ a» toallour Actions. 
bp cov Em gona 50% MEI; a Virtue; which gives 
a — and Luſtre to all: out Actions, and the 
ſame judicious Author laments the Want of it 
in M. Coriolanus, a Man otherwiſe of very emi- 
nent Qualifications but his being without this 
one Faculty, expelld him the City of Nome, 
made all his other Virtues unprofitable, and did 
caſt a Gloud: upon the reſt of his Glories: For He 
thought, not to do Wrong, was too mean a Piece 
of Goodneſs; to be accounted a Virtue :- This 
70 WpRts A gad e, Gentleneſs and ; Lovelmeſs, 
was a Stranger to all his Actions, 'otherwiſe moſt 
honourable : Whereas no Courteſie, no Affa · 
bility in a Man of great Accompliſhments, is 
as unnatural and undecent, as no Ceremony i in 
Religion. 

IN the whole Courts of « our thi no Virz 
tue is of greater Uſe, none deſerves more Re- 
gard than this, eſpecially in common Converſa· 


tion; wherein the Occaſions of com 
and reproving, do often occur; and this Virtue 


teacheth * how tO commend without Flattety, 5. 
K | aid 
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and to reprove without Bitterneſs: Indeed, to 


praiſe Men in their own Preſence, is very ſeldom 
neceſſary; they can do it faſt enough of them- 


ſelves, and many can ſcarce forbear doing it, 


tho it be nauſeous tothe Company, with whom 
heey van od they converſe; the leſs Need 
eus Thing: | therefore ſhall we have to fpeak 
| much of that, which we are like 
to have ſo little Uſe of; which wiſe and modeſt 
Men delight ſo little in: And what can be more 
irkſome, than to hear a Man flatter every Thing, 
and every Body alike! What more ridiculous, 
and ſhametul, than to ſee Men bowing low, and 
hugging each other, whilſt they can hardly hold 
their folemn falſe Countenances! How grievous 
is it to behold Men as ſhie of Plain-dealing, as 
a Cheat is of fair Play; they think, they-ſhall 
never thrive, unleſs they practice all manner of 
plauſible Arts, to compaſs their Deſigns: For, 
let us obſerve at any Time, what People do, 
when they meet together upon the Exchange, or 
at the Court, they ſeem to put together many 
8 Words to deceive, or to ſi gnifie nothing. 
5 E muſt confeſs, Occaſions of Reproof do 
" Reprovf is . often offer themſelves, and tho 
neceſſary. they are neglected many Times 
N - through a clewniſh Fear, or too 
much Reverence, which we have of our Com- 
pany; yet Ways ought to be both ſtudied and 
found out, by which we may diſcharge, as in- 
offenſively as we can, this very neceſſary Duty: 


Aan what better Example can we follow, ts 
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Latimer, the Biſnop of Worceſter, who preſent- 
ed King Henry VIII. with a New-jears-Gifr, 
and it was in a Box ſhur cloſe; the King break- 
ing it up, -found, in a fair Handkerchicf, theſe 
Words wrote in Letters of Gold, Fornicatores 
& Aaulteros judicabit Deus; a Fault this Prince 
was too guilty of, and He thanked the honeſt 
Biſhop for his Civility, in correcting him after 
ſo gentle a Manner. But moſt Men are to be 
blamed in this Matter; for / objurgant quaſi 
oderint; they put no Difference between Repro- 
ving and Upbraiding: Whereas, Reprogf ought 
to beadrnitiſtred like Phyſick ; or, as we are 
wont to deal with Children, when a Potion is 
given em to drink, we anoint the Cup with 
ſome pleaſant and pallatable Thing, to make 

the bitter Draught go down: And St. Chry/o- 
ſtom diſcourſing of a ſick Perſon, who longed 
much for Wine, which was bad for his Diſtem- 
per, reports, that his Phy ſitian uſe this Art to de- 
ceive him; He took anew Earthen Cup, heated 
it thoroughly in the Fire, then he quench'd it in 
ſuch fragrant Wine, as the Patient deſired: Ha- 


ving done ſo, hefills it with Water, and preſents 


it to the ſicx Man; who, ſmelling the Fragrancy 
of the Cup, cer he was aware, drank up the 
Water, and ſo eſcaped the Danger, which had 
enſued upon his drinking the Wine. 
Soc commendable Arts we muſt apply our 
felves to, when we adminiſter the bitter, but 
neceſſary Potion of Reproof; as that Chirurge- 
on, who, being to lay open a very corrupt Ul- 
$89 K 2 , 
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cer, and ſeeing his Patient afraid, hides his Laun- 
cet in a Spunge, wherewith, whilſt he gently 
touches and ſeems to foment the Sore, * une. 
pettedly launces it, and faves his Patient: 
Tu 1s Virtue, whole ene et now 
3 un giving, will teach us a thouſand 
| be had duft en ſuch ways to deal with Mankind; 
in the Uſe whereof, the Thing 


we converſe 


mainly to be conſider d, is this, that we be eſpe: 
cially careful of what Perſons, we converſe 
withal ; which are of three Sorts, either our 
Betters, or our Equals, or our Inferiours.” 
IN converſing with 6ur Betters, we muſt be 
ware of Sacineſs or of uſing our Advantage, if 
we have any ; for it is a true Proverb, He that 
eats Pears with his Betters, muſt tale Heu 
how: he chooſe the beſt, Rigomez de Selva, a 
great Courticr under Charles the 5th, being one 
Night at Cards with his Maſter, the Emperor li- 
king his Game, ſwore, that Baut ſhould be his; 
the Courtier, not willing to croſs him, not with. 
ſtanding he had much the better Hand; threw 
up his Cards and yielded: Some of the Standets 
by, perceiving this, ſmiled; which the Emper- 
or taking Notice of, would needs know tlie 
Cauſe, without any Excuſe ; and being inform'd; 
what Nigomes had done rather than he wou 
diſpleaſe him, took it well for the preſent, and 
afterwards gave him a juſt Reward: So wel. 
come are theſe Ciyilities, to erſons oft thehigh- 
eſt Quality and Honour, + * 18: a 
- Szzondly, Oux Behaviour Aden out 


Equals, muſt be without all W for 
In- 
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Infolence and Stateline are no Signs of a well- 
bred Man, but the Scandals of Converſation; 
and, it being better to give too much Honour 
to any Perſon, than too little; therefore it is 
better to carry our ſelves as Inferiours to our 
Equals, and equal to ſuch, as are not much our 
Inferiours. 

Thiraly, VVs muſt 10 converſe with our 
lnferiours, as never to do any Thing that may 
look like Scorn; becauſe Man, og. 
by Nature, is moſt impatient of mon nod 01 Nor 1 
Contempt: For a Perſon of Note Contempt. 
and hirth in Rome, ſucing once for the Conſul- 
ſhip, took one of the Plebeians by the Hand, and 
finding it ſomewhat hardened, by the Reaſon of 
his daily, Labour, asked him merrily, whether 
he were uſed 0 go upon his Hands? The Man 
taking this for a Scoff and a Deriſion of him, 
complained to his Aſſociates, and did ſo far pre- 
vail, that the Patrician loſt the Conſulſhip for 
his unſeaſonable Jeſt. 

IJ o conclude, in our Behaviour with all kind 
of Perſons, we muſt cut off thoſe Angles, and 
ſmooth all that Roughneſs, which may give 
Offence ;, and be cautious, that we fall not up- 
on either of the Extremes, baſe Submiſſion, or 
Hurlineſs; for theſe are the two Rocks, between 
which we muſt. ſteer our Courſe, if we would 
adorn the Doctrine of Chriſt with a blameleſs 
Converſation. If we would keep up Friend- 
ſhip with our Brethren, which Friendſhip bears 


Wen as a, Character of the Divine Nature; be- 
1 cauſe 
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Abd) w. 15. Cauſe it is ever doing Good to 
out l * : Mankind, and without which 
nothing wort. Affability is only Tall, but a tinł- 
lmg C rod Nay, without it, the whole World 
is but a Wilderneſs, and Men are the Savage 
Beaſts in that Deſart: Now, our Paſſions, of all 
Kinds, are moſt apt to ſwell and affect our Hearts; 
to eaſe and bring down theſe Swellings, is the 
principal Fruit of Friendſhip, which at the ſanfe 
Time chears our Spirits, and quickens them alſo 
in Wiſdom and Virtue; it doubles Mens Joys, 
and cuts their Grzefs into Halves: Upon this 
Account, our moſt ferious Religion commands 
us to be chearful and friendly, that we may be 
good Company tor our Neighbours ;. for hereby 
our Words are made more gracious and accep- 
table, our Conccits more quick and plcaſant, 
our Countenances more ſmooth and obliging: 
A Temper thus framed, may ſupport the Burden 
of Life very contentedly ; which is not untitly 

compar to a Zourney; to perform it all alane, 
is ſo uncomfortable, that we ſhould grow weary, 
as ſoon as we begin it, unleſs we were joined in 
Friend(hip with our Fe/low-Travellers, who 
will make it ſeem leſs tedious and burdenſome: 
What a Comfort is this to Human Life! to walk 
with ſuch Compan'ons, as ſhall aſſwage our. 
Cares with their wholiome Diſcourſes, diſpatch 
our Counſels with their ſage Opinions, and 


£9 diſſipate our Sorrows with ine Mirth: 


Therefore Solomon hath told us, that Tus are 


better, than One: 1. In the Caſe of inward 
| |  Weak- 
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Weakneſs, if one fall, the other will lift up 
his Friend: 2. In the Caſe of Dulneſs, if one 
be cold and heavy, the other may communicate 
ſome Heat to him: 3. In the Caſe of Morlaly 
Troubles and violent Enemies, that may prevail 
againſt One, yet Two, he ſaith, ſhall withſtand 
them: So, in all private Caſes, the calling a 
Mans (elf to a ſtrict Account, is a Medicine 
ſometime too corroſive and ſharp; the Reading 
Books of Morality, is often very flat and dead; 
and the obſerving our Faults in others, is fre- 
quently unproper for our Caſe; but the f 
Reteipt, both for the amending our Manners, 
and the managing our Buſineſs, is the Admont- 
tion of a Friend; eſpecially when he is one of 
real Worth, having a Mind furniſhed with Trea- 
ſures of Divine Wiſdom, and a Heart fwul// of the 
Love of God: For the Hope neither of Gain, 
nor Pleaſure, nor youthful Affection, but the 
Love of Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Sobriety, muſt 
knit us together; we muſt be united by the Ad- 
miration and Eſteem of the ſame Things; for, 
fince the Study of Virtue is not ſubject to thoſe 
Changes of Fortune, that other Things under- 
go, the Benevolence of virtuous Men muſt needs 
be perpetual, and is not in Danger to ſuffer 
that Decay, which is wont to be the Fate of 
wulgar Friendſhip. 
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F the n Virtues, Veracity i is ; the 
. Tye, and that, which gives em their re al 
Price, the Philoſopher calls-it Truth, . but that 
Name is too general; for Truth is properly the 
Ob) ect of the Underſtanding, as We are taught 
in the Mezaphy/icks, where Ens is ſaid to have 
three Properties, unum, bonum, verum. Fot 
when the Underſtanding doth conceive aright of 
Things, as they are in themlely es With their mu- 
tual Reſpects and Relations one to another; then 
(ag it y Were, by a ſecond Notion) it is ſaid to con: 
ccive the Truth; and, if it happen not to form a 
right Conception of any Thing, whoſe T ruth 
Was not made by the Underſtanding, but Was 
antecedent to it; there it is ſaid to conceiye that, 
which is /2//e: For the better Deſcent therefore 
nto our Matter 1 in Hand, we are to underſtand, 
that there is in Things a double Truth, one 
Nee ical, the Spring of all our common 
otions and Principles, and upon which we 
ound all our Reaſonings and Diſcourſe; to this 
Boppoſed Falſbood and Error: Another Truth, 
for Diſtinion ſake, we call Moral, unto whi ich 
is oppoſed a Lye. For when the Underſtand: 
ing conceives amiſs of any Thing, it doth 995 
prteſently He, but errs, miſtakes, or reports a 
Fal ſhood. But Mendacià animo conſtant ; we 
then Zye, when witting] y we broach PPS 
OL 
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for ſome evil End, either of Gain or Flattery, of 
Fear, or ſome ſuch Putpoſe: And here we find 
that Truth, which doth properly conſtitute this 
Virtue. | 

NorwirnsrANDIxe Truth, as it is op- 
poſed to a Lye, is fomewhar of too large a Na- 
tute to be contained under this Virtue, but it is 

often oppoſedunto Juſtice: But the Truth, which 
cſpecially belongs to this Virtue, concerns a 
Point of Behaviour in common Converſation, 
upon which we are frequently cait: For - 
evmAoyic, that is, to ſpeak ſomewhat of our 
ſelves is very often neceſſary, tho it be ſeldom 
welcome: For a Man to praiſe or diſpraiſe him- 
ſelf; is ungrateful, and quickly cloyes the Hearer. 
- Now this Virtue of Veracitß  . es 
teacheth how to govern our Lan- yern our 5 
guage, in caſe we are conſtrain- heavy reg ſpeak of 
ed to ſpeak of our ſelves; yet let 
me be ſa underſtood, that this Virtue doth allo 
reach unto other Parts of our Diſcourſe; for it 
becomes us, whenſocver we ſpeak of any Thing, 
to utter our Thoughts plainly, candidly, and ſin- 
cerely: For clear and open Dealing, is the Ho- 
nour of Man's Nature; and every Mixture of 
Fal ſhood in the Buſineſs of Life, is like Alloy 
in Gold and Silver Coin, -which may make the 
Metal work the better, but it embaſeth it : Nei- 
ther is there any Vice that ſo covers a Man with 
1 as to be found fal ſe. 
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TEE two Extremes of this Virtue will be- 
Vein Boats l tray, us much; on the one Hand 
. is aAxtora, vain boaſting, a 
filly. Humour either of making Same- 
what out of nothing, or of much out of little: 
For it is the Vanity of many Men beyond Mea- 
fare to magnific themſelves, and by thus put - 
ting forth themſelves, to deſire to ſcem ſomething; 
fo their Itaginations are filled with Shadows of 
Greatneſs; an Example of which vain Glory is 
the Fly upon the Axle-Tree, ſaying to herſelf, 
what A Duſt do Traiſe! Such are Mountebanks 
of all Sorts, which we ſeldom miſs of in any 
Company; Men, who are always counterfeit- 
ing the Signs of ſome Virtue, which they have 
not, affecting every little Story of themſelves, 
and catching at Honour from their very Dreams: 
Like the Mountebank-Phyſician, who would 
fain ſupply ſome higher Ability he pretends to, 
with Craft, and draws great Companies to him 
by undertaking ſtrange Things, which can never 
be effected; ſo the Politician finding, how the 
People arc taken with ſpecious, miraculous Im- 
polſibilities, plays the ſame Game, proteſts, 
declares, promiſes I know not what Things, 
which he is ſure can never be brought about; 
thus they are deluded and pleaſed; the Expecta- 
tion of a future Good, which ſhall never befall 
them, draws'their Eyes off a preſent Evil; ſo 
they are kept in Subjection, and He, by his 
Boaſting, is eſtabliſhed in his CEE: and 
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THE contrary to this Vain: boaſting, is, by 
Ariſtatle, called Ee , when a Man diſſem- 
bles what he knowsto be in himſelt, and loves 
to ſpeak ſlightingly of his own real Virtues, as 
in old Time it was obſerved of Secrates, who 
was the ſevereſt | Eigas in the World, as ap- 
pears by him in Plato's Dialogues: This very , 
Thing is ſufficient to make us doubt at leaſt, 
whether we may number this kind of Irony 
among the Vices; for the very Name of S. 
crates is the Name of Virtue: We muſt there: 
fore, with the Philotophers Leave, find ſome 
other Vice to oppoſe Veracity; which, becauſe 
we have no Name for, we muſt be contented to 
deſcribe it, and it is an unneceſſary, overbaſhfut 
Difimulation of iſe good Ti vgs, Wc are 
in uus. | 
Fon there are many Examaplcsof Men, wha 
are ſatisfied with the Knowledge of their own 
good Parts; they have a Treaſure. of Learning | 
lock d up, and they care not to diſcover it to 
their on great Diſadvantage. If we peruſe the 
Writings of other Men concerning the Nature 
of Veracity, we ſhall find them to extend it to 
more Particulars; for, according to them, all 
kind of Perjuries, Perfidiouſneſs, Diſſimulation, 
Craft; and all manner of Lyes are againſt it: So 
that if we would know, what Rule of Lite this 
Virtue doth preſcribe us, we cannot expreſs it 
in more ſignificant Words, than Tulij hath done 
in the Third Book of his Offices; where ver- 
ſuti, obſturi, aſtuti, fallaces, malitioſt, callidi, 
- £0 I. 3 , | Te- 
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veteratores, vafri, are declared Enemies to this 
Virtue, from which the thifting, cloſe, deceit: 


ful, malicious, ſiy Shufflers are always exclu- 
ded: To which muſt be added, all thoſe, who 


for their own Advantage, keep other Men in 

— of that, Which _ are 1 
ccrned to know. · cual 
Ir Will not be therefore . beſides our 
Purpoſe, to commend unto all 
A Men, a particular Care of their 
neſſ or Contact. Language, to prevent all Deceit 

and Cozenage, that we never pretend one Thing, 
and do another: Wherefore there muſt he no 
Lyc admitted into any Buſineis or Contra@g: 


and if there can be no Place for Colluſion or 


Iniquity in human Society; what ſhall we ſay 
of the Jeſuits Morals, who have brought them 

into Religion? To make this out, I fhall in- 
ſtance in Six Things, which 1 may callthe more 


refined Ways of Lying. g 


b Flirt, THEIR Doctrine of Probability z3:if 

„ 24 Man can find out a Doctor 

es 1 among them, that held ſuch an 
pDPuypinion, it makes that Doctrine 
probable; and as Tully ſays, there is nothing 
ſo abſurd or ridiculous, which ſome Philoſopher 

or other hath not maintained and aſſerted; ſo 
there is nothing ſo contrary to the Rules of Vir 
tue and Conſcience, but what ſome Nomi ſas 
Caſuiſt hath reſolved to be good and practicable. 
Seconaly, THEIR mental Reſervation: 


| You cannot know their Names by what they 


| fax 5 
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fg becauſe you do not know;: what they re- 


3 5 their Minds ; ſo that what they ſay, ny 


be but half, or not at all, what they mean. 
Thirdly, THE ſubtle Trick of directing the 
Intention; ; by this hey may killa Man, Gihey 
do! not intend tO: murder him, but to deliver 
themſelves of an Enemy; they may declare 
that, which is falſe, and deny that, which is true, 
becauſe they intend the Credit of their Church; 
therefore this mere Intention ſhall Sache them 
from the Guilt of downright Fal ſhood. 
Tourthiy, THEIR Practice 8 


ch ſo well known among them; inſomuch | 


that no Man can confide in any Word they 
ſpcak; they are ſo ambiguous, an of Pw 
doubttul Mcaning. 


1 fafebly, THEIR Way of E Baden ba: has 


ving their Speech to bear a double Senſe; | wheres 


as nO Man ought to uſe Wit and Parts to im- 
pole upon another, or to make a Man believe 


that, which he doth not mean; for, in treating 
wirh one another, we ought to take Care, that 
there be a right Underſtanding between both 
Parties, and that cach do apprehend, one ano- 
ther's Meaning and Intent: And in caſe there 
bea Miſtake, we ought to releaſe one another; 
for all Agreements are only in what we mean 


and intend; not in that, wherein we: Aid not 


conſent and agree. an . 
-Sixthly, T EIR | Shift of Protecution,. that 


is, to uſe Words of ſuch a Sound, when they 
do not intend ſuch a Thing by them, as one 
would think, they did. 


How 


; by Cer Fre of 
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How — 5 ill Men are to ſet up à Trade of 

| 32 „and to fp6il the Laws 
_ Thebeſt Religion # . beſt [is gion, that ever 
was made 190 5 unto Men; 
for the Chriſtian Law is plain and obvious, void 
of all ambiguous, or enfnaring Speeches; free 
from Sophiſticarions and Windings of Lan- 
guage; never flies to Words of a dubious Ind 


- uncertain Signification, but openly declares the 


Truth to Men; therefore thefe Practices above- 


mentioned, ate contrary to that Simplicity arid 


Plain- heartedneſs, which ought to be in the Con- 
verſation of every Chriſtian: Such Simplicity 
as was obſerved in a Groom of the Bed: Cham - 
ber to Henry VIII. who always gave his An- 
ſwers very warily, that he might not be taken'in 


a Lye: inſomuch, that it was good Sport with 


the looſer Courtiers to try, if they could entrap 
him: It being his Lot to attend the King in his 


Bed-Chamber, having laid him in his Bed, He 


took his Leave; the King flips out of his Bed, 

and ſilently went after him; the Gentleman be- 
ing come among the Courtiers, He was asked, 
I the King a Bed? He anſwered warily,” 1 
left him in his Bed; by which Reply, he defeat- 
ed all their Art: For, had he anſwered poſitive- 
ly, Tes, as it was expected, the King was'at his 
Back, ready to have given him rhe Lye: This 
is but a merry Story, yet it doth commend to us 
a ſerious Leſſon concerning that Care, which we 
ought to have in all our Diſcourſes, that we ſpeak 


nothing either deceitfully, or falſely.” 


"AND 
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As, by Occaſion of this Story, we may, 
withont treſpaſſing againſt the Argument we 
handle, look into a Queſtion heretofore mana- 
ged with ſome Heat betwixt Parſons the Feſuut, 
a great Patron f | Artificial E-vaſions in Speech, 
and others of his Time, the ae of Lin. 
col rand Durbam. 

THE. Queſtion was, Whether or Pry inc 
of ſome Hazard, it were lawful to uſe any fine 
Device of Language to abuſe ſuch as were ſet to 
interrogate us in thoſe Points, wherein there was 
evident Danger of ſpeaking the Truth?, . - +15 

Jux handling this Queſtion. at large, would 
require more Time to diſpatchit, . 
than can be well afforded; yet, ſpoben in Caſes of 
for the preſent, we will anſwer, Danger. 
That all zbe/e Shades and Illuſions, by which 
Men evade direct and open Language in caſe 
of Danger, are in themſelves unlawful: For, if 
we once ſo ſpeak, as if we accounted them law- 
ful, that might befal us which befel Caluin in 
the Queſtion of Uſury: He granted, indeed, 
Uſury to be lawful; but He fo fettered and en- 
tangled his Grant with Reſtrictions and Reſerva- 
tions, that He, who practiſed accotding to his 
Rule, ſhould gain but little by it. For what 
will the Reader conclude upon this; by Calvins 
Judgment Uſury is unlawful: | This ſhall be 
Warrant enough for his Practice; as for Reſtricti- 
ons and Reſervations, he will make Uſe of them 
accgrding to his own Diſcretion: The ſame 
may chance to befall us in this Queſtion con- 
ccrning 


fericordi mendacio calamitoſi Civis ſaluti con- 
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* cerning the lawful uſe of 2 
aer | mulations, Conccalments, Dif 
DoCcarins, and all ſubtle Evaſions in Speech, 
when there is evident danger of ſpeaking the 
Truth directly: For Experience tells us, that 
Men ate apt to uſe all manner of Fallacy and 
Artifice, to ſave themſelves and their own Stakes, 
not only before the Magiſtrate, but al ſo in that 
folemn Caſe of a Corporal Oath before God 
himſelf: What would they do then, if we 
ſhould adventure to pull up this Hedge, and 


uu ounce it lawful to uſe all the Art of a 


eitful Tongue. 

INDEED > Mews of brave Spitits and clear 
Virtue, ſuch as Cato or Coriolanus, who have 
preciſely obſerv'd ax ex&0d\ungyor, exact Futice, 
have made no ſcruple to uſe theſe ſhiftings 
fave themſelves or their Friends; For = hs 
remember our ſelves, and what kind of Per- 
ſons we live amongſt, we find it true, what was 
wiſely faid, periruloſim eff in tot humants er- 
roribus ſold innocentid vivere; The beſt of us all 
are ſometimes forced to make uſe of By-ways 
when the High- way is beſet with Thieves; when 


we deal with Children, with Fools, with ick 


Perſons, with our Enemies in the Field (accor- 
ding as it is ſaid, dolus an Virtus quis in Hoſte 
requiret ? ) yea with our familiar Friends, we 


| A ee to make uſe of Art and Sleights, 


to cozen them for their Benefit; honeſto & mi- 


z 
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ſalimus; Quod mendacium licet in genere uit i 


gſum, eſt. ſamen temporibus neceſſartum... 


Ir we would be better informed concerning 
this Point, our beſt way is to 5 
conſult the moſt en, Gro- libs 3. or. ap: 
tius, Chap, 1.; Lib. 3. de ure 
belli & pacis, 3 wes find it at la rgedicuſed 
out. of all kind of Authors, both Human 
Divine: But after all that can be ſaid 8 
Theme, we can by no Means abſolve theſe 
kind of Adlions from Iniquity and Sin; only 
thus far we will go, as to declare them pardona- 
ble, when they are done upon Conſtraint and 
high Inconyeniency, and take em to be allowed 
of, as Moſes permitted Divorce, only becauſe 
of the Hardneſs of Men's Hearts. 

Bur before we conclude, we muſt bewal 
the Sufferings of Truth, under 
the Hands of thoſe Teachers, ruth 
who, to all the various Inclina- 
tions of Men, can carve em out, what Religion 


they pleaſe: This is the Fruit of a dull Super- 
ſtition, when fooliſh Men are perſwaded, they 
need not trouble their Heads with the Care of . 
Truth, but leave that wholly to the Prieſt; who 


will ſuffer nothing to pals for it, but what bears 
his Mark and Licence; who hath aſſumed a 
Power by an Index expurgatorius, to blot 


Truth out of the beſt Books: Where this Ty- 
ranny prevails, it is a Misfortunc to be born 


with Underſtandin g 


I. Ws 
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'W cannot likewiſe but lament the ill Ulage 
of Truth, when Men labour to darken it with 
Metaphors, or by being too credulous, or by 
oppoling the Evidence of Senſe it ſelf, by Sept 
ciſm. Beſides, for the Diſcovery hercof i in ma- 
py Matters of Controyerſic we know not, how 

r we may rely on the Teſtimony of Antiquity, 
nor how far weare to follow the Tract of Human 
Reaſon; eſpecially when there are ſo many Miſts 
eaſt before us by the Deceits of others, that one 
had need of a better Eyeſight, than what is left 
us by the Fall of our Fore: father. For all great 

1 Errors have ever been interming- 
e F Truth. led with ſome Trath: And in- 

* deced, if Falfhood ſhould appear 
alone ynto the World in her own truc Shape 
and native Deformity; ſhe would be ſo black and 
horrid, that no Man would look upon her; and 
therefore ſhe hath always had an Art to wrap her 
ſelf up in a Garment of Light; by which Means, 
the paſſes freely diſguiſed and undiſcerned. This 
was elegantly ſignified in the Fable thus; Truth 
at firſt preſented her ſelf to the World, and went 
about to ſcek Entertainment; but when ſhe 
fonnd none, being of a generous Nature, that 
loves not to obtrude her ſelf upon unworthy Spi- 
rits, ſhe reſolved to leave Earth, and take her 
Flight for Heaven; but, as ſhe was going up, 
ſhe chanced, Elijab like, to let her Mantle fall 
and Falſhood, waiting by for ſuch an Opportu- 
nity, ſnatch d itup preſently, and Wan 
about 9 in Truths Five: 

8. 


* 1 


3 


Ap there bs always bmte 7th, thatgives 
Being to every Ettor, though ſotnttitnes it would 
require a very curious Artift, in the midſt of all 
the Defottities of Ettot, ro'Ueſtry the defaceii 
| Lineaments'&f that. Truth,” G iich it did at fit 
reſemble; as Phutarch ſpakè of thoſe Exyptian 
Fables of 17 Offris, that they had & Ae 
T5 a ipod Ne, certain weak Appeat- 
ances and Glimmerings of Truth; but ſoasthey 
needed J4vob {yr1)ato, forne notable Drvt- 
, to een eee e ene e 
- Ab. 7. 1 think, che Caſe of all that 
catch after Truth; they muſtgo „ 
« long and dangerous Joutey oy e 
ſometimes they muſt meet with out Tü. 
no Path at all; ſometimes with ſo many, And 
thoſe ſo contrary in Appearance to one another; 
that the Variety confounds them: Nay, ſhe is 
ſo involved and interwoven with Miſtake, that 
Mankind ſeem to have done that to Truth, 
which the Egyptian Typhoir did to the good 
Ofrris, when he hewed Her lovely Fotm into 4 
thouſand Pieces, and ſcattered them to the Fout 
Winds: Ever ſince het ſad Friends, fuch as date 
appear in her Behalf, imitating the cateful Search, 
that % made fot the mangſed Body of 0 ws, 
have wandeted up and down, gathering up Limb 
by Limb ſtill as they could find them: All the 
Parts are not yet found, nor ever ſhall be, until 
her Maſter's Second coming; He ſhall bring to- 
pethet every Joint and Member, and mould 
them into an immortal Feature of Lovelineſs 
and Perfection. 
L 2 IK 
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I x the mean Time, we muſt not be wanting 
in all neceſſary Care, for ſo doubtful a Paſſage 
through all the Falſhoods, as well as Vanities of 
this Lite: For theſe are the Evils, that produce 
moſt of thoſe Heats that are amongſt Men; and 
if ignorant or malicious Phyficians in this vio- 
lent Fever, did not apply new Heats, inſtead of 
Julips, they might, by writing and ſpeaking 
Truth, reduce the World, ina ſhort Time, to 
its antient healthful and natural Temper : For 
if Truth, as Demorritus fancied, lies at the 
24 gBottom of a deep Well, we mult 
* 5 an red ſeek for it in the beter and Heart 
out, but within us. Of our (elves; and we ſhall find 
her ſeated in that Dominion, which the Un- 
derſtanding and Judgment hath over the Paſſi- 
ons; which are the Glaſſes, that diſcover to us 
all the ſecret Workings of the Mind, and they 
are the Inſtruments too, whereby She acts either 
Good or Evil: For, according to the Evenneſs 
and Moderation of Men's Tempers, ſo much 
the more impartial their Judgments are, and 
conſequently ſo much the clearer Proſpect they 
have of all manner of Truth: This will encou- 
rage us to walk in the Practice of Uprightneſs 
and Yeracity, until we come to that other World, 
where are the Eternal Laws of Righit and Fuſtice, 
the immediate and moſt. ſteady. Principles of 
Truth and Goodneſs ; where are mfallible Rules 
for all Caſes and Actions, however circumſtan- 
tated, tro which the Will of God, though 
never 10 abſolute, ſhall never depart one Tittle: 
For 
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For his Trath hath Place in every Declaration: 
of his Mind, and ſignifies an exact Corre 
dency or Agrtement between his Mind and his 
Words, between his Words, and the Truth of 
Things; the Correſpondency of his Words with 
his Mind, depends on the Rectitude of his Will 
the Conformity of Words with his Mind, and 
with the Truth and Reality of Things, depends 
not only on the Rectitude of his Will, but the 
Perfettion of his Knowledge, and the Infalli- 
bility of his Underſtanding: Therefore Por- 
phyry tells us, That this is one of the Properties 
of God, to have Regard to the Truth, and 7hzs 
is-that, which doth ſet Men near unto God; 
and afterwards he adds, That Truth is ſo great a 
Perfection, that if God would reveal himſelf to 
Men, he would have Trush for his Body, and 
r for 968 Soul. 
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1* the open of ſome auſtere Men, this 

Urbanity, which we call a Virtue, may be 
thought to haye a more fit Place in Eraſmus his 
Morie Encomium ; becauſe it contains the Do- 
ctrine, how we ſhould behave our ſelves in our 
Paſtimes: Indeed, the Life of a Man truly vir- 
nous, doth properly conſiſt in all Scriouineſs 
and Gravity; little or no Room is left for Jeſt- 
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ing r anyckind of Facetionſaeſs; But becauſs 
Man is a Creature of, a weak and frail Conſtitu- 
tion; caſily ſubjectod to Sadneſs and Melancho- 
ly, facetious Specchos, à pleaſant and jocular 
mour, have been commended by Philoſo- 
* * Elton of Phers as virtuous, not diſallow. 
Fergie. ed by Reaſon, commonly at- 
gon ofby our ke. feed by Men, often uſed by 
wiſe and good Perſons; theſe 
Things ought to have ſome Place in our Conver- 
ſation, otherwiſe we ſhould think our Religion 
chargeable with too much Sourneſs. And Ari. 
Holle believed them ſo necellary io ſweeten the 
Practice of tlie grave and ſerious Virtues, that. 
He brings in Urbawty, like a Fool in a Play, 
te make Sport; ot, like the Battle of the Cow - 
ards in the Arcadia, alter the ſad Story of Anga- 
lus and Parthenia. bis N 
HE doubts very much, Whether He ſhould 
ſet it. down for a Virtue or na; fax inueckoping 
up the Vices of common Language, He makes 
them to be Three : ; Fiuſt, Hutilbguium Speak- 
ing fooliſhly. Secondly, Turpiloquum, Talk- 
lewdly. Thirdly, ee which i 
5 th Ve call e Or Facetiouſneſs. , * 
507 ſince, for the refreſhing Map sLitc, and 
the. ſinoother ; carrying on the 1 more difficult 5 
erciſes of Fits, there ſcems 1 0 be gteat Need 
of” ſome Murh and Relaxation; We * muft find 
gut a duc Temper f for them, that we may keep 
ye middle Way, cen, ation. 
t ee 
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Now,, if ſuch a Medium can be diſcovered, 
chete will likewiſe be ſeen, the. two Extremes, 
betwixt which it paſſes; as Suffoonry. on one 
Side, by Ariſtotle called Bayghoga, Which is 
nothing but impudent, -ſbantclels and injurious 
Scoffing, without any Reſpect to Time, or Place, 
or Perſons: Onthe other, Ruſticity, by Ar3/Zar 
tle called ayearua,; Which is nothing but a ſtu- 
pid Sullenne(s, that makes Men appear ilt-bred, 
 WHEREFORE, if I can make it out, when 
facctious Humours are allowable, and when they 
are wicked, and not to be endured; I ſhall be 
able to ſhew a Man, how to get the Reputation 
of a Wit, and of one, that is both good and 
wiſe too: Iis true, there is nothing that Men 
differ more in, than in detetmin- , diger moch 
ing, what Wit is; ſometimes in their Opini 
they place it in Words and Phra- about Wit. 
ſes; ſometimes in Appoſite Tales; ſometimes 
it puts on the Dreſs of Similitudes, or is wrap d 
up in humorous Expreſſions; ſometimes it is 
lodged in a fly Queſtion, or a ſharp Repartee; 
ſometimes a tart Irony gocs for Wit, or a big 
Hyperbole; In ſhort, No Man can give a rea- 
ſonable Account of its Ways, becauſe it doth 
anſwer to all the numberleſs Rovings of Men's 
Fancics, and to all the Turns of their Language. 
Ix will be therefore very hard to ſettle a cleat 
and certain Notion hereof, ſo as to make a Vir- 
tue of That, which appears in ſo many Shapes ; 
that we may as well define the Figure of the 
L 4 | 8 Ait, 
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Air, as tell, what it is. © Leaving then' this to 
your Imagination, I ſhall ſhew that the Practice 
of Urbanity or Faceriouſneſs, * | 
* Firft, Is lawful, if it doth not touch upon 
” * Piety, if it doth not diſturb the 
b 28 od Nature Peace, if Juſticeand Charity are 
in Manki not entrench'd upon; for Chri- 
ſtianity doth allow of thoſe Pleaſures, that ſerve 
for the innocent Eaſe and Refreſnment of hu- 
man Life: And Urbanifas reficit animos, faith 
Quintilian, conduces much to the breeding 
good Nature among us, whereby our Conver- 
ſation will be rendred profitable and dear to one 
another, our Cares will be allayed, and our 
drooping Spirits raiſed © But if we ſhould be tied 
always to look dumpiſhly, and never to ſhew 
an ingenuous Chearfulnefs, our Value for the 
Precepts of Chriſt would exceedingly languifh. 
Secondly, 1T is allowable, when thoſe Things 
that are in 2 nctnſcives baſe and ridiculous, are 
expoſed to Contempt; for where plain and 
blunt Arguments will not penetrate, there Wit 
may, which hath a keener Edge, fo may re- 
prove and inſtruct, with ſuch Sharpneſs, as may 
correct the Stupid, and rouze the Negligent. 
Thirdly, Ir may be a proper Remedy for 
ile ſome Maladics of Men's Minds, 
| proves beteer, than as Salt is for cleanſing ſome 


Satyre. © S8 For divers Perſons have 
ſuch a peculiar Genius, as that they will not 
abide a tart Admonition, but will admit of a 
free Way of telling them their Faults, and will 

amend 
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amend upon it; they love a jolly and gay Hu- 
mour; in their o] Faſhion they may be taught 
to love ſober Thoughts; they hate the formal 
Methods of Inſtruction, and call it Pedantry; 
but Reaſon, under the Diſguiſe of Wit, ſhall”. 
bring em to a better Mind, when in its native 
Plainneſs, its Advices would have been deſpi- 
Fourthly, RAILERY is the beſt Courſe we 
can take, to confute many Errots: For what 
ſhall we do elſe with thoſe, that deny the clear 
Principles of Realon? .'To deal in earneſt with 
them, will but raiſe more the Conceit they have 
of themſelves; but there is a Way of Jeſting. 
that will ſubdue the Obſtinacy of the moſt per- 
verſc, daſh the Impudence of the moſt petulant, 
baffle the moſt captious Jophyſter, and confound 
the moſt wanton Sceprick. 

Fifthiy, Ir is the ſureſt Defence againſt un- 
juſt Reproaches ; and if the Pa- a 
trons of Vice and Error have e 
made Way for their corrupt No- tainedbyir, 
tions, by witty Conceits and elegant Expreſſi- 
ons; why may we not undertake the Cauſe of 
Virtue with the (ame Weapons; eſpecially when 
downright Reaſon is thought a heavy Thing, 
and Men are fo diſpoſed to Mirth, who by this 
Means may be made to know, chat virtuous Men 
can ſpeak pleaſantly as well as judiciouſly ? And 
if Rhetorical Schemes, Poetical Strains, Alle- 
gorics,. Fables, and Parable may teach, all the 


merry Fancics of the Facetious and Witty may 
adorn 
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adorn the Truth by infilinggood D Dodrines ing 
K. the Head, ae moving gogd Paſſions i in 0 

cart. 1 9701 0! 
Tuvs we mey anden Facetionſneſs : a Vie 


tue but, as it is commonly uſed, it is far from 


being ſo: Sundry Authors, as Tully, Quintil- 
lian, and others of a later Stamp, have framed 
us an Art of Jeſting; which if any one thinks 


fit to ſtudy, He may learn the Times, Places 


and Perſons; where — with whom 7eſttng- is 

comely: If then a Perſon will kecp Hines 
from Buffoonery, abſurd, or ſcurrilous Jeſting 
on one Hand, and on the other, from clowniſh 
and unhandfom Diſcourſe, they praiſe him for 
a Wit, and a pleaſant Companion, onc, that © 
knows fairly and without Offence to entertain: 
And it is Ari/to}e's gtcateſt Reaſon to prove 
Facetiouſneſs to be a Virtue, becauſe it hathtwo 
Extremes, the ſcurriluus, and the ruſtical Hu- 
mour; whereas both theſe, and the Medium too, 
may be all vitious: Phyſicians diſcourſing of Fe- 
Vers, which are called Hnochi, continued Fe- 
vers, diſtinguiſh them into three Kinds; the firſt 
they call Monotoni, when the Diſeaſe keeps all 
in one Tenour; the ſecond they call Anabarrct, 
when they grow unruly and encreaſe in Harſh- 
nels; the third they call Parac maſtici, that is, 
decreaſing, abating, and coming to ſome Me- 
dioęrity: Notwithſtanging this Diſtinction, more 
or less, they are all Fevers ſtill: So it is in the 
Caſe of Urbanety;, Scurrility, and Nuſticity, 


nee be all Vices in common Life: 1 
the 
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the Gravity of a well-tempered Man, much 
more of a Chriſtian, will own no ſuch Virtue, 
as Facetiouſneſs, as it is uſed in | 
daily Conxerlation; the ſeſter of ledig donor! 4 
iS only YEA TITUS, fit to make. <9 a Chriſtian. 
others laugh: Now Epittetus hath told us, this 
is Aces e Ans cis cer, it is a Place 
llippery, and caſily leading us into Ldiotiſin and 
Folly, as it doth, when Men think it a Mark 
of a high Spirit, to be an Atheiſt; Gentility and 
Wit, to droll upon Religion: Whercas I ap- 
peal to all the wiſe and ſober World, whether 
they that would make Sacred Perſons and Things 
ridiculous, are not infinitely ſo themſelves? It 
is. truc, the World is much taken with this Sort 
of Ribaldry, a and commends the Man, who is 
skilkd in it, as /a,good Companion; but, in 
Sttictneſs of Life and Virtue, we may not ſo ac- 
count 5 it; . nobis ali rarò, & nos aliis nun- 
Yor ri 725 pariamus, is the good Counſel of 
Mrrandula; and it is given in Charge 
preciſely by the laſt Canon of the third Council 
of. Carthage; e aut manac hus ver. 
ba: ſcurrilia oculatoria riſiunque moventia 
Ae — corripiatur-. 
can afford — no other Place to Urs 
L mon Life, than what is allowed 
to 5 — Ving in the foregoing Chapter; it 
may be permitted ſometimes for human Infir- 
mity ſake: And although ſome * 5 
miſtaken Men are pleaſed to paint 4% Tig. benen, 
out . in ſad and mclan- 


choly 
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choly Shapes, with ſour and anxious Looks, as 
att Enemy to all Mirth and Chearfulneſs; | yet 
there is nothing more noble and generous, more 
courteous and affable, more ſober and rational, 
than the Spirit of ttue Religion is: Therefore 
they are unpardonably baſe and diſingenuous, 
who would blaſt its Credit with the Follies and 
Deformities of Superſtition; as if it delighted 
in nothing but Sighs, and Groans, and diſco- 
lonred Faces; as if the Principles of true Good- 
nets were unworthy the Entertainment of a ge- 
nerous Mind; when all this while they — in 
them all that is amiable and lovely, all that is 
chearful and ingenuous, all that is uſeful and pro- 
fitable, and wharever' can advance our Content, 
our Intereſt, our Reputation, or our Pleaſure, 
Wherefore, that Religion and Reaſon may well 
agree in the Caſe of Furerionſneſi; that it may 


not tranſgreſs the Limits of Sobriety, and be con- 
ſiſtent with the Tenour of a Chriſtian's Duty; 


that it may not fall under St. Pauls Cenſure of 
fooli ſp Talking and Jeſting, which are not con- 
venient; We may conclude, that ſuch Faceti- 
onſnefs is not unlawful, as affords harmleſs De- 
light to Converſation; \ becauſe Chriſtianity is 
not ſo harſhan Inſtitution, as to forbid Mankind 
wholeſome and uſeful Pleaſures; or ſacriſicing to 
the Graces; as the Ancients call dit, when it ex- 
poſes all wicked and baſe Practices to due Con- 
tempt, becauſe it is expedient, that Vices ſhould 
appear ridiculous to the whole World; for 


ſome Perſons arc ſo temper d, that they are ſooner 


pleaſed 
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pleaſed or wexed into better Manners, than 
they can be prevailed upon by grave and ſevere 
Reproofs; when it is made Uſe of to confute 
ſuch Diſputers, as diſavow the nt ug te 
clear Principles of Reaſon and ancients made of 
Senſe: Therefore the moſt rigid Urbanitr. 
Patrons of Virtue in old Time, and the great 
Introducer of moral Wiſdom among the Pagans, 
did make Uſe of tart and facetious Sayings, to 
daſhtheImpudence of the Sgphiter, and to con- 
found the Wantonneſs of the Seeptick; for they 
thought it a Diſadvantage to Truth and Virtue, 
if the Defenders thereof ſhould be denied the 
Uſe of this Weapon; ſince it is that eſpecially, 
whereby the Advocates of Vice and Error do 
maintain and propogate them: And there is no 
doubt, but Chriſtians may claim the ſame Privi- 
| ledge, provided, they do not ſport with holy 
Things, nor detract from the good Name of 
their Brethren, to gratifie a Fancy; provided 
alſo, they do not offend againſt the Reputation 
of Perſons eminent in Dignity or Worth, nor 
raiſe Animoſities and Feuds in the Neighbour- 
hood: In brief, if without wronging others, or 
doing any Prejudice to our own good Behaviour, 
we can be facetious; then Urbanity may conſiſt 
well enough with -v pin x Tc , that fit 
ting Decency and ſtately Gravity, which ought 
to be ſeen always in our Converſation. 
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FROM ſuch Virtues as become Men, we 
muſt now diſcourſe of a Female-Virtye ; 
for all Ages and Nations have made ſome Di- 
ſtinction between thoſe, that are Maſculine, and 
others, that are Feminine; and this being ſuch, 
we muſt in Complailanee allow it to be a Vir- 
| tue, tho Ari/forle is ſo ill bred, as not to do it: 
For, according to his way of Arguing, it is not 
ö gotten by frequent Actions, therefore it is no 
| Habit, and therefore it is no Virtue ; it is rather 
born with us, runs in our Blood, and is given 
by Nature as a Preſervative againſt too much 
Boldneſs, or too much Lightneſs, to which Vi- 
ces Youth are molt liable. | 
| HENCE it comes to paſs, that it doth not 
| Wr. look well in elder Perſons; for 
| looksnctwell incl. they, through their long Expes 
der Perſons. rience, and Trial of moſt Caſut» 
alties in Life, ought to be well aſſured of what 
they do, and therefore ſhould not blnſh at any 
Thing: For it is a Quality, which, of it ſelf; 
will decay through Maturity of Years, and it 
hath this Difference from Fear, that Shame and 
Baſhfulneſs makes us look red; our Feat makes 
us look pale; and therefore is certainly a diverſe 
Paſſion, ariſing from diverſe Cauſes; the one 
makes the Blood flow into the Face; in the 
| other it ebbs into the Heart. 
| 
| 
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Tu is makes it appear more like a Paſſion, 
than a Virtue: Now there is a conſiderable Dif- 
ference between one and the other; for a Paſlt- 
on floats in the Blood, riſes and _ a0 8 
falls with the Ebbs and Tides of l intheBlood. 
of our Humours; and it were an 
eaſie Task for any Man, that underſtands the 
Anatomy of the Brain, the Structure of the 
Spleen and Hypocondria, the Divarications of 
the Nerves, their fwi/timgs about the Veins and 
Arteries, and the Sympa A of Parts, to give 
as certain and mechanical an Account of all the 
Motions of the Paſſjons, as of any vital ot ani- 
mal Function in the Body. 

Wurnras Virtue proceeds from the 
Strength and Improvement of "EMO Ye Cp 
our natural Abilities; when the in the Soul. 
ſupreme Faculties of the Under 
ſtanding and Will goyern the inferior Affections, 
and do keep them within their lawful Bounds; 
the ſame Thing is called Grace, as it proceeds 
from the Aſſiſtances and Impreſſions of the Spi- 
rit of God; upon which it wholly depends, 
and not upon the Motion of the Heart, or the 
Circulation of the Blood. | 

AND many have laboured to make Mode- 
ſty one of theſe Virtues, and to that End, they 
have found out therein an Exceſs, which the 
Greeks name Karamyfs, the Latins, Stupor, 
which makes a Man over-baſhful in the Perfor- 
mance even of honeſt Actions; whereby the 
Works both of Virtue and Induſtry. have been 


very 
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very much hindred: The other Extreme is cal- 
led by the Greeks avauoyurma, Impudency, 
Which is a Quality of a quite contrary Nature, 
rendering Men bold and adyenturous, let the 
Action they undertake be good or bad: Some- 
thing like to c,Z/op and his Fellow - Servant, 
of which the one profeſſed, he could do all 
Things; the other, that he could do nothing; 
the one is afraid of every Buſh, the other fears 
no Colours, but ſets upon all raſh Attempts : 
The Medium betwixt theſe two Extremes, is 
that aide, Verecundia, Modeſty, which, in 
the youthful Age eſpecially, is zhiſſimus virtu- 
tis color, the very Complexion of Virtue. 
ACCORDING to this Account of Mode- 
deſty, it may be made very uſe- 
. air ful for the regular Guidance of all 
_ of our Acti- Our Actions; for in human Na- 
g tture there is, generally, more 
of the Fool, than of the Wiſe; and therefore 
thoſe Faculties, by which the fooliſh Part of 
Men's Minds is taken, are moſt potent. Now, 
overmuch Boldneſs is a Child of Ignorance; 
yet it doth ſtrangely poſſeſs ſome Men, thoſe, 
that are either ſhallow in Judgment, or weak 
in Courage: Nay, you ſhall ſee an impudent 
Fellow act Mahomet's Part, and make the Peo- 
ple believe, he can call a Hill to him; he ſees 
no Dangers, and conſiders no Inconveniencies. 
' Now the modeſt Man weighs the Difficul- 
tics, which he is to encounter; he will not offer 


at any Thing beyond his Strength, nor Moun- 
| | tebank- 
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tebank· like, promiſe great Cures when he wants 
the Grounds of Science. But to fail in an 
lawful or juſt Enterprize, it would put him fo 
out of Countenance, that he would not be 
able to bear it: For to do a good and laudable 
Action in Spite of invidious Men, who grudge 
at the Proſperity of Virtuc, he thinks that a Piece 
of daring Manlineſs, which he may affect with- 
cout the Breach of Modeſty: At the fame Time, 
he bluſhes at the Sound of an Oath, and is aſha- 
med of Drinking; he is too baſhful for the 
Chamber of the Whore, and cannot behold the 
deteſtable Forcheads of the violent, unjuſt, and 
debauched Race of Mankind, without great Con- 
fuſion of Face. 

Is we conſider Modeſty i in theſe Actions, we 
ſhall find it the moſt indiſpenſibly Requilite of a 
virtuous Man; a Thing ſo eſſential to the ma- 
king him ſo, that every the leaſt Declination 
from it, is a proportionable receding from Good- 
neſs; and the total abandoning Modeity, in theſe 
and many other Caſes, ranks Men among Brutes. 

I nced make no Collection of the Suffrages 
either of Philoſophers or Divines, to prove this 
Matter; it be ing ſo much an Inſtinct of Nature, 
that tho too many make a ſhift to ſuppreſs it 
in themſelves, yet they cannot fo darken the 
Notion in others, but that an immodeſt Perſon 
is Iook d on as a kind of Monſter, a Thing di- 
ſtorted from its proper Form; as Women are, 
when they become Proſtitutes; who muſt break 
all the Reſtraints of their very Nature, before 
they can be made fo: Thus it is with ſhame- 

M leſs 
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1 leſs Men; in Adventures, where 
immodeſt Men can Courage is neceſſary, they will 
do nothing well. not be conſtrained by any pru- 
dential Conſideration, but will ran upon the 
Mouth of a Cannon, to gain the Name of bold 
and daring Heroes; in the Fury of their Luſt, 
they will violate all the Obligations of Morali- 
ty, to fulfil theſe vehement Deſires; in com- 
mon Life, they laugh at the Ties of fair Deal- 
ing, that they may grow rich, and contemn 
their poorer Neighbour ; in therr Politicks, they 
will betake themfelves to the moſt deſperate 
Counſels, that they may trample upon others, 
and force them to draw their Yoke: In their 
Speculations, they will ſink themſelves into the 
groſſeſt Hereſies, that they may boaſt of their 
Hill and Mit, above the reſt of inferiour Mor- 
tals: In their daily Commerce, they will ſtrive 
to over reach their unwary Brethren, that they 
may ſhew themſelves more expert Gameſters at 
the intricate Cheat of Trading in the World. 
Ius, if you examinc all the Stations, that 
the ſeveral Degrees of Men are placed in, we 
muſt attribute moſt of their Deviations from Vir- 
tue, to an impudent Humour, that cannot en- 
dure any Moderation, and is impatient of all 
thoſe Precepts, that would render every Man 
an humble anda modeſt Creature. 

Now, on the other Hand, too much ſhame- 
facedneſs is a Clog, and a kind of a dead Weight 
upon Virtue, to ſtop its Progreſs, that it may 
not exert its Power with that Advantage, which 

| other- 
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otherwiſe it would do: This makes it look, as 
if it were too dull a Principle forthe Happineſs 
of Life, which is ever in Motion, « 

INDEED, if we conſider the Nature of our 
Paſlions, they are, perhaps, the Stings, with- 
put which, they ſay, 2 Honey is made; yet, 
I think, all Sorts of Men have ever agreed, they 
ought to be our Servants, and ay es 
not our Maſters; to give us ſome kept within due 
Agitation for Entertainment or 
Exerciſe, but never to throw our Reaſon out of | 
its Seat: Perhaps I would not always ſit ſtill, 
or would be ſometimes on Horſeback; but I 
would never ride a Horſe, that galls my Fleſh, 

or thakes my Bones, or runs away with me as 
he pleaſes, fo as I can neither ſtop at à River 
or a Precipite: Better no Paſſions at all, than 
have them too violent, or ſuch alone, as inſtead 
of heightning our Pleaſures, afford us nothing 
but Vexation and Pain. 

Bur, in the Cale of Virtue, we had as good 
have none at all, as have it roobaſoful; for this 
one bad Quality will bring upon us the juſt 
Cenſure of being either idle or cowardly in its 
Warfare; whoſe Exerciſes we muſt undertake 
with the ſame Reſolution and \, 

e muſt tiot be 
undaunted Spirit, as we ſee ſen- too baſhful in the 
ſual Men to purſue every Plea- Exerciſe of Virtue. 
ſure they can ſtart, without regarding the Pains 
of the Chaſe, the Yearineſs when it ends, or 
how little the Prize is worth: All the World 
is perpetually at work about nothing elſe, but 

NM 2 only 


only that our wretched Lives ſhould paſs the 
caſter, and the happier for that little Time we 
poſſeſs them, or elſe end the better, hen we 
lole them: Up on this Occaſion, Virtues came 
ro be admired, "Becanſe they are the beſt Means 
to this End: He therefore muſt bid Defiance to 
Mankind, muſt condemn their univerſal Opi- 
nions and Deſigns, if inſtead of practiſing theſe 
Virtues with Conſtancy and Courage, He ſhall 
offer to ſneak out of the Field, and, by too 
much Ba hfulnefs, betray the Fort, that He 
ſhould maintain againſt the Aſſaults of Vice. 
Not that we are to preſume too much, or 
think our ſelves ſo ſafe, that we may venture 
into all Sorts of bad Company without dan- 
ger of being Infected; a Man may as well up- 
on Confidence of a ſound Conſtitution, enter a 
Peſt-houſe, and converſe with the Plague; 
whoſe Contagion doth not more ſubtlely Infi- 
nuate it ſelf, than the Temptations of evil 
Converſe : Neither muſt we think to ſequeſter 
our ſelves out of the World, which never can 
be drawn into Uſe, neither will it mend our 
Condition: For if every Action, which ts 
good or evil in Man at ripe Years, were un- 
avoidable or compelled ; what were Virtue but 
a2 Name, what praiſe could be then due to 
well-doing, what Commendation to be ſober, 
juſt, or continent! But God left Adam free, 
and ſet before him a provoking Object ever 
'almoſt in his Eyes, and herein conſiſted the 
Right 
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Right of his Reward, and the g vit A 
Merit of his Abſtinence : To ,y — 40. 
what Purpoſe did he create Paf. or not to Act. 
ſions within him, and Plea- 
ſures round about him, but that theſe rightly 
Temper d, are the very Ingredients of Fifi: 
his juſtifies, the Providence of God; Wuo 
though he command us Temperance, Jaſlice, 
Continence; yet he pours out before us (even 
to a Profuſenc ſi) all deſirable Things, and gives, 
us Minds that can wander beyond all Limit 
and Satiety: It is not neceſſary then to affect 
a. Rigour contrary to the Manner of God and 
of Nature, by flying from the Delights or any 
ather Enjoyments of this World, which are 
freely permitted, both for the Trial of Virtue, 
and the Exerciſe of Truth. In the Caſe thete- 
fore of, Converſation in general, and eſpecial- 
ly of chat, which is mixd, Male and Female 
together, we muſt put on duch a Modeſty, as 
may guard our Vitae againſt the ſtrongeſt Per- 
ſwaſions to Evil: Tis ſaid of Philopemen, that 
the Lacedæmonians, finding it their Intereſt to 
corrupt him with Money, they were yet ſo poſ- 


ſeſs d with the Reverence of his ths onal 


Virtues, that none durſt under- , Thing. 
take to attack him: Such an Au- 
thority there is in Virtue, that it will diſcourage 
the moſt impudent Aſſailant; Such a Sovereign- 
ty appears in its very Bluſhes, as is able to con- 
troul all looſe Deſires. 
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Te ie Or, The 
Government of our ente, 


RE den Wo and Buſſne of a Chri- 

5 We lian is to act wiſely,” anck to govern 
himſelf diſcreetly; "and it is one difficult Part 
of that Government to rule his Speech, as he 
ought ; forthe Tongue is a very nimble and ver- 
ſatile Engine, which the leaſt Breath of Thought” 
doth tir, yet it turns the whole World about; 
becauſe all the Aﬀairs of Converfation and 
Commerce are managed thereby; whatever is 
done in the Court, or in the Hall, in the Church 
or at the Exchange F in the. School or in the 
Now thereare four Quetions, charemay here 
be put: 
1. Whatit is to rae or li the Tringin 42 | 
2. I herein it ito be governed! © 
3. Why, or for what Rrajons: ? 

4. How this is to be done? | 
Tir, To rule our Tongnes, is to weigh and 
0% conſider, what we are about to 
tit is, to rule | | 

Cie Tongue. "ſpeak; and to reftrain our ſelves 
from uttering that, which, upon 
Conſideration, we find is not fit to be made 
known: And be we never ſo paſſionately car- 
neſt to caſe our Minds, yet we muſt chuſe ra- 
ther tooffer the greateſt Violenceto our Paſſions, 
than give our (elves Leave to ſpeak that, which 
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ſober Conſideration and ſound Chriſtianity. do 
not allow of: Both which do principally charge 
us to ſpeak nothing, when we are urged toſpcak 
much; or to ſpeak gcntly-and wiſely, when 
our Paſſions would move us to ſpeak at random. 

THEREFORE we muſt bridlcour Tongues, 
eſpecially from meddling with theſe five Things: 
i. Vamty. 2. Swearing and Curſing. 3. Ly- 
ing. 4. Flattery. 5. Reproach and Scoffing. 
For by theſe Evils, moſt of the Miſchicf, that is 
in the World, is promoted: He, who babbles 
that, which is vain and trivial, is altogether 
uſeleſs; and He, who ſpeaks that, which is falſe, 
is very deſtructive, at leaſt to himſelf: He, who 
flatters, abuſes his Friends with falſe Countenan- 
ces and feigned Speeches: He, who reproaches, 
wounds his Neighbour, and violates the great 
Duties incumbent on us, Juſtice and Charity: 
He, that ſwears, profanes God z which is a cer- 
tain Sign of a vain and light Spirit, that conſiders 
little, and cannot diſtinguiſh Things. 

To the Queſtion, Why we ought to bridle 
ons Tongues? | ſhall anſwer in two Inſtances: 

Firſt, By ſhewing the Evils, ns 
that accompany an wnbridled a — Cinthet. 
Tongue. r 

Secondly, By ſhewing the rare 
Effects of a well-governed Converſation. 

Now, if a Man doth not conſider what He 
is to ſay, in ſome Meaſure he ſpeaks, he knows 
not what: How great a Folly is it, to offer that 
to the Judgment of others, whereof a Man hath 
M 4 made 
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made — 2 himſelf; to ſpeak Words, and 
expect the Hearer ſhould put Senſe into them, 
though the Speaker intended none! Whereas 
weighty: and dcep Senſe lies low and deep in 
the Mind, is not caſily and readily drawn out; 
wiſe Sayings and ſage Counſels, do not dwell 
upon the T ip of the Tongue; they do not edg2 
and fringe our Lips; they do not guſh out like 
Pent-waters, but ſpring gently and caſily, drop 
by drop: So the heavieſt Bodies lic nearcſt the 
Centre; Gold and Silver arc in the hidden Mines 
ofthe Earth, while Dirt and Mire covers its Face: 
So the Treaſures of the Sca ſink to the Bottom, 
while Foam ſwims aloft, like unto which, are 
raſh and haſty Words, that knock at every Ear, 
that importune every Man, that ask and anſwer 
every Queſtion: They are the Scum of an emp- 
ty Mind, the very Froth of an unſettled and un- 
compoſed Spirit. 6 

Wren thercfore I ſee a Man ſwell with 
Pride and Scorn, -with Envy and Wrath, ſay- 
ing, This Man hath no Religion, and the other 
1 nothing of the Potter of Godlimefs z 
This is a Formalift, and That an Hgnpocrite; 
this is Ignorant, and the other meerly Moral: 
I can no more think him to be a good Chriſtian, 
than I can believe Scorn to be Picty, Bitterneſs 
to be Love, or Fury to be Patience. 

Wren I ſee a Man haunt Athciſtical Com- 

any, hear him rioting in Wine, when vain. 

Pitcourſe fills his Mouth, and Trifles wag his 
Ic Tongue, as Puffs of Wind ſhake the Leaf of the 


A 
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Aſp; when Unelcanneſs flows out of his Belly 
into his Mouth: I muſt needs think, that his 
Heart is full of theſe Fornications, which have 
debauch d his Tongue, and that all theſe Evils 
are painted to the Life in his impure Fancy, 
which he deſcribes in his Diſ- Det 
courſe; wherefore let a Man of — 15 
ſpeak, as He would be thought their Words. 
to be; for whatever ſlight Thoughts any Man 
hath of his Words, others will pals Sentence o 
him according to them, and the leſs he EOF 
ders them, the more they will be conſidered by 
others, and that to his Shame, and to the Diſ- 
grace of that Religion, which He doth pro- 
tels. | 

M OR EOVER, an unbridled Tongue diſturbs 
the World, fillsit with Confuſion, anddarkeng 
all with Smoak, and no Wonder, for it ſets 
all Things on Fire, and no Wonder at that nei- 
ther, being it ſelf ſet on Fire of Hell; and, as 
a Spark will kindle a great Firc, ſoa Word hath 
been often the Occaſion of many Quarrels, and 
of Deaths in the World: For Words are the 
Wings of cvil Reports, and evil Reports are 
the Arrows of cvil Tongues, and wicked Words 
feather thoſe Arrows; they carry an ill Tale 
through a whole Country, and propagate Mil-. 
chief, as the Sun doth Light, {wittly and on every 
Side; they publiſh it in the Streets, or at the 
Table, and whiſper it in the Cloſet; ſo every 
Place is infected with Calumnies, evil Surmi- 


ſes, and bitter Cenſures: Look but into any 
Neigh- 
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e Neighbourhood, and how ma» 
Bw roar 221 ny Feuds ſhall you find between 
Differences. Brother and Brother; how few 
Families ſhall you find not infected with this 
Breath! that are not filled with Suſpicions, that 
are not exaſperated with Conteſts and Contra- 
dictions. Then, if you enquire into the Reaſon 
of theſe inordinate Heats, and unchriſtian Di- 
ſtempets; you will find, they began thus: This 
Neighbour ſpoke contemptibly of the other, 
and He returned the Scorn again; then mutual 
Scorns beget mutual Grudges, and God knows, 
where thoſe Grudges will end: For He that 
draws the Sword, muſt, as we uſe to ſay, throw 
away the Scabboard: So He, that ſpeaks a raſh 
Word, little knows the Offence He may give, 
what Jarrs he may kindle, and how far, or how 
long they may be propagated. For common- 
ly Men entail their Quarrels upon their Children, 
and following Generations inherit the Animo- 
fitics of their Anceſtors, and Children ſtudy to 
revenge their Parents Sufferings: Hence come 
endleſs Suits at Law, and hence proceed many 
bloody Ducls: For how many have loſt their 
Eſtates to ſatisfic a Paſſion! How many have 
rather choſen to die upon the Point of a Sword, 
than havethe Pain of a ſharp Reproof! So great 
Miſeries doth Ewvil-fpeaking produce in the 
World, befides the Confuſion it creates in a 
Mans own Soul; for it makes the ſame Sha- 
kings within, as it docs without: Now therg 
can no greater Evil befal a Man, in the judg- 
ment 
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ment of the Holy and Wiſe, than to have his 
Mind the Seat of a War, than to have Wrath, 
Malice, Fear, and Revenge claſhing one againſt 
another in his own Heart; for every Man's own 
Spirit ſhould be a SanQuary, or aPlace of Reſt 
to himſelf: After the Hurries that he meets with” 
in the World, and in the Government of its 
Affairs, a Man ſhould always have God, and a 
peaceable Mind to retreat to; for this is the 
Security of wiſe and good Men, that the Diſtur- 
bances, which are without them, do not reach 
their Thoughts, looking outward when they ſce 
nothing but Diſorder, and hear nothing but Cla- 
mour; within, they find Peace, and Joy, and 
Light, even the Light of God's Countenance, 
and of a clear Conſcience : Bur it is quite con- 
trary with the violent Tatker, who is at firſt 
warmed by ſome inward Heat; but then the 
Coals are blown up, and the Fire grows too 
ſtrong to be ſuppreſſed: Hence we may obſerve, 
that He, who hath begun a Quarrcl ſometimes 
in Words expteſſing Prudence, though Diſplea- 
ſure, hath in the Progreſs of it talked himſelf 
into a Phrenzy, and hath enflamed his own ' 
Spirit beyond all Meafures of Diſcretion. 
FURTHER, An wnbridled Tongue (candali- 


zes Religion, therewith bleſs we _ Wy WY 


God, even the Father; and there- ſiaed by anunbrid. 
with curſe we Men, who were bel Tongue. 
made after his Likeneſs ; this is to join the Love 
of our Father, and the Hatred of our Brother 
together Thus to repteſent Religion, as a Thing 
e. 
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repeat. to Evil, is the greateſt Scandal to 
and makes, it a, Contradiction to it ſelf; 
Wi be to them, faith our. Saviour, by whom 
Offences came; and woe. be to him that cen- 
ſures Morality, and} is not 1 Moral; who 
calls himſelf a Chriſtian, and et hath not mor- 
tified one Luſt: For it is not Chriſtianity 5 be 
unlike the Author, who was mec b, humble, and 
cha table in all his Converſation; Neither 1 is 
it ſo to make 4 Lye; to be ſuſpicions, or enyi⸗ 
ONS 3. proud or ſelt-willed ; to ſcorn and deride, 
to cenſure and: back- bite: For, as a Fountain 
cannot ſend. forth at the ſame Place ſiveet Ma- 
ter and bitter; ſo neither can a godly Man raiſe 
a falſe Tale, ot believe it, when it is raiſed; 
but his Chriſtianity. i 45. ſuch, as. the Apoſtle de- 
ſcribes, 1 Corry. 17. 4 4 ., Suffereth 
long and is kind, _vannteth. not it ſelf, is not. 
fed up, doth not behave it ſelf unſcemly,. 
ſecketh not her own, is not eaſul 1 Hs; 2 
eth no Evil, rejoyceth not in Iniquity, but re. 
joyceth in the Truth, beareth all things, belie- 
veth all things, n all things, endureth all 
thig gx. 

M ORE than this, an unbridled Tongue i is an 
uncontroulable Nen a Beaſt not to be tamed 
and quieted: Is it not an ynrcalonable Thing, 
to value no Man's Religion, and to ſpare no 
Man's good Name?. What can we think of 
ſuch a Spirit, whom the Reverence of Gods 
Command ſhall not awe; whom Chriſt's Ex- 


* of Patience {hall not move; who will. 
not 
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not learn Modeſty from an Angel, who would 
not bring a railing Accufation againſt the Devil 
himſelf? © GR 6 n 

REFLECT therefore (O Man) upon thy 
ſelf and conſider; as thou wouldſt not de- 
monſttate thy ſelf to be a raſh and unmortified 
Perton ; as thou wouldſt not enflame the Neigh- 
bourhood, and diſturb the World ; as thou 
wouldſt not ruffle and darken thine own Soul; 
as thou wouldſt not of a Man, make thy ſelf 
an unreaſonable Brute; as thou wouldſt not 
have thy Religion, a vain and unprofitable 
Thing; as thou wouldſt not be deccived in fo 
important an Affair, as Chriſtianity it ſelf; 
take heed of an unbridled Tongue, and govern 
thy Speech witely; which is to- be done by 
theſe means; | 

1. By peſelſmng certain Habits. 
2. By atting by certain Principles. 

Firſt, Tue Habits we are to poſſeſs are, 
1. Sound and impartial Judgment. 2. True 
Chriſtian Love. 3. Deep and ſerious Humili- 
fy. 4. Firm and ſolid Patience. 

Firſt, WE muſt ſtudy to gain a clear Juag- 
ment, that no Self-concert may 
bribe us. to ha well of our 1 ney ig x 
ſelves, or to deſpiſe our Bre- ſpeaking. 
thren; For, ſays Plutarch, We ſhould not firſt 
love, and then judge; but firſt judge, and then 
Love; And there is in no caſe more need of 
this, than in Relation to our ſelves, becauſe 
we naturally love our ſelves, even before we 


are 
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are able to make any Judgment what @e 
really are; and we are all fond of our ſelves, well 
reconciled to our own Opinions and Actions, 
and therefore do always preſume well of our 
ſelves. But on the contrary, moſt men are at 
Enmity with the Virtues of others; therefore 
we are apt to think meanly, and ſpeak ſuſpici- 
ouſly of what is Eminent in them: Whereas, 
if we would forbear to ſpeak of others, till 
we have examined our ſelves, I believe, our 
Accuſations of them would die in that Self- 
examination; and we ſhould generally find ſo 
mugh to condemn in our ſelves, that we ſhould 
not readily arrazzn- other Men. 
Jecondly, HE, that will govern his Ti 
Charity is of ger well, muſt labour after the 
uſe to rule the Tongue. Spirit of Charity; For Chari- 
y will cover a multitude of 
Sins; our own Sins from the Indignation of 
God, and other Mens Sins from our Reproach. 
And He, who ſtabs his Brothers Reputation 
with an evi Tongue, ought to conſider, that 
theſe polluted Streams which guſh out of the 
Mouth, flow from a bitter Fountain in the 
Heart; that keen Words, are the effuſions of 
Hatred, and He, that hateth his Brother, is 4 
Murderer, Whereas, if our Religion were 
Love, as it ought to be, what a great change 
would it make among us!-For when we Love, 
we ſhall hold our Peace without a Brzdle in 
our Mouths; we ſhall bridle our Tongues with- 
out a Bit in our Jaws; we ſhall rule our Paſſi- 
ons 
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ons without Pain, and naturally Heal, where 
we now Wound. 
Thirdly, Ws muſt practice deep and ſcrious 
Bun For rafe Mords are Humility willert 
generally the vomit of Anger, raſh Words. 
and Anger procceds from 
Pride: But of all Men, thoſe that are Hum- 
ble, are the leaſt prone to break out into vio- 
| lent and indecent Speeches; for if other Men 
think well of bemſelves, they are apt, with- 
out evident Reaſon to the contrary, to think ſa 
of them too; if others have a mean Eſteem 
of them, they think as meanly of themſelves ; 
they agree with their very Enemies, and they 
are of the ſame Opinion with thoſe, who have 
the leaſt Value for them; It is Prade, that 
ſwells and boils with Rage and Contempt, that 
is diſpleaſed and offended with every Thing; 
that brands this Man with Hypocriſie, and the 
other with Superſtition ; that calls this Man 
Carnal, and the other Ignorant ; Nay, if God 
were like unto vain Man, then Ignorance muſt 
know, and Prejudice muſt judge, Paſſion muſt 
hold the Scales with her trembling Hand, and 
Pride muſt ſtep into the Ballance to weigh for 
Religion: But when theſe fumes of Pride are 
over, and the Vapours are ſcattered ; when Hu 
mility hath brought us to fe Reflection, we 
then learn to think Soberly, and to judge CHari- 
tably, according to that of the Apoſtle, Phil. 
ii. 3. Let nothing be done through Strife and 
Vain. 
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Vain-glory, but in lowlineſs of Mind, let each 
eſteem others, better than themſebves. 
Fourty, WE muſt endeavour after Pati. 
Without Parikice ; which if it be not as 
we arenotfit”>forthis firm, as a Rock, we are not 
World. fit for this World; if Me can- 
not hear 2% and do well; if we cannot be con- 
tent to hear a Fool contemn a wiſe Man, and 
an Hypocrite vaunt it over a ſincere Chriſtian ; 
if we have not the patience to hear Mords cry- 
ed up againſt Things, and impertinent Diſcour- 
ſes thought to be very Oracles ; if we cannot 
hear our ſelves cenſured for our Sobricty, and 
hated for aur Love; we are not fit to converſe 
among Men; for the beſt Men are every Day 
abuſed by unjuſt Reproaches, and aſperſed by 
Lyes ; and therefore if others ſpeaking Evil of 
us, ſhall be judged a ſufficient Reaſon for us 
to ſpeak Euil of them; as long as we live, we 
ſhall be Evzl-ſpeakers; wherefore we mult ei- 
ther reſolve to 8 our ſelves traduced by ill 
Reports, and make no other Returns, but Pray- 
ers for our unjuſt Accuſers, or elſe we. muſt 
throw up our Claim to Chriſtianity, and reck- 
on our ſelves among the Scribes and Phariſees, 
who return Injury for Injury, and daſh one 
Wrong againſt another. 
- Tmvs much for the Habits, that help us 
to govern our Speech; the Principles that we 


are to Act by, follow : 
| _ Huf, 
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Firſt, We ſhould conſider, that it is our 
chief Buſineſs to reform our .. | 
ſelves; for the Phariſee is not i, La 
amended by accuſing the Pub. 52 
lican; nor the Publican by finding fault with 
the Phariſte; but the Phariſee and Publican 
both by condemning themſelves; therefore we 
ſhould always, when we are inclined to con- 
demn others, think thus with our /e/ves Do 
we acquit our /efves by accuſing them! Do we 
Reform our ſe/ves by correcting hem] Are we 
the more Innocent, by pronouncing others 
Guilty ! Do we find our own Corruptions aba- 
ted, by ripping up thoſe of other Men! If it 
be not thus, what have we been doing all this 
while? We have forfeited our Intereſt in God, 
and our Title to the Name of Chriſt; and 
there are none ſo free to meddle with other 
Men, as they who moſt of all neglect them- 
ſelues. 
Secondly, WE ſhould conſider, that a Man 
is never qualificd to reform others, till he hath 
in the firſt place amended himſelf; for let a 
Man but look into his own Boſom, it will, like 
the cleareſt Glaſs, reflect upon him the exact 
Images and Proportions of his Virtues and Vi. 
ces; the only fear is, left this Mirrour ſhould 
be any ways cracked and flawed by Selt-love, 
mingled with other untoward Paſſions, that 
do ſo cloud the Mind with Prejudice, that it 
cannot take due Meaſurcs, and underſtand it 
{elf aright: Indeed, a Man thus blinded, is ſo 
| N far 
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far from being ſenſible of his own Imperfecti- 


ons, that he takes thoſe very Defects often for 


good and great Accompliſhments; which 
makes him judge, he hath no Faults, when he 
hath as many, or more, than any other Men. 
Thus a Man is the worſt Neighbour to him- 
ſelf, when he is ſo partial a Judge of his own 
Actions, as quite to overlook his Errours, or 
to miſapprehend them for Virtues: But he is 
fitteſt both to reform himſelf and others, who 
with an impartial and ſevere Judgment, makes 
a ſtrict enquiry after what is amiſs at Home, and 
will not ſuffer any fondneſs to himſelf to miſ- 
guide him in the Examination; For after Selt- 


love, Envy, Pride, Hatred and Flattery, thoſe 
malignant Humours, are purged out of the 


Heart; he may ſafely be admitted to judge of 
other Men; for knowing well, what he him- 
ſelf is, his Charity in judging others will be 
ſuch, as will bear all Things: Inſtead of ſpread- 
ing ill Reports, He is in nothing more buſie, 
than in ſtopping the Current of them, and in 
preventing as much as he can, whatever will 
prove miſchievous to Human Socicty : Not 

None are obljecd te that he doth, or ought to think 
ſpeak well of all Per. well of all Perſons, or ſpeak 
ons, or Things. well of all Things, but He 
thinks and judges of Things, as they are, be- 
ing always directed therein by Charity and Pru- 
dence: For if a good Man ſhould not con- 
demn Things as bad, and faulty, which are real- 
ly to, hc will be in ſome caſes thought Trea- 
275 cherous 
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cherous or Cowardly, when he dares not re- 
prove Evil for fear of ſome Diſpleaſure; in o- 
ther caſes an Hypocrite or a Flatterer, when he 
paſles by, or commends that, which his Con- 
ſcience doth not allow of. 

THE beſt Method any one can follow, to 
avoid theſe Extreams, and to go through the 
World with an unblameable Credit, is never 
to ſuffer the Mind, whoſe Thoughts are ever at 
work, to ſtart out into wanton Imaginations, 
ſo as to make him a Tatler, or a Buſie-Body, 
but with conſtancy to apply his whole Soul to 
the examination of his own Ways, which is 
the ſureſt and beſt courſe to guide our Judgments 
aright 5 which, when David did, he preſently 
turned his Feet to God's Teſtimonies. 

_ Thirdly, WE ſhould conſider, that all the 
Words which our Tongues G onde muß be 
have uttered, as well as what- ,ccounted for. 
ever our Hands have acted, 
muſt be accounted for to God; and if we do 
but reflect upon the Frame and Temper of our 
own Spirits, we cannot but conclude from 
thence; that every one of us muſt give an ac- 
count of his own Actions, and the Judgment 
hereafter ſhall paſs upon us according to that 
Account: For every Man's Soul hath a Conſci- 
ence belonging to it, and whereſoever this Con- 
ſcience is, it giveth Teſtimony to this Truth; 
as we hope therefore for Salvation at this great 
Day, let us ſet a Seal upon our Lips, becauſe 
| Ma: 5:5 by 
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by our Words we ſball be Fuſtified, and by our 
Words we ſhall be Cundenned. 

- WHEREFORE, A Man who would live, 
as he is obliged by the Precepts of Virtus, muſt 
take care, 

Firſt, T AT he does not miſtake the his 
of his Religion, 10 as to be buſie in the Lives 
of others, and negligent of his own, that he 
do not with Zeal cry down the Evils of the 
Times, and yet n thoſe Evils, which he 
condemns. 

Secondly, Tnar he do not miſtake the 
Power of Religion, as if it meant no more 
buc a bare profeſſing to be Religious; this Opi- 
nion makes ſome Men contented, that their 
Sins ſhould be expiated by Chriſt's Blood, but 
they care not for having their Paſſions ſub- 
dued by his Spirit: They are fo far from it, that 
they do not think, that this is intended in his 
Goſpel, or that it is poſſible to be done. 
Thirdly, Taar he do not miſtake a part of 
Religion for the whole; as if God could be in- 
dented withal for a Diſpenſation in ſome parts 
of Chriſtianity, in Recompence for his Zeab 
and Activity in others. 

Fo if a Man profeſſes Religion, and yet 
doth not 6r:4/e his Tongue; we may infer, that 
he doth not look upon his Religion, as an Ob- 
ligation upon him to reform 

a Yien hoo 2 his Life: Whereas if we would 
IE gion be practiſed, take, as we are bound, the 
Meaſures of our Religion, according to he Vi- 
ctories 
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Aories we have gained over corrupt Affections, 
and according to the Graces of the Goſpel, 
which we have acquired; it would abate a 
great deal of that Confidence and Pride, that 
is in the World; for then every one would take 
care, that his Religion be Practical; then all 
Men would believe, that nothing can make 
them truly Religious, that doth not conform 
them to the Life and Spirit of | Feſus Cbriſt; 
then they will not take that far Chriſtianity, 
which doth not either ſubdue ſome known Lultt, 
or conform them to ſome known Law. 
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tues, which concern us privately, and 
as we are alone; but it is noted by learned 
Men; Virtus is diſtinguiſhed either as it is our 
Duty in all our private Capacitics; or as it is 
in Relation, and carries with it ſome Reſpect 
unto others: What we have hitherto aſſerted 
concerning the Rules and Maxims of Virtue, 
they are all deſigned for the ſolitary and retired 
State of Man, and would bind him up to the 
ways of Goodnels, if there were none in the 
World, but himſelf. But FVirtuc, as we are 
now to conſider it, is of a very large Extent, 
and reaches to all the Families, and Common- 
wealths in the World: This preſcribes them 
N 3 their 
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their Laws, this upholds their Order, and their 
Safcty. 
For Man by Nature is a Sociable Creature, 
; and delights in Company; ſo 
es — that in the wee frame of Hu- 
© Hyman Nature. man Nature there is an eſſen- 
tial Fuſtice, that demands of every Man Offi- 
ces of Love and Kindneſs to others, as well as 
himſelf; in that without this, that common 
Welfare and Happineſs, which the Divine 
Providence, that made Nature, deſigned for all 
and every individual of Mankind, muſt become 
utterly unattainable ; hence it is, that few Men 
care to live alone, and thoſe, that do it, are 


either Savage People, or they are diſcontented, 


and the humorous : But Men generally are ga- 
thered into Commonwealths, and the leſſer 
Companies of them are divided into Towns or 
Citics; who are all thus met to comfort one 
another with mutual Society, and mutual Help. 
Now the Virtue, which fits and compolcs 
i fins be i for ſo excellent an End, as 
things even and true. is common Society, that holds 
the Scalcs, and keeps thre Bal- 
lances of all Things even and true, is Juſtice; 
accordingly! it is ſaid by Euripide o d.. 
mois nia Tix amps; a juſt Man is made 
for his Neighbours; for if Men ſhould pro- 
mote the good of Socicty, ſubmit to Laws 
practiſe Juſtice, and refrain from Cruelty, only 
to. ſecure their own perſonal Safety and Inte- 
reſt; then whenever this Obligation ccaſes, all 
the 
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the Ties to Juſtice muſt ceaſe alſo; and when 
any fingle Perſon can hope to advance his own 
Intereſt by the ruin of the Publick, it will be 
lawful for him to effect it: But the 7u/? Man, 
that God hath made ſo, is one, who thinks him- 
ſelf bound to maintain the common Right of 
all, and to ſecure his Neighbours Happineſs, as 
well as his own; for if Juſtice be not ſuppo- 
ſed to be the Law of our Natures, no Cove- 
nants can be of Power enough to bring us un- 
der any Obligation to it; but this is a molt cer- 
tain Truth, that all Men have a natural Right 
to Happineſs, from the very deſign of their 
Creation; that this cannot be acquired without 
mutual Aids and Friendſhips; and therefore 
right Reaſon dictates, that every Man ſhould 
have ſome concern for his Neighbour, as well 
as himſelf; becauſe this is made neceſſary to the 
vrelfare of the World, by the natural ſtate of 
Things, and by this mutual exchange of Love 
and Kindneſs, Men ſupport one another in the 
Comforts of Human Lite. 

Now Juſtice conſidered thus, as it ſtands 
in relation to others, hath a — 
double Signification; either it n 
is Univerſal, and contains in it all Uprightneſs, 
Integrity, and Obedience to all Laws, that are 
wiſely Enacted; for ſometimes it falls out, that 
even multitudes of Men have conſpired in ma- 
king unjuſt and wicked Laws, as might be pro- 
ved by ſeveral Inſtances in ſome unfortunate 
Times, 

N 4 On 
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OR elſe Fuſtice is particular, and conſiſts in 
8 N two words, g uum ; in 
Particular Juice. gjving every Man his Due, and 
this is that Virtue, the Nature of which ue 
Tow enquire into; for though Juſtice be a prime 
and natural Virtue, yet its particular caſes de- 
pend upon Human Laws, that determine the 
bounds of Meum and Tuum: indeed, the Di- 
vine Law reſtrains Titius from invading Caius 
his Right and Property; but what that is, and 
when it is inyaded, only the Laws of this Soci- 
ety or Country they live in, can determine; for 
Nature doth not aſſign this Moicty to Titius, 
and that to Caius, but leaves us to ſhare the 
Earth among our ſelves, and to encloſe, what 
ſhe had left in common, in particular Proper- 
ries, as we ſhall agree among our ſelves; and 
there are ſome Caſes, that are Acts of Injuſtice 
in England, that are not fo in Italy; other. 
wile all Places muſt be governed by the ſame 
Laws, and. what is a Law to one Nation, muft 
be ſo to all the World : Whereas it is evident, 
that neither the Law of God, nor of Nature, 
do determine the particular Inſtances of moſt 
Virtues, but for the moſt part leave that to the 
Conſtitutions of National Laws; as for Exam- 
le; Theft and Murder, Inceſt and Adultery, 
are forbid in General, but what theſe Cries 
arc, they determine not in all Caſes, and what; 
ſoever the Law of the Land reckons for ſuch 


Crimes, that the Law of God prohibits. 


— 
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Bur before we proceed on the Point of 
particular Juſtice; ' we muſt. . 
YT A ae common- . | 
ly ſtands in oppoſition to Meerr. 
, as St. Jaye tells us, when he ſaith, Mer- 
£3 rejoyceth againſt Judgment, or as the Pſal- 
3 my Song ſhall be ”; Mercy and fudgment, 
which may be better tranſlated thus, be it Mer- 
cy, be it Judgment, yet will I Sing; in which 
ſenſe Mercy is oppoled not to Juſtice, for 
God and good Men are juſt both in Mercy and 
Judgment, but to Severity; in which Senſe ci- 
vil Officers are ſaid to do Juſtice, when they 
Fine, Impriſon, and hang Malefactors. b 
Our of this confuſed Maſs of Juſtice taken 
univerſally, we are to treat of particular Jy- 
ſtice ; which, as we have obſerved, . is fully ſet 
forth in thoſe two Words Suum cuigue: Now 
if I ſhould undertake to define this Virtue, as 
we have done others, by the Paſſion it governs, 
which I cannot caſily name, or by giving you 
the two Extremes, which it moderates, and 
brings to the middle way; I ſhould do more, 
than either Ariſtotle himſelf, or the reſt of the 
Lawyers, who call themſelves Sacerdotes Fu- 
ſtitiæ, have done in thoſe infinite and immenſe 
Volumes, which they have written de juſtiti4 
& jure againſt the expreſs Charge and Com- 
mand of Juſtinian, their Original, and prime 
Author, 3 
Ir we conſult Ariſtotle, he tells us, that Ju- 
ice is the Habit, quo ju//a volumus; and we 
Fc OL om Ars 
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itinerant and riding Defmition, which he hath 


are much as wiſe for this, as we are for that 


left us of Quality, Qualitas eff a qua denomi- 
namur quales, and more than this we ſhall not 


be able to extract out of all the Cart-loads of 
Law-books : Out of all the endeayours of their 
exacteſt Penmen. I remember well, that A. 
7:/totle hath taught us, that ſome Virtues con- 


ſiſt in the Moderation of our Actions, and for 
the Mediocrity it is in this, that we give not to 


any Man more or /eſs, than his due, and this is 
the Moderation, which we muſt keep between 


nimium and parum, in doing of Juſtice ; then 
we offend in one Extreme, when we give 700 
much; then in the other, when we give too 
SS... .# 29g 

No Juſtice taken in this Senſe is Twofold, 
+, either Commutative or Diſtri- 
jñuſtice cither Com- 41, Fy 

matative or Diſtribu- butive, or as ſome Learned 
tive. Men affect to call it, Fu/t:t:a 
expletrix or afſjgnatrix ; here by the way, we 
may take notice of a Vanity in many great 
Scholars, of innovating the ordinary and known 
Names, under which things have paſſed ; thus 
Mr. Hobbes hath been thought as the Prodigy 
of the Age, as very a Deviſer, as if he had 
found out Gunpowder, or Printing, only for 
dreſſing common acknowledged Things in new 
Phraſes, and then trimming them up for new 


- Diſcoveries; ſo Ramus is notoriouſly guilty of 


this Fault, who ſtriving to bring all Arts into a 


new Order and Mcthod, hath ſo changed their 
: anticnt 
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antient Names both in Grammar, Logick, and 
Mathematical Sciences ; that it is a great part 
of Learning to underſtand his new Language, 
and ſome have been known, who well under- 
ſtood theſe Sciences in the common Speech, to 
have. been more troubled to underſtand 'em 
in his new-fangled Cant, than they were at firſt 
in their ordinary Dialect; for as my Lord Ba- 
con wiſely obſerves, nothing hath more hindred 
the Growth of Leatning, than Peoples ſtudy- 
ing of new Words, and ſpending their time in 
Chapring, Modelling, and Mar ſhalling of Sct- 
ences. 

THe Learned Author of this new Language 
of Expletrix and Aſſjenatrix, inſtead of the 
old Dialect of Commutative or Diſtributruve 
Juſtice, may take his ſhare patiently in this Re- 
proof. | 
Fit, COMMUTATIVE Juſtice, is that 

uſtice, wherein we give by 

rs of Exchange, one thing N © 
for another; as when a Shoo- 

maker gives Shooes, and the Husbandman Corn, 
thus naturally did all Men Traffick, Ware for 
Ware, one Commodity for another, which we 
call Trucking or Bartering: But becauſe this 
manner of dealing proved full of Inconveni- 
ences ; for avoiding theſe, Men have found out 
another way of exchange by Money, which by 
a univerſal Agreement, is made the common 
meaſure of all things, paſſable by way of Bar- 
gain and Sale; now Money recciveth Valuati- 
on 
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on and Price, by the poſitiou of the Prince and 
State, or the mutual Convention of Men, 
things moſt alterable upon every occaſion ; 
7546. the Grecians do term it Newope, be- 
cauſe it conſiſteth yopw, not qvgs:, as being no- 
thing in Deed and Nature, but wholly depend- 
ing upon the voluntary Inſtitution of Men. 
W Hos0EVER invented it, did Mankind. a 
great piece of Service, and frced them from 


that cumberſome way of changing Ware for 


Ware : For i in the firſt place, Money is of caſic 
Portage ; ſo that —— about with us a little 
in our Purſes, we have the price of all Things 
to be bought by Moncy. 2. It is made of Gold 
and Silver, in this Proportion, that one Ounce 
of the former, is equivalent to twelve Ounces 
of the latter; which proportion to one ano- 
= theſe Metals have born from the Begin» 

And of theſe Metals, Mankind have 
— choice, becauſe tho they are procured 
by tedious and difficult Voyages, yet they may 
be had, and that in ſome abundance; for had 


they pitcht upon Lead, Braſs, Copper, Iron, 


or any other more ignoble Earth, it had been 
liable to many Inconveniences, chiefly two; 
Firſt the abuſe of Coinage; 2d the burden of 
Carriage; cvery one would Coin em at his Plea- 
ſure, becauſe they may be had every where, 
and at a cheap Rate ; every one would com- 
plain of its Weight; therefore Lycurgus, the 
Founder of the Spartan Republick, that he 
might N his Citizens out of their ** | 
O 
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of Money, by a new kind of Argument, eſta- 
bliſhed a Law, that it ſhould be made of Iron; 
inſomuch thar when they went to their Mar- 
kets, they were forc'd to convey it in Wagons, 
by reaſon of the Weight, and the vaſtneſs of 
the Pieces: And we read, that the Romans uſed 
Braſs for their Money, in whoſe Language c_/#s 
& e/AArarium, ſignifies Money and the Trea- 
fury, and / in Era alieno, is to be in Debt: 
This was as great an Inconvenience to theſe 
People, as it was to the Spartans; for their As, 
which is but Half- penny -Farthing in our Mo- 
ney, with them weigh'd a Pound; whence 
comes the Phraſe . grave ſo often met 
withal; wherefore about Shs time of the firſt 
Punick War, they brake their Aſſes, which were 
before Lbrales, into Semiſſes, juſt half ſo much; 
thus by degrees they made uſe of ſmaller Por- 
tions, until greater quantity of Gold and Sil- 
ver came in; which by conſent, were made 
the common meaſure of all Things paſſable by 
exchange; ſo became the beſt and fitteſt In- 
ſtrument of Commutative Juſtice. 

THE Rule, by which we are to exerciſe this 
Juſtice, is that, which Severus a 
the Emperor wrote upon his Juſtice. 

Palace, quod tibi fferi non vis, 

alteri ne feceris; whatſoever we ll that 

Men ſhould do unto us, do we even ſo tothem ; 

this Sentence ſhould be writ on our Houſes 

Tops, and on our Exchanges : The meaning 

of which is this, that we ought to put our ſelves 
into 
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into the Circumſtances of every Man, with 
whom we deal; that then which we deſire, he 
ſhould do to us; that do we to him ; and that 
which we would be unwilling he ſhould do to 
us, do we not to him. 

Now this is an exact Rule, and it is plain 
and eaſie: Many Men cannot find out what 
the Law is, or the Right in ſuch a Caſe; it is 
ſo entangled in long and intricate - Rolls of 
Parchment; many Men cannot deduce the Laws 
of Nature one from another ; but there is no 
Man, but can tell, what it is, that he would 
have another Man do to him; every one can 
take his own Actions, and put them into the 
other Scale, and can ſuppoſe, if this, that he 
does now to another, were to be done to him- 
ſelf,ſhould he be contented with it : And thus by 
changing the Scales, the very Self-intereſt, which 
makes a Man covetous, and inclines him to in- 
jure another for his Advantage, makes him 
likewiſe unwilling that another ſhould wrong 
him. 

IT muſt be confeſs'd, in Niners of Con- 
tract and Commerce; many Queſtions ariſe, 
which it is hard for one to decide, who is un- 
acquainted with theſe Affairs, the neceſſities of 
Things, or the hidden Reaſons of ſome kinds 
of dealing ; However, this is a general Rule, 
in making Contracts we muſt deal fairly and 
truly; in performing them we muſt ſatisfie the 
Engagements, we have made; for ſo we would 


have all Mankind to treat us: Hence we are 
obli- 
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obliged not to impoſe upon any Man's Igno- 
rance, or Unskilfulneſs; we ngnessor! 
may ſet a juſt Value upon our | norance are not to be 
Goods, but we are not to {ct a impoſed upon. 
Price upon another Man's Head, nor to Tax his 
Ignorance ; therefore no Advantage muſt cyer 
be made of Children, or any other incompetent 
Perſons: And it is ſinful to diſparage another 
Man's Commodities, or to raiſe our own a- 
bove the Truth, that we may thereby lead a 
Man into Error, or draw on a Bargain the more 
eaſily. 

MATTERS of Ratity and Fancy have no 
cerrain Eſtimation; therefore we muſt be mo- 
derate in the Price that we put upon them; ſo 
much the rather, becauſe in theſe Things we 
are left to be our own Judges, neither ſhould 
we venture ſo far, as to go to the utmoſt Li- 
mits of what is Lawful ; for he, that will walk 
upon the very Brink, the leaſt ſtep awry will 
tumble him down; ſo he, who will do the 
utmoſt of what he may do, will ſometime or 
other be tempted to what he ſhould not act; 
for it is a ſhort and caſic Paſſage from the Edges 
of what is lawful, to what is Unlawful and E- 
vil ; thercfore in that Latitude which trading 
Men have of Gain, they are bound by this Rule 
of Juſtice to ſhew favour to the Poor and Ne- 
ceſlitous ; to practiſe Ingenuity towards the Ig- 
norant or Unskilful, and Moderation towards 
all Men. 

WHERE they have any doubt about the E- 


quity 


therefore in Matters of Duty, 
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Equity of their Dealings, they ſhould chooſe the 
lateſt part; for not only a good Conſcience, 
but a quiet one, is to be Valued above Gain; 
they ought to do 
the moſt; in diviſions of Right, and proporti- 
ons of Lucre, where there is any Diſpute, they 


ought to chooſe the leaſt; for this is 0 7 the 


ſafeſt courſe : Now the Circumſtances; that 
vary Caſes, are infinite; fo that when all is 
he: much muſt be left to the Equity and 
Chancery of our own Breaſts: Neither can it 
be determined, how much a Man may get in 
the Pound, and no more; for he may make a 
greater Gain at one time than another, of the 
ſame Thing; he may take thoſe Advantages, 
which the change of Things, and the Probi. 
dence of God gives him ; he may take more of 
ſome Perſons, than others; provided, he uſt 
all Men Rightcouſly, he may uſe ſome Fu- 
rably. I ſhall not deſcend to any more Parti- 
culars on this Head; for the ſake of Sir Thomas 
More's Obſervation of the Caſuiſts in his time, 
that they did not teach Men not to Sin, but did 
ſhew them, how near they might come to Bil, 
and not commit it. 
THE ſecond Spccies of partichlar juſtice, 
. we call diſtributive 1 
3 which is concerned in adjuſt- 
and Puniſhments. ing due Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments and in dealing with every Man accor- 
ding to his Deſert : For many Men doing the 


ſame Thing, do not deſerve alike 3 great Per- 
{ons 
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grant Allowance, if they do requite it; for 
Equity doth: moderate the Rigour of theTaws 
KT ttiere may be, what is. Juſt, and no 
Equity iti the Cafe, but ſometimes thete is both 
aft and eq ual in the fathe Matter; now where- 
Lat debe is Equiy againſt ſtrict Jultite, dare 
duty Guglit! to ake pace: 91 

* when We conſider, how ane 40 
webölcden to the Mercies of God Tor Hur Being 
and daily Maintenance ; we ſhall-not think it 
15 . "fate to appear in the Defence 
be (ood urn.. of ſtrict (Juſtice, not: to ſtand 
| upon all that the rgour of the 
Law Can deff IT] for” this 8 the Apoſtles Rule, 
"Let your Molerutibn, by is, your Clecnency 

and Compaſſion, be known unto ul Min; it 
being 4 Habit, heteby'a Man 5 enabled and 
'Thelitied to deal 36rdingto the equitable Senſe 
of the Law, ahd is placed betwint the two Ek. 
Hane N 0 Rigour, or 
z on the onc hand, inſiſting too much oh 
the Letter, and 9/2x4tto mmia, femitting- too 
much from the true Schſe of it, on the other 
fide; now both ile Etremes, the Exdeſs atid 
the Defect, being evidently Vices, it muſt fol- 


mee” 


low, that the Medium betwixt them muſt be 
A Virtue, and have in ir che Obligation oft 
Duty. 


AND if we do not act, as it commands us; 


we fhall not only depart from the Nobleneſs 


of a Chriſtian Spirit, but we ſhall take ſuch a 


| * as that a cancell'd Obligation may re- 


turn 
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turn upon us, as it did upon that wicked Servant 
in Saint Ma tthetw; who, becauſe he did not 
forgive his Brother : a mall Debt, after his Lord 
had ſo freely forgiven him a greater one, was 
afterwards taken and caſt into Priſon, becauſe 
he had not compaſſion on his Fellow. ſervant, 
as his Lord had pity on him. 

I all our humble Applications to God * 
mighty we both hope and pray, that he woul 
not be extreme to mark, what 8 what we have done 
amiſi, but overlook our manifold lnfiemitics 3 
and I dare fay, he is very unmindfal of Humanc 
Nature it ſelf, who can harden himſelf againſt. 
all Compaſſion to his Brethren, hen at 40g 
time they are miſtaken or ſurprized, 

THEREFORE let Juſt and Equal be thus 
Kated what common Reaſon, or the Letter of 
r Law will admit, may be accounted ſujſt 3 

but equal conſiders all Circumſtances, and al- 
lows for Errors or any unavoidable Accidents 3 
To be” Fuſt, is to demean our ſelves according 
to the Laws of the Place, wherein we live; To 
be equal, is to conſider all Things, that arc rea- 

ſonable, and to act accordingly. 
Fon this temper of Mind will render us 
Gracious and Merciful z conſequently moſt like 
unto God, who is Juſt and Righteous in all his 
Ways, full of Mercy and Compaſſion , for it is 
every ones Tenure and Security; where this 
Virtue doth not take place, there wil be no- 
thing but Fraud and Cozenage, and every Man 
will be unſafe; it ſupports Human Society, 
O 2 which 
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which otherwiſe Would foon fall into Strife and 
Confuſion ; 3 it is agreeable to the Principles of 
our Natures; we were made to theſe Things, 
and we force” our ſelycs, and offer Violence to 
Otir- Faculties, Whenevet We do ah unjuſt AQti- 
on, that is Cruel or Ufirightcous: Ir! i is the 
Right of every Cafe," and a Man's greateſt Wil: 
dm is ſech in fading that out, and his Good- 
ness, in complying with it; and if we keep to 


this Rule of Joitg always what 18 Right and 


Fit We ſhall- be j uſtified, whenever we are ſum- 


hen Who to give aff account of out Adtions; we 


ſhall be delivered from the 8 Paniſh- 
ment, the end of Which eis either to ſupport 
Right, or to be Hitemplary, that others may be 
with-held" from following bad Examples; in 
fine; 'the- praRice-of this Virtue Will remove 
from us all ſuſpicion/of Arbitrarineſs; which is 
the fouleſt Imputation, that can be put upoh 
any Man, that he affects to maintain Seh will, 
but to live in the prat7ice of Equity, gives cafe 
to tlie Mind, and to do thus, is ever well- Pla- 


ſing in the ſight of. God. 


Wur gras be, WHO is pole to follow 
the heels of the Law, uay, as the Proverb 
warts him, have his Teeth ſtruck olit, for Sum 
mum jus eſt ſumma injuria; upon many emer- 
gent and unforeſeen Occaſions, and as the Cir- 
cumſtanots of Things alter, ſo doth the Law; 


and many times it o falls out, that wWHOIO keeps 


molt {tri Ay to the letter of it, is in danger of 


committing the groſſeſt 3 Iniquities. | 
HITHERTO 
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HiTHER To we have placed the whole Sum 
and Streſs of Cammon Juſtice in theſe two 
Words, Sunn cuique; yet it is molt true, hat 
he, who, puts into a Madman's Hand his oαπn 
Sword, is certainly the madder Perſon of the 
two; To murther ones own Siſter, or Mother, 
is the blackeſt Crime, and the moſt Savage of 
any, Man can be guilty of; yet Horatius Cu. 
cles and Oreſtes delerved, chair: Pardons: Thus a 
thouſand . Circumſtances, may ariſe to mollifie 
the ſour Precepts, of the Law z by reaſon of 
which, its en. may in tome. caſes be diſ- 
penſed with. 

Waun EFORE in a Canned 
Law and Equity have diſtinct Courts, and Su- 
preme Powers have always challenged a Prero- 
gatiyg to temper the rigour of Laws z and the 
Style of the Chancery Court in England, is Teſte 
me ipſo; by which the Prince reſerves to him- 
ſelf the moderation of the Law ; therefore it 
is called the King's Conſcience, tho in the keep- 
ing of the Chancellor. And it is abſolutely 
neceflary this ſhould be ſo, that through a dark 
and long Journey, full of Briars and Brambles, 
we may at length come at Equity; for Law- 
ſuits muſt be uncertain, ſo long as the Lawyers 
ſeek not for their Judgments in their own 
Breaſts, but in the Precedents of former Judgesz 
as the ancient Judges ſought the ſame, not in 
their own Reaſon, but in the Laws of the Em- 
pire ; beſides there is ſcarce any Thing ſo clear- 
ly written, that when the- Cauſe thereof is 

W-3 forgot- 
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forgotten, may not be wreſted by an Inorant 
Grammarian, or a Cavelling Logician, to the 
Injury, or the Deſtruction of an honeft Man. 
T Hts hath made Juſtice appear fo perplex- 
1 ed a Thing; the mighty Com- 


altice- bark . mentaries upon it have brougim 


io perplexed a Mater. 4 Cloud upon thar which elſe 
would ſhine forth in all the brighitneſs of Truth 
and Sincerity: Thus the Scripture it ſeff hath 
ſuffered by Expoſitions, and the ways of 7. 
ſtice by the craft of Advocates and Clcrks, have 
been made to look like thoſe of Fraud, myſte- 
rious and crooked : Thus Fudgment is tutned 
into Wormc@zood: for it is embittered by In- 
juſtice, and delays make it Sour. But that 
Juſtice, whoſe Character we give now, is 4 
ſweet and tender Virtue, as much an Enem 

to hard Conſtructions, and ftrained Inte- 
rences, as it is to Tortures and Racks * Pati- 
ence and Gravity al ways attend it; which pre- 
pare its way to a juſt Sentence, as God uſeth 
to prepare Hie, by raiſing Valleys, and takmg 
down Hills; ſo doth Juſtice encourage the Mo- 
deft, and ſuppreſs the Prefumptuous and Bold; 
chiefly thoſe, who are Contentious, and ſuch, as 
are full of Shifts and Tricks, whereby they 
would pervert her direct Courſes, and ſtrive to 
bring her into oblique Lines and Labyrinths : 
For theſe Men would make her Courts like to 
the Buſh in the Fable, to which while the Sheep 
fly for ſhelter in bad Weather, they are ſure to 
looſe part of their Fleet: But where antainted 


Juſtice 
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Fuſtice prevails, Saeed u is true Policy ; 
which ara ſo fan from having an Antipathy to 
each other, that they arc like the Spirits and the 
Sine vas, and moyes Wit, the other Continualy: 

„ WI — theſe two for 15 


3 maſt be 1 a ſup 'orted by 
Lions on both _ Fats on mol 1 125 


ſiſt . 1 

— ene ane make We an 
arti tat Tome, framed onl 
by Men and Civil Laus; wif — 
it was the peculiar Priviledoc - 
of Mankind, to be born free from all Duty 
and Morality: Thus they dander Human Na- 

ture, and make a Villain ot it. For if there 
be nothing in its own Nature unlawful or un- 
juſt, then muſt the lawful ness or the ynlawful- 
neſs of all Actions depend upon a Man's Will 
but by this means, no Laws could ever be eſta- 
bliſned in the World; becauſe a Man might by 
his Mill, diſoblige himſelf, and make an wnlary- 
ful Action Lawful, as he pleas: Beſides, if 
nothing js unjuſt by Nature, then there can be 
no Laws of Nature; and if there be none of 
theſe, then there can be no Co- e 
venante, becauſe Covenants ou natural Juſtice. | 
without natural Juſtice arc 
meer Words and Breath; and if there are no 
Covenants founded upon natural Juſtice, it is 
as impoſſible to gather Mankind into Bodies 
Politick, as it is to tie knots in the Wind or 
the Water. O 4 Mo E- 


# 
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085 KT OVER, Akethe real Obligation to obey 
the Laws of Jet, de only from the fear of 
Pu ſoment, th then anten Men juſtiy break any 
Laws, jor their own Advantage, if they can 
realonal bly p rondife themſelves Input y? And 
NN er they? 55 yer, they may opppoſe 

Alithority, IA according to this Hypo- 
117% b in 222 Fhing; aud ndthing elſe 
but hires: If it be ſo, 2 there could never 
be any Government, Which Violence cannot, 
but ſome Natural Bon muſt hold together: 
Which Bond can be no other, ban Natural 
Jißſtice; which is not a Creature of the People, 
and of Meb's Wills, but hath a ſtamp of the Di- 
Vigith Upon it. For had not God and Nature 
made à City, had not they made Superiority 
and SubjeQion with their reſpective Duty and 
Obligation; neither Art, nor Force could ever 
have done it; Whietefore to deny the mutual 
Reſpects, and rationes rerum to be unchangeable, 
will poil God himſelf” of that univerſal Recti- 
ads which is the greateſt Perfection of his Na- 
ture; for then Juſtict, Faithfulneſs, Mercy and 
ant. will be but contingent and arbitrary 


Tues of the Divine mill; but if Juſtice be, as 
moſt certainly it is, 9 an indiſpenſible Perfection 


in God, then there is an cternal-Relation of 
Right and Equity betwixt every Being, and the 
giving it that, Which is its Propriety; if Faith. 
Fülneſt, then there is an indiſpenſible Agreement 
bet wixt a Promiſe, and the Performance of it; 


it Merty, then there isan unalterable Suitable. 
g 1+:: neſs 
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neſs, or Harmony, betwixt an indigent Creature 
and Pac if, Goodneſs. a nd Bunty, then ther 

$0, cver lalling Prope Gon, between 750 

ſpreading 6 lelf abroad for the benefit 

By 22 cath If, thele Things be not ctcr- 

Ks cſi ible, erections; : then their 

ws, 7 WG, * ail Halti, Cruelty 2 

e, and ph goes to tlie CoiNication 


Hell it (ll, have been made the high- 

& Pexfedtions 0 Pe Nature; which is 
15 A Pace. 0 cnuinot be named without 
trembli ing: 489 


To cone lud; tho ns we Endedvour to deli- 
ver, what Ariſtath hath left us concerning this 
VHirtue, having ſpent about Fuſtie alone the 
whole, fifth Book of his, Ethicks, we might 
prove tedious, if not infinite; much more, ſhould | 
we follow thoſe endleſs Diſcourſes, which Men 
have put together by way of Comment up- 
on the Text of their Crvil | 8 
Law >. The Wiſe Emperour, ments upo ogg Juſtice 
who was the Founder of their conderaned, 
Law, as foreſceing the Miſchiefs, that would 
thence ariſe, ſtrictly commanded, that nothing 
ſhould. be written by way of Expoſition, but 
only as he called them, Paratitla : Long time 
was this Charge obſerved, before there was any 
Line written upon tiis Subject; but as ſoon as 
ſome forward Men had broken up the Banks, 
that were ſet them, there iſſued forth ſuch a 
Torrent of Writers, as (Divinity only except- 
ech have been hardly found in any other Sci- 
ence, 
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ence. It is not much more, than 400 Years, 
Nnce, that Iynerius and Atewrſius began to write; 
but there followed upon them fiich a Rabble of 
Scriblers, that our whole Libraries have been too 
little to hold them; ſo fertile Have their Wits 
been, either in opening the Paths of Fuffrce, 
or in contriving by-ways to Injuſtice : H there- 
fore you would hear morg concerning Juſtice, 


I muſt recommend you 0 Axiſtotle, or to the 


Interpreters of the Lau, if at leaſt their Mul- 
titude do not confound you: But this Obferva- 
tion we may make in the courſe, of common 
Juſtice, that the ritten Law is like to a ſtiff 
Rule of Steel or Iron, which will not be appli- 
ed to the Faſhion of the Stone or Timber, 
Whereunto it is laid; and Equity (as Ariſtotle 
Vith 7 is like to the aden Nule of the 
Lesbian Artificers, which they might at plea- 
ſure bend to every Stone of whatſoover Fi- 
gure: And that we may conclude this Head in 
the Language of Ariſtotle, out of an Arithme- 
tical Government (as we may call it) by rigour 
of Law, and that Geometrical Judgment at 
the pleaſure of a Chancellor, well tempered to- 
gether, the ſoeeteſt harmony of Juſtice muſt 
needs ariſc, <2 OY Ay 


20 j 
1 ll vin runs 


ROM Virtues of a more cediedbefain and 
"tumultuous Nature, for ſuch all Moral 
Virtues are, which conſiſt in the Moderation of 
our Paſſions," that ate nothing elſe, but Mindi 
and Floods, troubling our Quiet; we come 
now to a more ſerene and peaceable Order of 
Virtues; which we call Intellectual, and con- 
{iſt in that part of the Soul, which hath Reaſon 
and Underſtanding: Theſe are in Number Five; 
Ars, Prudentia, Scientia, Intellectus, Sapien- 
7ia : For all Things, about which we buſie our 
852 are ranged —＋＋ theſe three Heads, 
rofit, Peace, and Truth ; Pro- 

fit, 147 is the God of the Pros e 
World, is the proper Subject 
of that Virtue, we call Art, and is nothing elſe, 
but Diligence in getting a Livelihood, and means 
to Subſut. 

Tae Virtye, which is employed in mana- 
ging our Peace, we call Pru- „ de gubeg 
dence; for all endeavour for of — 2 a 
quiet and good Order, and 
decent procuring and bringing about our In- 
duſtry for livelihood, for mutual Aſſociation, 
and all other helps of good Order, and fair de- 
meanour amonęſt our ſelves, either in [mele 
Life, or in Families, or in Commoncwealths 
* are nothing elſe, but Collections of Fa. 
milics, 
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milies, yea, of managing War it ſelf, ſince 
War is never undertaken but for Peace; all 
theſe are the Off-ipring and Iflne of Prudence. 
THE laſt Thing, which we labour about, 
and indeed is molt proper and 
agrecable to the Rational 
<a 6 Tot the moſt excellent 


3 if 

all 'othet Ide if we know how truly to va. 

W. it: To this belong the other three Vir. 

rules, See Underſtanding and Wiſgom, all 

Which # pct | therclyes, in the inveſtigation of 
n 

B the way my have often Yondercd, how 


Juſtice 0 out of the Number, of Intel- 


lectual Virtues; for it bath very Tutle in it, why 
we ſhould accbunt it among the Morals; nde 
it is not converſant in the moderation of 005 
Paſſion, or in holding a Mediocrity berwixt 
two Extremes, which two Things, formally; 
conſtitute every Moral Virtue ; but every AC 
of it is purely Rational, and partakes little wit] 
the ſenſitive Part: But thus it hath pleaſed, our. 


great Maſters in this Faculty, we now ſpeak of, 


to range the Virtues; and having Dilcourled 


of Juſtice among the Morals, WC will take 


no farther notice of it, but deſcend forth- 
with to the e e of the ae ee ; and 
Full, 
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TOW Ye RW the Wark houſes of Vit 
OV me, vhete Art manages all the Tools 
nd Materials; And in Human“ Life, we are 
hor more beliolden to Ke Who invented 
Inoiiig and' Sowin „than e ue 
are toe fines Wits, Who ea ek aa 
fare conveyed to us nothing u Gael 
bat the abſtracted Ideas of Sciticer ey the airy 
Netions'of Metaphyſicks; which are like: the 
eurious Augmentations, concerning Quantity 
and Motion in natural Philoſophy; if they on*- 
Ty Rover aloof and are not ſquared to particulat 
Matters, they may give an empty Satisfaction, 
but no Benefit, and rather ſerve to ſwell, than 
fill the Mind: But whatever welſee in Cities or 
Houſes, above the firſt Wilderneſs of Fields, the 
meanneſs of Cottages, and the Nakedneſs of 
Men, muſt be aferibed- to the Works of Art: 
Therefore we are now to ſhew, how excellent 
and uſeful Virtue is, in the eſtabliſned ways of 
Life : For altho' the Studies of Men are various, 
according to the difference of thoſe Callings, 
to which they apply themſelves, of the Tempers 
of the Places, wherein they live; yet the whole 
Trade and Buſineſs among '2!:! 
them, doth” depend as much 8 
upon common Honeſty, as mon honeſty. 
ur doth upon Diſcipline; and without which, 
* * 
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all would break up, Merchants would turn Ped: 
lars, and Soldiers Thieves. But upon the Prin- 
ciples of Honeſty, we work chearfully, our 
Life is pleaſint, and we are conſtant to our Pur- 
poſes, when che following of Profit, without 
regard to theſe. Principles, will brin continual 
vexation upon us. Wherefore Tuliy in his OF. 
fices, blames the corruption and 
Cuſtom, that the Word Profitable, ſhould be 
perverted inſenſibly to the Signification.of ſome- 
what, that may be ſeparated from Haneſty; as 
if any Thing could be profitable, that were not 
honeſt, or any Thing honeſt without being pro- 
jitalle, an Error of the moſt pernicious Conſe- 
quence imaginable to the Life of Man: From 
the not underſtanding this Matter aright, it of- 
ten comes to pais, that we have a canning Ar- 
tificial ſort of People, in great Admiration, 
miſtaking Craft for Wiſdom: This Opinion is 
by all means to be rooted out from among 
Men, and this following Perſwaſion, etected in 
the ſtead of that; there is no compaſſing the 
end we aim at, by fraudulent and indirect Cour- 
ſes, but only by juſt Delings and boneſt Coun- 
ſels. 0 
So that if chat be true, which 1 is commonly 
obſerved, that Men are wont to prove ſuch 
kinds of Chriſtians, as they were Men before, 
and that Converſion does not deſtroy, but ex- 
alt our T empers; it may well be concluded, 
that the diligent Man in his Employment, is 
nearer to make a modeſt, and an humble Chri- 
| ſtian, 
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lian, than the Man of Speculative. Science, 
Who is proud of his Know- 
ledge a for a true Pre paration A — Cinitt, 
for the mext Life, is not at all a. 
inconſiſtent with Mens conſultingof their Hap- 
pinoſs in this World, or being employed about 
Bartbly Affairs; the honeſt parſuir of the Ne- 
oeſſaries, and of the Conveniences of a mortal 
Condition, by juſt and regular Ways, is by no 
means contradictory to the moſt real and ſevere 
Duties of a Chriſtian; it is true indeed, an ir- 
tegular Proſecution of Profit or Gain, is an Of. 
fenge to Religion; but . ſo it is al ſo to right Rea- 
n: and, Nature it ſelf; And it is a,wrong Con- 
iception of "the State of Grace, if Men believe, 
that wlien they enter upon it, they muſt pre- 
ſenthy caſt away all the Thoughts and Delires 
aftercthei Poſſeſſions of this World ; but when 
weate:bidden' not, to ink our own thoughts, it 
is not intended, that we ſhould forbear all na- 
tutal Actions and Inclinations; ſo it muſt be 
lawful for the ſtricteſt Chriſtian, by the help of 
honeſt Arts, to provide for the Neceſlitics of 
this Life; elſe the Condition of Men would be 
worſe, than that of the Beaſts, that periſh; ſee- 
ing to them it is natural to ſeek out for, all the 
ways of their on Preſervation. 1 

Ir muſt be confeſſed, that there may be an 
Exceſs, as well as Defef?, in Men's Opinions 
of Holineſs; and then I will make no Scruple 
to ſay, that the virtuous Man defiles not his 


Mind, when he labours in the Works of an ho- 
nulſt 
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neſt Ait to adrante his Pfbftt; the Piverſion it 
rr es him?! Will ſtand withthe 
aer 5 Feen Gonſtaney, and the 
Art. | delight of purſuing ig with the 
Truth and Reality of en Which is in- 
deed an Heavenly Thing, bit not uttetly averſe 
from making ule 65 the Nüles of Humati Arts; 
whicrefore it: is nor the belt gervice, that cat be 
done to Chtiſtjanity,”to'ptace' its chief Precepts 
10 much ot of the way, as to make them un- 
fit for Men of Buſineſs, "whereas the beft! part 
of Religion is. Practical, And her chiefeſt Pre- 
cepts are thoſe, thar govern the private Motions 
and” Paſſio 90s. of ont Minds; thoſe arc its moſt 
excellent Rulss, which calmour Aﬀctions; and 
conquer, our Vices 3 and the Works of _ 
Religion ate” no leß wonderful, than thoſe of 
Art, * which we now ſpeak*of lor in whate- 
. cr ver place of the World Arts 
have been deſtroyed, Barbarity 


when Arts are deſtroy- 
ed, 


_ er hath prevailed; inſomuch, that 
if Ariſta tle, and Plato, and Domeſthenes, ſhould 
now ariſe ĩ in Greece again. they would ſtand a- 
mazed at the horrible Devaſtation-of that which 
was the Mother of Arts, and at the Ignorance 
as well as Incivility, that Hath taken its Seat: 
And if Ceſar and Tacitus ſhould return to 
Life, they would ſcarce beſieve this Britain, 
and Gaul and Germany, to be the fame, 
which they deſcribed ; they would now behokd 
em covered over with Cities and Palaces, which 


were in their time oyer-run with Foreſts and 
Thick- 
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Thickets; they would ſee all manner of Arts 
flouriſh in theſe Countries, where the chief Art, 
that was practiſed when they lived, was that 
barbarous one, of painting their Bodies, to make 
them look more terrible in Battel. 8 
HENCE it is remarkable, that where cver 
Arts have been Planted, there Religion a 
Humanity, good Manners, and- Manders Floufith , 
the Seeds of Religion have en - where Art is enccu- 
creaſed; and ſo long as there 
remains any corner of the World without Ci 
vility, Artificers arc the moſt likely and fitteſt 
Perſons, to ſubdue the rudeneſſes of Mankind: 
And it was ſaid of Civil Government by Plato, 
that the World will be beſt ruled, hin either 
Philoſophers ſhall be choſen Kings, or Kings 
ſhall have Philoſophical Minds; and J will af. 
firm the like of Philoſophy ; it will then attain 
to Perfection, when either the followers of 
Art, ſhall have Philoſophical Heads, or the 
Philoſophers ſhall have Mechanical Hands; for 
thus the Conceptions of Men of Knowledge, 
which are wont to ſoar too high, will be made 
to deſcend into the Material Morld; and the 
Flegmatick Imaginations of Men of Trade, 
which uſe to grovel too much on the Ground, 
will be exalted: And the Power, as well as the 
Value of Art, may be proved by one Inſtance, 
and it is of Archimedes, who did Wonders, by 
Ibn his Skill in the Mathematicks to the 
ractices and Motions of manual Trades; his 
Succels was ſo prodigious herein, that the trus 
P Contri: 
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Contrivances of his Hands, did exceed all the 
fabulous Strength, which either the Antient 
Stories, or modern Romances have beſtowed on 

their Heroes: He alone ſuſtained the Burden of 

his Falling Country; he alone kept the Romans 
at a Bay, to whom the whole World was to 
yield : For neither Seas nor Mountains, neither 
Flects nor Armies, could reſiſt the Force of his 

Engines, which are the greateſt Powers of Na- 

ture, and of Men. 

As therefore thoſe Men are moſt Happy, 

| who are ſtill labouring to im- 
5 — prove their Minds in moral ¶ ir- 
Tuer, which have ſuch a mutu- 

al dependance, that no Man can attain to Per- 
fection in any one of them, without ſome degree 
of the other; ſo that Country is ſtill the Rich- 
eſt and moſt Powerful, which entertains moſt 

Manufactures; for the Hands of Men employ- 
ed are true Riches, and where this is done, there 

will never a ſufficient matter for Profit be want- 

ing; but where the Ways of Life are few, the 

Fountains of Profit will by poſſeſs d by Few, 

and ſo all thereſt mult live in /d/eneſs,0n which 

Inevitably, entucs Poverty. 

Fon Idleneſs is that Defect which. is. oppo- 

ſite to Arr ; for the Arts of Men's Hands arc 

ſubject to the ſame Infirmity with Eimpire, the 
beſt Art of their Minds, of which it is truly 

| obſerved, that whenever it 

_ e comes to ſtand ſtill, and ccaſcs 

to advance, it will foon go | 
back | 
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back and decreaſe: So if we ſhall caſt an Eye 
on all the Tempeſts, which ariſe within our 
Breaſts, and conſider the Cauſes and Remedics 
of all the violent Deſires, malicious Enyies, in- 
temperate” Joys, and irregular Griefs, by which 
the Lives of moſt Men become miſerable or 
guilty, we ſhall find, that they are chiefly pro- 
duced by Jaleneſs, and may be moſt naturally 
cured by Buſmeſs : For whatever Art ſhall be 
able to buſie the minds of Men with a conſtant 
courle of innocent Works, or to fill them with 
as vigorous and pleaſant Images, as thoſe ill Im- 
preſſions, by which they are deluded; it will 
certainly have a ſurer effect in the compoſing 
and purifying of their Thoughts, than all the 
rigid Precepts of the Stoical, or the empty Di- 
ſtinctions of the Peripatetick Moraliſts. 
| Now then it is required in that S7#udv, which 
ſhall attempt according to the . __. __. 2 
force of Nature, to cure the Mind cured by Buſi- 
Diſeaſes of the Mind; that it ves. 
keep it from 1dleneſs by full and earneſt Employ- 
ments, and that it poſſeſs it with innocent, 
various, laſting, and even ſenſible Delights: 
Therefore where Induſtry and Trade do fill the 
Thoughts, as it does the whole Soul of the Peo- 
ple in Holland; you ſhall find none of thoſe 
Diſtempers, that infect the Minds of the Sloth- 
ful and Unactive; Strangers among them are 
apt to complain of the Hen, but thoſe of the 
Country ſeldom or never; which I take to pro- 
ceed from their being ever byſze, and caſũy ſa- 
P 2 tisficd ; 
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tisfied ; for this ſeems to be the Diſcaſe of Peo- 
ple, that are Jale, and is incident to all Men at 
one time or other, from the Fumes and Indi- 
geſtion, from the common Alterations of ſome 
inſenſible degrees in Health and Vigour ; or 
from ſome Changes, or approaches of change, 
in Winds and Weather, which affect the finer 
Spirits of the Brain, before they grow ſenſible 
to other Parts; and are apt to alter the Shapes 
or Colours of whatever is repreſented to us by 
our Imaginations, whilſt we are ſo affected; yet 
this effect is not ſo ſtrong, but that Buſineſs or In- 
tention of Thought, commonly either reſiſts or 
diverts it: But ſuch as are ale, or know not, 
from whence theſe Changes ariſe, and trouble 
their Heads with Notions and Schemes of gene. 
ral Happineſs or Unhappineſs in Life ; upon 
every ſuch Fit they begin Reflections on the 
Condition of their Bodies, their Souls, or their 
Fortunes; and as all Things are then repreſent- 
ed in the worſt Colours, they fall into melan- 
choly Apprehenſions of one or other, and ſome- 
times of them all; theſe make deep Impreſſi- 
ons on their Minds, and are not caſily worn out 
by the natural returns of good Humour: But 
this is a Diſeaſe too refined for a People, whoſe 
Heads are bent upon laborious Arts; they are 
well, when they are not , and pleaſed, when 
they are not troubled; they ſeek their Happineſs 
in the common Eaſes and Commodities of Life; 
never amuſing themſelves with the more Specu- 
lative Contrivances of Paſſion, or Refentments 
Ot Plcature, Wnicn 


| 
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Wulc brings me to the other Extreme, 
that is contrary to Art in the Exceſs: Which 
is that Error of Mens Labours in all Ages, 
when they have ſtill directed them to improve 
the Arts of Pleaſure, morcthan thoſe of Pro- 
fit Hence it is that Men are extravagant in 
ainting their Coaches; when . 
their Heads would be better —_ — 
employed in inventing new furs, morethan thoſs 
Frames for Carts and Ploughs ; 15 
they are at a prodigious Charge for e. 
of Cloaths, when they might ſpend their time 
better in deviſing new Materials for Cloathing, 
or in perfecting thoſe we have; the Furniture 
and Magnificence of Houſes is riſen to a vaſt 
Expence within our Memory; but Men would 
improve their time much better, and Exerciſe 
a far more uſctul Art, in ſtudying how to or- 
der Timber better, harden Stone, improve Mor- 
tar, and make firmer Bricks : If Men would be 
perſuaded to follow the beneficial Arts of Life, 
and not be guided by vain Fancics, we ſhould 
not be ſo overwhelmed, as we are, by Gaudi- 
neſs and Superfluity ; ſo debauched by Pride and 
Luxury. We 
Now then I will proceed to exhort the Man 
who hath molt leiſure, to proſecute carneſtly all 
the uſeful Arts of Life ; and for his Encourage- 
ment in theſe Ways, 1 will briefly lay down be- 
fore him, the Advantages he will gain by them. 
Firſt, Tu x uſual courſe of Life of the Gen- 
theman, eſpecially in England, is ſo well pla- 
| 3 ccd, 
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ced, like Virtue between two Extremes, be- 
The Advantage Gen. WEEN the troubleſom Noiſe 
tlemen have above o- Of pompous Mag nificence, and 
thers. the baſeneſs of Avaricious Sor- 
diane ſs; that the true Happineſs of living ac- 
cording to the Rules and Pleaſure of uncorrupt 
Nature, is more in their Power, than any o- 
thers: To them in this Way of Life, there can 
nothing offer it ſelf, which may not be turn- 
cd to a Philoſophical uſe ; if they will conſider 
the Heavens, or the Motions of the Stars they 
have in the Country a quieter Hemiſphere, and 
a clearer Air for that purpoſe; if they will ob- 
ſerve the Generations of living Creatures, their 
Stables and their Ponds, their Parks and their 
Kennels will give em eternal matter of Enqui- 
ry; If they would advance their Fruits or their 
Plants, then the Paſtures and Orchards, tlie 
Groves and Gardens furniſh them with perpe- 


_ tual Contemplations. And from their Sports, 


Hunting, Hawking, Fiſhing, Fowling, they 
may reccive as much ſolid Profit, as they do 

Delight. ny) 
Fo if the Gentleman, who is ſo much at 
h leiſure, can be brought to the 

Men moſt at leiſure, 

may much advance love of ſome Art or Buſmeſs, 
the Happineſs of Man- the World would become 
kind by loving ſome ; ? 
Art or Buſmeſs. more Active and Induſtrious; 
conſequently the Happineſs of 
Mankind would be much promoted, for that 
the Minds of all forts of Men would be ſo ta- 
ken up in ſome profitable Art or other, that 
tht : 7 ; 4 f : 1 a 6 they 
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they would not have time to think of thoſe 
Things, that diſturb the Peace of Human Soci- 
ctics : And let em not imagine, that Buſineſs 
doth debaſe them, or corrupt their Blood, becauſe 
where Arts do moſt Flouriſh, there the greateſt 
Riches and Power are Eſtabliſhed ; and if that 
be true, that every Thing is preſerved and re- 
ſtored by the ſame means, which did beget it 
at firſt ; they may then believe, that their preſent 
Honour cannot be maintained by intemperate 
Pleaſures, or the gaudy ſhews of Pomp, but 
by true Labours, and induſtrious Virtue; and if 
we enquire into the Ways of Lyfe, of ſome of 
the greateſt Men, that have lived in times paſt, 
we ſhall find, that amidſt the Government of 
Nations, the diſpatch of Armies, and noiſe of 
Victories, ſome of them diſdained not to work 
with a Spade, to dig the Earth, and to culti- 
vate with triumphing Hands, the Vine, and the 
Olive. 
THESE indeed were in Times, of which it 
were well if we had more Foot- 
uerors and o- 
ſteps, than in ancient Authors; ther Great Men have 
then the minds of Men were {aboured with their 
innocent and ſtrong and boun- : 
_ rrful, as the Earth, in which they laboured; 
then the Vices of Human Nature were not their 
Pride, but their Scorn; then Virtus was it ſelf, 
neither adulterated by the falſe Idols of Good- 
neſs; nor puff d up by the empty Forms of Great- 
neſs ; as it has been in ſome Countries of Eu- 


rope, Which arc arrived at that Corruption of 
P 4 Man- 
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Manners, that perhaps ſome ſeverr Moraliſts 
will think it had been more needful for me to 
perſuade the Men of this Age, to continue Men, 
than to turn Philsſophers. 
HowEVER, there is nothing, whoſe promo- 
teh nd ting is ſo eaſie, as Diligence, 
. „ — it is once ſet on Foot ; 
Things. an Inſtance whereof is the Hol- 
landers ; at firſt they were as Lazy, as ſome 
others; but when, by the Number of their Peo- 
ple they were forced to look Abroad, to Trade, 
to Fiſh, and labour in the Mechanicks ; they 
ſoon found the ſtweernefs, as well as Toy of 
their Diligence; their ſucceſſes and their Riches 
ſtill added new heat to their Minds; and thus 
they have continued improving, till they have 
not only diſgraced, but terrificd their Neigh- 
bours, by their Induſtry. The true Method of 
encreaſing of which is, by that courſe, which 
ſome have begun in Philoſophy, by Works and 
Endeauurs, and not by the Preſcriptions of 
Words or Paper-Commands: For if our Labou: 
rers had been as Diligent, as our Managers of 
Law-Suits, we had proved not only the moſt 
Laborious, but the beſt temper d Nation upon 
Earth: When the molt diſagreeing Parties may 
lay aſide their Names of Diſtinction, and calm- 
ly conſpire in a mutual agreement of Labours z 
a Bleſing, which anſwers that Evangelical 
Promiſe, that the Lion and the Lamb ſhall 
lie down together; for in the Arts of Life Men 
do not only conyerſe without Violence or Fear, 
rar an + rt * dun 
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but they 2wrk and think in Company, and con- 
fer their help to each others Advantage: For 
ſhould we look back to the beginning of the 
World, all would appear an America to us; an 
uncultivated Deſart, a wild Habitation ; neither 
had Man any Property, before his Labour made 
him a Title: Wherefore the firſt Commoners of 
the Earth did employ their 
Heads about 2 neceſ- 1 8 
ſary Supports of Life, and 
there ended their Deſires; the latter Inventions 
of Gold, Silver and Diamonds being Things, 
that Phancy or Agreement hath put a Price up- 
on more, than real Uſe : Nature unaſſiſted by 
Art, did once furniſh all the Neceſlities of 
Mankind, but ſince they have multiplied fo 
much, many Arts have been found out, not 
only to anſwer the daily Needs, but the many 
Conveniences of Human Life: Hence it is, that 
we have now Bread, Wine, and Cloathing, in 
the room of Acorns, Water, and Skins : For 
whatever Valuation the three firſt bear above 
the latter, is altogether owing to the Hand of 
laborious Art ; which how much they exceed 
the other in intrinfick Worth, as ſoon as we have 
computed; we (hall then ſee, how much the 
Devices and Operations of Art have made the 
far greateſt part of the value of Things, we en- 
joy in this World : For Nature doth not only 
afford Materials for Art to work upon: ſo that 
when we reckon into every Loaf of Bread, that 


js caten, the Pains and Skill of the many Arti- 
ficers 


—— 
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ficers before Corn is wrought into Bread, we 
mult admirc the effects of Induſtry, and the Wil 
dom 0: God in his wit dupoſal of this part of 
his Creation, wlio hath given it to the uſe of the 
Tnduſtrious and Rational, not to the Phancy 
or Coyctoulſneſs, of the Senſual or the Conten- 
e165. 

HENCE we may infer the neceſſity f Cal. 
ling in all Orders of Men for their better lead- 
ing a profitable and virtuous Lite ; for Man is 
very active by Nature, and if hc hath no Voca- 
tion to buſie himſelf in, he muſt needs be doing 
ſomewhat, that is Evil; as in the caſe of /azy 
Monks, and begging Fe thoſe ow Belles, 

who by their unlawful Vows, and affected Po- 
verty renounce all honeſt Induſtry, and enrich 
themſelves not only with the J/idows Houſes, 
but with the fatteſt Lordſhips of a Country; or 
in the calc of thoſe, who think themſelves pri- 
viledged from taking Pains by their Birth, Breed. 
ing, and Eſtates ; by which means their whole 
Lite is ſpent cithcr in doing nothing, or that, 
which is worſc : Now theſe Perſons ſhould look 
into the Hiſtorics of their Anceſtors, and ob- 
ſerve by what Steps they raiſed their Houſes to 
the height of Gentry, or Nobility ; it was done 
either by ſerving in the Camp, ſweating at the 
Bar, waiting at the Court, adventuring on the 
Seas, or by bartering in the Shop ; if it be ſo, 
then they uſurp their Arms, if they do not in- 
herit their /7rtues : And if Mankind would 


Would judge truly of their Condition, as to the 
account 


E. 
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account they muſt give to God of their ſeveral 
Talents, the Conſideration of their Works, ra- 
ther, than of their Diſpoſitions, will afford em 
the beſt Aſſurance; becaule their Gitts and Abj- 
litics both of Body and Mind, being in the Brain 
or Hand, are at a greater certainty, than their 
Inclinations, which are ſeated in the Heart, that 
is deceitful above all things. 


0” "I" — 
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FIT ER Men have choſen an Active Life, 

the next, F. CI Vertue, they are 
to ſcek for, is Prudence, to 
guide them in the juſt Govern- Gr 
ment of their Actions : The 

Philoſophers are very much puzzled about the 
Nature of this Virtue; ſome will have it, that 
we cannot be Happy, if any the leaſt Sorrow and 
Trouble comes near us; therefore they adviſe 
their prudent Man quite to leave the World, 
which is beſet with theſe Thorns ; they would 
not have him converſc with Mankind, or en- 
ter upon any Employment; ſo in the caſe of 
Temperance, they cannot tell, how any Man 
ſhould practice this /7rtue, unleſs he wholly re- 
je all ne. to Feaſts and Banquets. 

Now the Prudence, which we recommend, 

is very different from that Good and Diſcreet 
which the Philoſophers have the fame.” 


ien, and gs always joined with Goodneſs; 
| for 


| 
: 
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for Good and Diſcreet are Terms convertible; 
no Man can be indeed good without Prudence 
no Man prudent, unleſs he be good; theſe Vir- 
tues ought to accompany each other; and when 
they do ſo, they are the beſt defence a Man hath 
againſt Griefs, Troubles, Loſſes, Diſappoint- 
ments, and all the Evils of this mortal State. 
We are thereſore to enquire, what this Pru- 
dence is, by which we muſt guide our Affairs; 
in general this may be ſaid of it; that it is that 
Virtue, which muſt govern all the reſt; to which 
they owe their Value, and their Beauty; as will 
more fully appear, if we conſider, that by Pru- 
dence, alone Men are direted. | 
Firſt, To pitch upon a right, and a worthy 
End to all their Actions. | 
Secondly, To make choice of fit and proper 
Means to compals this End. 
Thirdly, To be diligent, and perſevere in the 
ufe of thoſe Means, till they attain heir End. 
For he, who propounds little Deſigns to 
himſelf hath a mean and ungenerous Spirit; 
becauſe he aims at that, which is not worth his 
ſeeking; and the more carneſtly he purſues it, 
the greater is his Loſs and Diſappointment. 
Secondly, Iy a Man doth not accommodate 
proper Means for the obtaining of a noble End, 
he ſtarves his Cauſe, and declares, that he doth 
not know the worth of his own Deſign; ſo 
that his propoſing a good End, is more by 
Chance than Election; when he hath not Pru- 
dencè to follow this End with fit and ſufficient 
Means.  Thway, 
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Thirdly, TO his End be good, and the 
Means proper to effect it; yet if he be not con- 
ſtant to himſelf, but grow impatient of delay, 
and weary of his Poſt, before he is fully poſ- 
ſeſsd of the End, he drives at; his Prudence 
muſt be concluded to be defeerrve. 

Bur put theſe three all together, and in 
whomſoever they are found, I may affirm, that 
he is a Perſon well qualified "with Prudence, ci- 
ther for this, or the other Warld. | 

Fon, as the prudent Man for this World is 
ever buſie in contrivingthe moſt probable Ways 
of gaining the moſt precious Things of it; his 
Head is ever at work; his Thoughts are watch- 
ful and intent; his whole Mind is in this very 
Matter, to promote his Fortune, and to ſettle 
his Intereſt; ſo the prudent ,, gchaviourof 
Man in the Exerciſcsof /; zrtue, prudent Man in Reli- 
caſts off all Sr and Neg/;- Son. 
gence; ſpends his Hours in Meditation upon the 
tranſitory State of the beſt Things here, and the 
certainty of Death and Judgment ; fo that he 
is conſtantly employed in ſtating his Accounts 
for this great Day, and in examining himſelf, 
how he is prepared for it: As the prudent Man 
for this World, who reſolves to be Rich, con- 
ſiders, that he muſt then be very Induſtrious in 
his Calling, and very frugal in his Expences ; 
that he muſt deny his Eaſc, and his Appetites, 
and exactly keep his Accounts; for he, who in- 
dulges his Belly, and his S/eep, takes not the 
right way to encreaſe his Eſtate ; and as he, who 

hath 
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hath an Ambition to be highly honoured or 


prefert d, will take care to offend no Body, but 
demean himfelf Civilly ; will put up and con- 


ccal many Affronts; will do all Acts of Cour- 
refie and Beneficence, that he can; as another, 
whoſe Genius leads him to ' ſearch for Rnow- 
ledge, knows the directeſt way to it, is ſegulons 
Study, to peruſe good Hooks, frequent the beſt 
Company, and to render all. uſeful to himſelf 
by fober Contemplation : So the prudent Man 
in Virtue aims at the Enjoyment of God's Fa- 
your, and Eternal Life with him; therefore he 
applies himſelf heartily to the fitteſt Means 7 
this End, which is to be Hol, and to do Good 
to, ſerve God faithfully, and to make uſe. of 
all Opportunities of redeeming his Time; there- 
fore thinking much of Heaven, and hoping to 
Land himſelf ſafely there, he will never feer 
his Conrſe by a fa Compaſs, by imagining 
that he is in the right way, when he is of fuck 
a Party, when he can diſpute hotly for this and 
that Opinion, or when he ſpends all his. Ze: 
upon thoſe Things, that periſh in the ning, and 
neyer go beyond this preſent State: As the pru. 
dent Man for this World doth not content him- 
ſelf with chuſing proper Means to the Ends, 
he follows; but when he is ſatisfied that the 
Means, he hath choſen, are fit, and ſuitable, he 
is never diſcouraged or baffled out of them by 
any Difficulties whatſagycr; for Inſtance, no 
hardſhip diſheartens the Man, who deſigns: to 
get Riches; he flights all the Labours and Cares 
8 e £2: in 
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Jn his Way, becauſe he is ſtedfaſtly bent upon 
the 4. . of his Deſires; and as another 
Man, who is ſtrongly inclined to become Emi- 
nentin all ſorts of Learning, and to underſtand 
all Matters, that have been: before him, knows 
well, that his Candle muſt never 80 out; that 
by Pains and Matchings he muſt conttact pale 
1 24 and a ſickly Body; yet he is not caſt 
down by any of theſe Conſiderations: So the 
prudent Man in the buſineſs of Virtue, is fare, 
that if hc doth good, and lives well, he ſhall be 
H therefore he values not 
yo 1 of bad Men, e e pro 
nor the Afflictions that are to Reproaches. 
be endured; for he will never be beaten off from 
his intended Purpoſe by any ſuch, or greater 
Diſcouragements: As a Wiſe Man for this World 
upon it, as a notorious Mark of Folly, 
for a Man to run upon any Thing at all Adven- 
tures ; as he is Wary and ſuſpicious, ſo.that he 
will, not truſt his Fortune in eyery Bodies Hands, 
nor take the Counſel of a Man, whom he 
thinks not to be honeſt, or that he imagins, will 
impoſe upon him: So the prudent Perſon, for 
the cauſe of Virtue, builds his Faith and Hope 
for a better World, with as much Care and 
Caution; therefore he is not apt to be miſled 
by every Impoſtor, but contemns thoſe Moun- 
tebanks in Religion, who by | 
N ee 
leries, wheedle Men out of led 
their Senſe and Reaſon. This he Joth, becauſe 
he 
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he is as careful of his Religion, and as watchful 
againſt Cheats, as the cunning Man for this 


World is wont to be, for advancing his ſecular 
Ends and Intcreſts : For which purpoſe he will 


watch the proper Seaſon of doing any thing, 
and will never let it ſlip; ſo the prudent Man 


in the Welfare of Y7riue lays hold of all Op- 

rtunities for the benefit of his Soul; he 
makes uſe of the preſent time, and conſiders, if 
his Work be not done now, it will never be 


done at all. 
So far the Parallel goes between a ee 


Man for this World, and for Virtue; but here 


we cannot but bewail the ill State of Things, 
that Men ſhould ſtrive to be more Diſereet in 
the little Affaits of this Life, than they are in 
Matters of much more Importance to them ; 
the unreaſonableſs of which will appear in theſe 
four Particulars. _ 
Firſt, Ir is manifeſt, that a good Man bark 
a nobler End to purſue, than 


2 ſonable- 
3 —— the Men of this World can 


oe forthisWorld, pretend to; for how low a 
eee Deſign is it! how unworthy 4 
Rational Being, to heap up Wealth, when he 
knows not how ſoon he may be taken away 
from it, or that waſte away and leave him: 
With an ambitious Perſon it is' juſt fo, he hath 
labourcd all his Days ro become Great and Ho- 
nourable; when he hath effected it, his Name 


is only ſtoſs d too and fro, by the Envy of the 


Wotld; but ſuppgſing that Riches could be du- 
rable, 


* 
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rable, or that Honour were a certain Thing; 
yet the Poſſeſſions of this Earth in their moſt 
flouriſhing Condition, are not to be compared 
with the Enjoy ments of a virtuous Man; which 
are Chicfly, to have Peace with God, and with 
his own Mind ; now if a virtuous Man hath a 
greater and more deſirable End of his Actions, 
it is very unreaſonable, that he ſhould be out- 
done in Prudence or Care, in the working out 
his Salvation. 

Secondly, As a virtuous Man hath the beſt 
End, ſo the Means, that he hath to it, are much 
more certain, than all the Methods of the World 
are: For Solomon hath aſſured us, that here the 
Race is not always to the Swift, nor the Battel 
tothe Strong z one inall likelihood would think, 
that the ſwifteſt /bould winn the Race, and the 
ſtrongeſt the Battel; yet the wiſeſt Man, and 
the beſt Judge of the true Valuation of all 
Things below, hath determined quite other - 
wiſe; the beſt human Means, though never ſo 
well fitted to their Ends, do often miſcarty; 
for after a Man hath run the utmoſt Dangers, 
and hath ſpent his Life in continual Care for an 
abundance of Worldly Goods ; a thouſand Ac- 
cidents may, and do fall out to deveſt him of it; 
when another hath uſed all his Art and Wit to 
build up a Reputation, a vulgar Breath ſhall 
blaſt it all: Whereas the means, which the low» 
ers of Virtuc uſe to their End, will never fail 
them; for never any one was diſappointed of a 
peaccable Mind, who ever was ſo prudent, as 
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to manage the courſe'of his Life by rhe Rules 
of Virtue; never any filed of the Favour of 
God, WhO hat ſo ma Diſcretion, as to obey 
his Cominandments ; nor did ever any mils of 
Eternal Life, who were fo * for themſelves, 
as to labour after it. 

Thirdly, Tux; is no more difficulty in 
the means of obtaining the Reward of Virtue, 
Which is both preſent and future Happineſs, than 
there is in thoſe ways, which the crafty Men of 
this World uſe to bring their Deſigns about; 
ee for Man therefore it is ſtill more unac. 
bs be Virtuous, than countable, that they ſhould 
Vids. take more pains in their Way, 
than the Diſciples of Virtue do in theirs; be- 
fides, it is often much more difficult to raiſe a 
Credit in the World, than it is to get the Fd. 
your of God, or that Peace of Conſcience, 
which a Conformity to the Precepts of Vittue 
will certainly afford us: Health of Body is not 
acquired w7thout warineſs and continual Cit- 
cũmſpection; it is far caſier, for a Man to en- 
tertain himſelf in virtuous Gontemplations; for 
God hath not ſet our Happineſs at difficult Terms; 
but the Way to it is ſmoother, than we arc apt 
to imagine; it being as caſie to be Sober, as to 
be ot herwiſe; to be Juſt, as Unrighteous; the 

+ Rlcs of Virtue are not fo Rigid, as Men uſũ- 
"ally apprehend them to be; therefore it is the 
moſt unpardonable Folly, if they be not as In- 
daſtrious in the Practices of Vitthic: as they of- 

ten are in the Proſccution of vitious and naugh- 

Uty Purpoſes, _ Fourthly, 
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. 'Fourthly, By being diligent and diſcreet· in 
the cxurciſe of moral Virtue, we,commonty 
ſecuro the Happineß of this preſent, World, as 
well as the. next, the better to our elves; for 
the Men, who regard only this World, may be 
ſure, that they ſhall not „h any Falicity in a 
future Life, becauſe they have alen na care 4- 
bout it, and frequently * loſe this Mord al- 
ſo; for if they follow Shadows, they muſt 
needs loſe the Subſtance 5 butif EF lay; taſt hold 
of the, Subſtance, they mult - ,,, 
conſequently poſſeſs the Sha- is ſure o 
dow; by which I mean, that the ork Wo * ts and 
if they would be wrought up- 
on to lead a vittuous Life in good — 2 
would not only ſccure their Intereſt in another 
World, but they would ſugcecd bettet in the 
Affairs of this; for, ſo out Saviour hath ſaid, 
ſeek he firſt the Kingdom of Heaven" and his 
Righteouſneſs, and all other things ſhall be ad- 
440 unto you: Therefore let us be Wiſc, and 
make Virtue, our main Deſign, becauſe lengtli 
of Days is in her right Hand and in her left 
Riches and Honour; For God doth often dil- 
penſe the common Benefits and good Things of 
this Life to the Virtuous, over and above what 
he intends to beſtow upon them in the World 
to come. 
SEEING then good. Men haye the beſt End 
to follow, the moſt apt and cer- The Prudent Man 
tain means, that always prove always an 
effectual z ſceing there is no nd. „ 414 
Q 2 more 
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more difficulty in attaining Heavenly, thart 
Earthly Things; ſeeing that Men do uſually ſe- 
cure a competency of the Things of this World, 
by minding the Things of another ; but if we 
place all our Affections upon this World, it ma- 
ny times fall out, that we are fruſtrated of what 
we deſire ; therefore let us endeavour to be as 
prudent, at leaſt in our way of Piety and Vir- 
tue, as Worldly-minded Men are in theirs ; 
from whoſe Sagacity we may learn to fore-arm 
our ſelves againſt the Wiles of the Tempter; 
for when all is done, true Wiſdom is gotten on- 
ly in the Word of God, becauſe that makes ns 
awiſe unto Salvation; and they are very Fools, 
who never think, what Miſchicfs will come 
upon them, after they haye ſpent a ſinful and 
ungodly Life; they ſeem not to be giſtinguiſh- 
ed from Brutes, who care not, what they do, 
or What becomes of them, provided they can 
fulfil their Fleſhly Luſts; it is quite otherwiſe 
with a good Man; his End is Eternal Life ; 
the Means he takes to it, is an upright and vir- 
tuour Converſation, which will never fail of its 
Rewards. | 
Now the oppofites to true Prudence are 
Craft, or a fraudulent Sabtlety, and Folly ; Craft, 
my Lord Bacon ſays, is a ſiniſter and crooked 
0 Wiſdom z and certainly, there 
tween a crafty and a IS A great difference between a 
prudent Man. Cunning, and a Wiſe Man, 
net only in the point of Honeſty, but in Abi- 
lity ; for there are thoſe, who can —_ * 
| ards, 
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Cards, and yet they cannot play them wells 
ſo thexe are ſome, who are very Quickwitted 
at Tricks and Expedients, that are otherwiſe 
weak and ſhallow Men: Their great Engine is 
a ſmooth Tongue, and a competent ſtock of 
Wit; in general Expreſſions, they pretend much 
Affection and Kindneſs; to gain their Ends, they 
will uſe many Artifices, as taking Adyantages 
of Perſons in Neceſſity, that are under ſome 
fear of Puniſhment, or of Diſcovery; that are 
in Danger, or blinded with Paſſions "thier are 
Weak or Ignorant, Inadycrtent or Faſ ic z they 
watch their time to enſnare, and exert al their 
Power to impoſe upon them: Thus they build 
their Houſe under Ground, as it hath been ob- 
ſerved. of the Crafty, celant, tacent, difſemu- 
lant, inſidiantur, præcipiunt hoſtium-conſilia 
and in qrdertotheir own Advantage; they look 
upon all other Men, as Enemies; neither haye 
they, or ever intend to have any Friends. * 

WHAT an odd, as well as wicked Humour 
is this Guile, as if by the help of the molt per- 
verſe and the moſt erring Guide a Man might 
find out ſhorter Ways, than the /awfu! Road, 
leaping over Hedge and Ditch, breaking through 
all legal Bounds; as if the wa crooked were 
the Ledi way to arrive at their Journeys End: 
This is that, which the Serpent is ſaid to be cmi- 
nent for, above all other Beaſts 
of the Field; whence it is —_— bm 
commonly called a Serpentine 

Wiſaqm, that lies ever upon the Catch, and 
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wormunH b. i tet! Vice, that wheteas ſome 
Men Hat deen iD Inprucent, as forakea pride 
itn \therdifhonct ARigns;" yet none have EFer, 
been Wretched, as” to 6oaſt of their Folly 3 
this being among all Men counted tnolt N. 
proach}, and ther; which will render one moſt. 

kene 11962 . er 07 46 1 

Tus is not the faine with Neural Fah, a 
principal defect of the Mind, "which® F de 
called. Salidity, or the Extremiity: of” Pulneſs; 3 
but the folly v WC 22 doth rather come 
— ARES © from 
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from the depravedneſs of the WA, when, i 
will not hearken to any ung TIEN fon 
delivered toit by right R — del Wil. 

and when Men have once ac 
quieſocd in untrue Opinions, falſe Ie 
and have Regiſtred them as guthentick Methods 
in their Minds; it is no leſs impoſſible to inſi- 
nuate tho Comme of Prudence, or to ſpeak ig 
telligibly to ſuch Men, than te write fgibiy up- 
on A Paper already ſcribled over: Ihe imme- 
diate Cauſe hercof is Prejudice, and of Preis- 
dice, a fulſe- Opinion of our own Knowledge; 
when this hach a Predominancy over the Un- 
derſtanding; then we Have no Paſſion, but from 
it; and we ſhall not be permitted to liſten to 
the Voice of the ys Man, Ha he Lad Jo 
el. 5 

a Thünb 10 allo a Li lune /i in ns Men's 
Minds that produceth Folly; 

an Example whercof is in them, W 2 e pf 
who in the midſt of a ſerious  - 
Diſcourſe; have their Minds diverted. to every 
bittle Feſt, or witty Obſervation, which ma- 
keth them depart ſo often from their Diſcourſe, 
that all they ſay, looks like a Dream, or ſome 
ſtudied Nonſenſe: Thus Prejudice and Levity 
are the Cauſes of moſt of thoſe Follies, Man- 
kind are guilty of; either their Minds are pre- 
poſſeſſed and barr d up againſt all ſober and pru- 
dent Inſtructions; or they are ſo airy and in- 
conſtant, that for want of Ballaſt, they cannot 


faſten upon any ſteady Principles; when this is 
2 4 the 
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the ſtate of the Mind, all its Actions will be 
raſh and irregular; nothing will be done accor- 
ding to the Meaſures and Counſels of Prudence, 
neither will it know how to make uſe of any 
occaſions, for the obtaining the great End af 
its Creation. A preſent cure tor theſe Evils is 
Prudence, which is the Art of Buſineſs, direct- 
ing a Man in the practical Affairs of Life to 
what is fit and convenient, according to the va- 
riety of Circumſtances z it conſiſts in a ſolid 
Judgment to diſcern the Tempers and Intereſts 
of Men, the State of Buſineſs, the probabilities 
of Events and Conſequences, together with a 
preſentneſs of Mind to obviate ſudden Acci- 
dents; for without this exactneſs of Judgment, 
to diſtinguiſh between Things, we ſhall not be 
able to tell in ſome caſes what is Vice, and what 
is Virtue; where the former is like the latter, as 
it is in the Inſtances of Pride, and Greatneſs of 
Spirit, Religion and S uperſtition, Quickneſs 
and Ra ſuneſs, Chearfulneſs and Mirth; ſo of 
Ambition and Sufficiency, Government ad 75 
rauny, Liberty and Licentiouſneſs, Subjectiom 
and Seruitude, Covetouſneſs and Frugality. 
Now the juſt Limits and Boundaries of 
theſe Things, none but a wiſe 
_ ce neceſſary and skiltul Man can judge of; 
tes and Vi ſome vi- who can diſcern one from the 
min n notwithſtanding their 
great Reſemblance, and can give to every Cauſe 
its proper Actions and Effects: It is therefore 


eee for every ont that deſires t9 be a 2 
en 
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dent Man, to obſerve his own Actions, and the 
Original of them, his Thoughts and Intentions, 
with great Care and Circumſpection; elſe he 
ſhall never arrive in any tolerable manner to the 
Knowledge of what he doth well or ill: And 
leſt all this Diligence ſhould be Inſufficient, as 
the Parriality to himſelf will certainly render it, 
jt is very requiſite for him to betake himſelf of- 
ten to wiſe and good Men; who may with all 
freedom admoniſh him of his Failings, and dl- 
rect him to their proper Remedies; for we muſt 
not think, that we live one Day without Faults, 
or that thoſe Faults * undiſcovered; and he 
is Happy, who hath a azſcreet 
Friend to obſerve his 080 yes: een 
_ and to tell him, where its Errors are 

this is the way to grow hetter, and this is the 
moſt likely Way to perfect himſelf in Virtue 
and Prudence, which Prudence depends very 
much upon Experience; without which no Per- 
ſon of ever ſq great Capacity, can ever arrive 
to be a wiſe Man, more than a Fruit to Ma- 
turity, without Time; it is true, all Men's Ap- 
prehenſions are naturally alike; what one ſees 
Red, another ſecs not Green; and Ales is not 
bitter to one, and ſweet to another; and that 
one Man is more Learned, is not, becauſe he 
knows otherwiſe, than others; but it is be- 
cauſe he knows more Conſequences, and more 
Proportions by his greater Induſtry and Expe- 
rience. 


WHEN 
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4 "Wurrx, Ex 9 50 7 hath made us prudent” ; 
then there will be no Inconveniences i in Human 
Life, but we ſhaft be aware of, ſo that nothing 
ſhall be able to diſturb our Happideſß; len the 
Philolophy, of Spear, Men would take us 
off. n! Wh Em Up loyments, that we thay live 
in gase an quict This, "teaches us to manage 
publick Aﬀeairs, | and all manner 'of Negorfatt- 
hz vithout ng the leaſt breach of thePeace 
N, 'y e ei in our Minds; When their, Wit: 

manager dom, for far of dang, er, would 


of aur. r: 
verlafſon. hape us never 8040 Sca; out 


Prudence Gould have us goyern our ſelves wiſe- 
tv; Tince were embarked, and ftecrour Courſe 
in che beſt manner when ane will not altow 
us to go to a Feaſt, Jeſt we ſhould be ſurfcited 
cither with the Food or the Wine; the other 
ſhews us how wc may be abſtemious, when we 
come to them. | 
\WrrrEroRE Prudence teaches v us better 
Lellons for a Life of Virtue, than Moyes + 
Can pretend to; for ſhe liath much Study, br 
* Adenge of little Experience; ſhe can ad- 
Rraging Men, rather viſe well, but cannot Act; 
ghay Books, whereas the Reading of Men, 
rather than Books, enlarges our Souls for the 
Entertainment of the beſt and moſt uſeful No- 
tions; frees them from that narrow neſs of Spi- 
rit, which ſcarce ever leaves the retited and ſoli- 
tary Student: But if we will come Abroad, and 
walk with wiſe Men, he Ball be wiſe; he ſhall 


yndcritand the Cuſtoms and Humours of Men, 
the 
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the Buſineſs and Duties of Life, the Govern- 
ment and Events; of Providence; He mult 20 
out of the World, if he would wholly avoid 
wicked Men; bur his Prudence will beſcen fo 
in Ordering his Copver/ation, that he may not 
be polfüted by their Campany,; And one chief 
Realgh,, why, in the Uniyerſities themſelves, 
Me n'do pot m ake.ſo ; great a Progreſs either in 
Picty or, Learning, . as, might be expetcd from 
thoſe. ſpecial, Advantages, which they enjoy in 
thoſe Places, is, becauſe they are pur, ſo careful 
to improve the Benefit to be had by. prudent 
Converſation; for the Men of Reading do very 
mich buſic themſelves about ſuch Conceprions, 
which are no where to be found out of 7herr 
n Chambers; the Senle, the Cuſtom, the 
Practice, the Judgment of the World, is quite 
a diffeſene Thing from what they imagine it to 
be in priyate; and therefore it is no wonder, 
that when they come abroad into Buſjncls, they 
abound ſo much with Fears and Doubts, and 
miſtaken Ideas of Things; which happens to 
them, 'becaule they haye kept out of the way, 
in the Thade of their Libraries, Arguzng, 5 857 
ing, Defending, concluding with themſelues; 
aid would never look out, and by Converſing 

ſee, what is ated on the Stage of the World. 
FRO N what I have ſaid, may be gather d; 


that Prudence will teach Men ö 


not to ſpend their Thoughts a- is more for Practice 
bout empty Contemplations, than Cenremplation. 
by turning them to the practices of à virtuous 

' and 
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and an ſ fu, Life; thus their Minds will be cu- 
red of all their Swellings, when all things arg 
repreſented to them, juſt as large as they are; 
for the nearer Mcn come to the Buſineſſes of 
Life, all thoſe Shadows grow leis and leſs, which 
did either enlarge or darken Human Affairs: 
And indeed of the uſual Titles, by which Men 
of Buſineſs are wont to be Diſtinguiſhed, the 
Crafty, the Formal, and the Prodent : the Craf- 
ty may anſwer to the Emperick in Philoſophy, 
who has a great Collection of particular Axpe- 
riences, but knows not how to uſe them, but to 
baſe and low Ends; the formal Man may be 
compared to the mere Speculatiue Philoſopher, 
who vainly reduces every Thing to ſome grave 
and ſolemn general Rules, without Diſcretion ; 
and the prudent Man is like him, who proceeds 
on a conſtant and ſolid courſe of Experiments, 
which do not reſt upon empty Knowledge, but 
arc deſigned for Action: And it is the active 
Life of Virtue, which it is our Intereſt to begin 
berimes, becauſe 'tis a hard Task for him, who 
has only thong hit much for the greateſt part of 
his Days, to turn a Man of Practice; as he, 
that can paint the Face of a Lion, will much 
ſooner come to draw any other Creature, than 
he, who has all the Rules of Limning in his 
Head, but never yet uſed his Hand to lay on 4 
Colour. * 

| I have nothing more to add 
> Prodence — concerning Prudence, only this; 
falſe Religions. that it is the beſt Preſerugtive 

We 
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we have againſt all falſe Religions, and thoſe, 
that promote them; where with unleſs a Man 
be well guarded, he will be ever expoſed to Im- 
poſtors, who have an Art of preſenting Fal- 
ſhood for Truth, with as fair Colours and Pre- 
tences, with as exact and regular Proportions, 
with fanciful Conſequences, and artificial Con- 
nexions : Fot want of a due Diſcretion in go- 
verning their Lives by the plain Rules of the 
Chriſtian Doctrine, Men have run headlong, in- 
to very abſurd and groſs Opinions; for when 
once Religion is made a Tool to advance the 
Ambition or the Intereſts of deſigning Men, 
then they broach ſwarms of ſuppoſitious Wri- 
tings, and ſophiſtical Arguments, to maintain 
corrupt Opinions; then they pretend to Viſions 
and Dreams, to gain Credit to their fond In- 
wentions : But a prudent Man, who makes a 
good Life his only Purpoſe, acts as one in his 
Wits ſhould do; fort holineſs of Zyfe reſtores 
him to his Primitive State, to the perfect and 
healthful Conſtitution of his Nature ; in the 
mean time it is a hard matter : 
to perſuade the Enthuſiaſtical WM — 
and the Superſtitions to be real. daun broughr to be 
ty good; it is no eaſie Thing to * 
work upon their diſordered Tempers and Paſſi- 
ons, or to reduce em to the forſaken and un- 
trodden Paths of Virtue. 

Nav, a prudent thoughtfulneſs hath a natu- 
tal Power in it to work in a ſincere Perſon a 
Senſe and Acknowledgment of his Sins; when 


he 
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he retires into himſelf, and takes a true Eſtimate 


of his Condition; tor thc workings of the, Mind 
are active and reſtleſs; it will always be em- 
ployed one way ot another : And when it hath 


no external Object to entertain or divert it; 


then ſelf Reflef7ion, the beſt means to an ini 


partial judgment of Things, will take place, and 
the true Voice of Conſcience will be heard. 
ALL Men thercfore, who act wickedly, for. 


get the very Nature of their own Minds; but 


he, who guides his Affairs with Diſcretion, looks 
forward to the, cnd of his Actions; examines 


the Reaſons, upon which his Religion is foun- 


re becauſe moſt of the Er- 
Errors da ri, ours Men are ſuch, as 
_ their own Reaſon might have 
corrected, had they in time bethought themſelves ; 
and moſt of the dangers, they incur, proceed 
from hence, that they have a great 7nd:fferency 
upon their Spirits, as to he truth or 0 
of the Religion, they are ingaged in. 
Ir cannot be expected, conſidering what 
fallible Creatures we are, that we ſhould always 
walk according t the preciſe Rules of Prudence; 


however, ſeeing that moſt of the Faults of Men 


proceed from Irregular Humours and Deſires, 
which they are apt to be too fond of; we are 
by the Law of our Creation bound to uſe that 
Principle in us, we call Reaſon, that it may 
guide all our Operations, and direct them to 
ſome good Ends; for God governs Rational 


Beings, by the Princi Ples of Rcaſon, as he doth 
the 
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the material World by the : neceſſary Laws of 
Matter, and brute Creatures, by the Infact 
and ee of Nature. 


ä 
—_— —— Py 


e Underflanding, re and WiC: 


= m, 


THESE Three may be handled together, 
bccauſe they are alike concerned in the 
fearch after Truth; for the Underſtanding: per- 
ceives and apprehends the Objects by the Mini- 


ſtry of the Senſes; the reſemblances of thefe 


Objects being conveyed to the Unarrſrandrg, 
do there make their own I. 
mage, which we call Science”* 
-or Kniredledloe, in which two Things are im- 
plied; the one is Truth, the other is Evidence; 
for what is not Truth, can never be known; 
and Evidence is to Truth, as Sap to the Tree, 
which ſo far as it creepeth along tin Body and 


Mb See „ 


Branches, kcepeth them alive; where it forſa- 


keth them, they die; for this Evidence, which 


is Meaning with our Words, is the Life of 
Truth; and that which hath much Experience 


07 Fatt and much Evidence 


-of Tpith that is, much Un- Te 1 1 


derſtanding and Science, hath 


uſually been called, both by ancient and mo- 


dern Writers, Sapience or 15 2 Ss whereof 
Man only is capable. a 
Or 


* 
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Or whoſe Soul the Underſtanding is the 
Underandins the higheſt Faculty; which judges 


higheſt Faculty of the Of the Reports of Senſe, and 
Soul. detects all their Impoſtures; 


reſolves all ſenſchle Things into intelligible Prin- 
ciples; the Conceptions whereof are not mere 
paſſive Impreſſions upon the Soul from with- 
out, but they are actively exerted from the mind 
its ſelf; no Paſſion being able to make a Judg- 
ment either of it ſelf, or other Things: But 
ſome Men have been ſo fond of Corporeal Senſe, 
as to believe, that there is nothing in Human 
Underſtanding, which was not firſt in bodily 
Senſe; which whoſoever aſſerts, may ſay, that 
Life and Cogitation it ſelf, Knowledge or Un. 
derſtanding, Reaſon and Memory, Violation and 
Appetite, Things of the greateſt Moment and 
Reality, to be nothing but mere Fords without 
any Hgnificatim : For if Senſe were the only 
Evidence of Things, there could be no abſolute 
Truth and Fal ſpood, nor certainty at all of any 
Thing; Senſe as ſuch, being obnoxiousto much 
Deluſion: And were Exiſtence to be allowed to 
nothing, that doth not fall under corporeal Senſe, 
then we muſt deny the Being of Mind both in 
our ſelves and others; becauſe we can neither 
fee nor feel any ſuch Thing, 

THERE have been alſo thoſe, who have 
thought, that our Under/tandings might be ſo 
made, as to deceive us in all our cleareſt Per- 
ceptions, in Geometrical T heorems themſelves, 


and even in our common Notions; if this be 
ſo, 
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ſo, then we'can never be certain of the Truth 
of any Thing, not ſo much, as that two and 
two are four; nay, if this be ſo, we can never 
arrive at any certainty concerning the Exiſtence 
of God, eſſentially good, foraſmuch as this cannot 
any otherwiſe be proved, than by the uſe of out 
Underſtanding- Faculty: Beſides it is no way con- 
gruous to think, that God Altyighty, ſhould make 
Rational Creatures ſo; as to be in an utter im- 
poſſibility of ever attaining to any Truth; if 
this were ſo, what would' our Liſe be, be, but a 
Dream! and/our ſelves, but a ridiculous ues 
of fantaſtick Vanity ! 

WHEREAS no Power, how get ſoever, 
can make any Thing indiffetently to be true 3 
nor can create ſuch Minds, as ſhall have as clear 
Conceptions of Fa/ſhoods,asthcy have of Traths 
for Example, no Underſtanding Being, that 
knows; what a Part is, and Wa a hole, what 
a Cauſe, and what an Effet, can poſſibly be 
ſo made, as cleatly to conccive the Part to be 
reater than the I Hole, or the ,. ; 
2 Felt to be before the Cauſe': — iy the: 
For the' Deity is the Original 
of Truth and Wiſdoms, and it doth not dero- 
gate from him, that created Minds ſhou!d fo 
partake of the divine Mind, as to know ccr- 
rainly, that tuo and two. make four, that Equals 
added to Equals, dil make Equals, that a 
Whole is greater than a Part, that the Cauſe is 
betore the Effect, and ſuch like common Noti- 
R ons, 
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uns, Which are the Principle, from whence all 
bur Knowledge is derived. 4 
MOREOVER, a perfect Underſtanding Be- 
ing,” i the Beginning and Head: of the Scale of 
Entity; from whence Things gradually de- 
ſcend ee lower and lower, till they 
end-in fenſeliſt Matter ; for ** is the —— 
9 A110 H all. Things, ſenior to the 
== oldeſt of Elements, and the whole cor- 
pPaporeal iHorld; forit once there 
hall been no Life im the whole Univerſe, but all 
had been Acud, then could there, ncver have 
been any Life or Motion in it; and if once 
there had been nd Underſtanding, then could 
there never have been. any Underſtanding. pro- 
duceds becauſe to ſuppoſe Life and Vndęiſtand- 
ing to riſe out of that, which is altogethet dead 
and ſenſeleſs, is plainly to ſuppoſe, ſamiſ hing to 
come out of nothing; wheretore becauſe there 
is Mind, we are certain, that there was. ſome 
Mind from all Eternity, from whence theſe im · 
perfect Minds of ours came; for the firſt Prin- 
ciple of all Things muſt he. an underſtanding 
Nature ; and the] Power we have to, underſtand 
the Truth, we altogether owe to this Cauſe. 
FOR Gen. i. 27. God created Man in his 
own Image; which Image is 
2 te 8 that i 5 Rectitude of all 
| the Faculties of the Soul, by 
which they ſtand apt and diſpoſed to-their rc- 
ceptive Offices and Operations; therefore, in 
Adam, the Underſtanding, was a noble and pure 
Faculty, 
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Faculty, could lead and controul the Paſſions, 
is it liſted; it did then determine upon the ſe- 
veral Informations of Senſe, and all tie Varie- 
ties of Imagination, not hearing only like a 
fleepy Judge, but alſo dirccting their Verdict: 
Being innocent and quick, it gave the Mind a 
bright and full Proſpect into all Things; inſo- 
much, that the Diſcoveries of Truth are now 
very obſcute, in compariſon with thole clear 
Repreſentations thereof, which the Underſtand- 
ing made then. e den 
Ix was likewiſe Adams Happineſs, to haye 
255 Maxi oo, g gEnEral NO). Adam's Underſtands 
tions of the Mind, which ate ing much bog unh, 
the Rules of Diſcourſe, and „ 


the Baſis of all Philotophy; clear and all. 
ed; Study was not then a Duty, Nig t-watch- 
logs were needteb : The Light of Reaſon, wants 
ed not the Kfliſtance of a Candle ; this is the 
Doom of us poor faln, Creatures, to labour in 
the Fire, to ſpend our Time, and impair our 
Health, and perhaps to ſpin out all our Days up- 
on one pitiful Concluſion : And tis difficult for 
us, who wete born and bred up with Ignorance 
and Infirmities about us, to raiſe our Thoughts 
to thoſe bitetleual Perfections, that attend our 
Nature ii the time of Innocence; but we muſt 
conclude the Underſtanding to be at that time 
moſt Execltent, by the glorious Remainders, 
that are ft of it; for all thole Arts, Rarities 
and Inveritions, which vulgar Heads gaze at, 
the Ingenious purſuc, and all admire, they are 
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but the Reliques of an Underſtanding defaced 
with Sin and Time; inſomuch, that an 4ri/to- 
tle, whom we take | to be the Great Maſter of 
Science, was but the Rubbiſh of an Adam, and 
Athens, but the Rudiments of Paradiſe. | 

Tur Image of God did no leſs remarkably 


tat Underſtanding, in which are treaſured up the 
Rules of Action, and the Sceds of Morality 3 
1 this ſort are theſe Rules of Life, that Gods 
Mor ſpipp d, aur Parents to be Honoured, 
all fo 44 he t; Which being of univerſal 
rei as to tl e Rex ulation of the Behavi- 
otir, aire pin. o Mankind, arc the Ground 
of. all Vi tue and Cizility, and the Foundation 
of" Relig Th Nee 
Now Adam had theſe Notions i in lis Boſom, 
ſitm auc untaintedz and he had ſuch a Conſci- 
ence; ad might bes e its own Caſüſt. and thoſe 
AAtiols mul necds be, Regular, when there is 
air uninterru tel Agreement 
00 3 lbetchern the Rule. and the Fa- 
5 culty : All the Laws of Nati- 
ons, and wiſe Decłecs of States, the Statutcs 
of Hoon, and the tiwefue. Tables, wcre but a 
Parapheale upon this ſtanding ReQitude of Na- 
ture, upon this Principle of 77 ice, that would 
never be impoſed upon by a deluding Fancy, 
nor bribed by an æluring 4 Dpetite's, 'S no utile 
nor fucundum could turn the Ballance to a falſe 
or di ſhonoarable Sentence; the inferior Faculties 
had tlie cleareſt InſtruQtions, and: were com- 
manded 
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manded too with ſuch Power, as they could 
not reſiſt; it was not then, as it is now, when 
the Underſtanding chaſtiſes the Paſſions, as old 
Eli did his head-ſtrong Sons, gently and caſi — ; 
but its Voice at that time was; this ut, this 
ſhall be one. 

Tus the Image of God did once ſhine i in 
the Underſtanding of Man; at the ſame time, 
it was alfoſtampt upon 48 Mill; as it appeared 
from that entire freedom and indifference the 
Mill then had, to ſtand, or not to /tand, to ac- 
cept, or not accept the Tem 
ro 1 will nach the Wl 2 —.— Wwe 
now to be as much a Save, 
as any one will have it, being free only to Sin; 
but from the Beginning it was not ſo, neither 
is this Nature, but Chance; therefore it were 
Blaſphemy 10 lay our Faults upon God, as the 
Author of them, as it he had made us Crook- 
ed : But when they came out of his Hands, the 
Underſtanding and Will never diſagreed; what 
was propounded by the one, was never contra- 
dicted by the other; neither did the Mill attend 
upon the © Underfendingin a ſervile manner, but 
as Solomon's Servants waited upon him; it ad- 
mired the Wiſdom of its Dictates, and heard 
the Counſels thereof, which did both direct and 
reward its Obedience: For it is the Nature of 
this Faculty to follow a Superiour Guide, the 
Underſtanding ; ; but then ſhe was a Subject, as 
a Qucen is to her King, who both acknowledges 


a Subjection, and yet retains a Majeſty. | 
| R 3 Ip 


* 
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as if it could chuſe, W 
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wy. 1 we pals 1 to the Paſſions, we 
MX | all be convinced, what 
ae . fluence the ale ng 7 
in rendring them the Inſtru- 
ments of Virtue; which the Stoicks look d up- 
on as ſinful Defects and Irregularities, as ſo ma- 
ny Deviations from right Reaſon : But in this, 
they were conſtantly out-voted by other Sccts of 


Philoſophers : To us let this be ſufficient, that 


our Saviour Chriſt was ſeen, to Weep, to 
be Sorrowful, to Pity,” and to be Angry; which 


ſhews: that there 200 be Gall i in a Dave, Paſli- 


on without Sn, an 
lance. 
B UT then the Ge ſtanding mult keep them 
The inferiour Ade. VILE their juſt Bounds as 


Motion without Dj tur- 


Rions governedby the in the caſe of Love, which is 


ng. 0 4. compared to a Fire; 
ether it Will Heat or no, 
no mare than a Flahie Gan ; therefore there is 
need of a ſound” M; nd, to fix it upon its right 
Object, that it ma; not degenerate | into Luſt; 
ſo in the cafe of atred, it muſt be the 2 Jae. 


Pandit, that muſt confine it to its proper Ob- 


ject, that it may not become Rancour againſt 
our Brethren; by the fame over: ruling Power, 


Anger may be brought to vent it ſelf by the 


meaſures of Reaſon, and never be rouched with 


any -Pranſport of Malice, or the Violence of Re- 
venge And for the lięhtſome Paſſion of 7oy, 
it may be made a Maſculine and ſevere Thing, 


Rot like the crackling F Thorns, but the m oft 


fol 
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ſolid Recreation of the judgment; Sora 
hereby is forced to be as ſilent, as our Thoigghits, 
and that Anchor of the Mind, : Hope, is faſtned 
upon the Actions of Innocence and Integrity, 
inſtead of the Mud of this World. 

Fox as in the Body, when the Heart and 
Liver'do their I and all the ſmaller Veſ- 
ſels under them ac orderly aud 
duly, there ariſes a juſt Tem- 2 — 5 
perament upon the whole, Soul. 
which we call Health : So in the Soul, * 
the Underſtanding governs the lower Affections, 
there ariſes Peace and Satisfaction upon the 
whole Soul, which is ſuch an healthful Conſti- 
tution, as is infinitely _— the Pleaſures of 
the Body. 

Tus is he Faculty, that rules in us; the 
immediate Product whereof is ant. 
Science; as the firſt Creature giate Product of the 
God formed was Light, fo the Underſtanding. , 

firſt Motion of Adam, after he was furniſhed 
with. a ſound Undcrſtanding, and an obedient 
Will, was after Knowledge; but by a fooliſh 
deſire after more, and by taking tome falſe 
Steps, he loſt his Way, and left his Poſterity in 
the dark, either following wrong Scents, or 
much in- doubt, what Paths to walk in : How- 
cver there is 4 Providence in the Conduct of 
Knowledge, as well as of other Affairs on the 
Earth, and it was not deſigned, that all the My- 
ſteries of Nature and of Providence ſhould be 


ni underſtood through all the Ages of the 
Q 4 World; 
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World; and what was made known to the An- 
cients only by broken Concluſions and T raditi- 
ons, will be known in the latter Ages of the 
World, in a more-pertc& Way, by Principles, 
and Theories: Ihe encreaſe of Knowledge be- 
ing that, which-changeth ſo much the Face of 
the World, and the State of Human Affairs, I 
I do not doubt, but there is a particular care in 
the Conduct of it, by what Steps and Degrees 
it ſhou}d come to Light, at what Scaſons, and 
in what Ages; what Evidence ſhould be left ei- 
ther in Scripture, Reaſon, or Tradition for the 
Grounds of it, how clcar or obſcure, how diſ- 
rſt or united; all theſe Things were weighed 
and conſidered, and ſuch Mcatures taken, as 
beſt ſuit the Deſigns of Providence, and the gc 
neral Project and Method propoſed in the Go 
vernment of the World: And it is not to be 
queſtioned, but the State both of the old World, 
and of that, which is to come, is exhibited ta 
us in Scripturc in ſuch a Meaſure and Proporti- 
on, as is fit for this forementioned Purpoſe; 
not as the Articles of our Faith, or the Precepts 
of a good Life, which he that runs, may read, 
but to the attentive, and thoſe that are unpreju- 
diced, and to thoſe that are inquiſitive, and have 
their Minds open and prepared for the diſcern- 
ment of Myſteries of ſuch a Nature. 
HENCE it is, that in every Science there 
are more Arcana to poſe our 
1 5 — VUnderſtanding, than caſie Con- 
Underſtandings. dluſions to fatisfic it: Which 
Things 
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Things being ſo far beyond the reach of our 
Reaſon, muſt needs enforce us to believe, that 
there is an admirable Miſdom, which diſpoleth, 
and an infinite Knowledge, which doth compre- 
hend thoſe Secrets, that we are not able to fa- 
thom : In Divinity likewiſe there are Myſte- 
rics, that with their brightneſs dazzle and con- 
found our Reaſon ; by their own aſtoniſhing 
Glory and Splendour they render themſelves in- 
viſiole to us; now our Reaſon mult not pre; 
ſume to Science in tnoſe Myſtcries, which are 
ſo far removed from its Notices; whenever it 
offers to judge of them, it falls into wncertam 
Opinions, and loſes it ſelf na Maze of Thoughts: 
Whercfore that our Reaſon may learn to be Mo- 
deſt, and to keep within its due Bounds, let it 
try whether it can underſtand, how a drop of 
Dew can be Organiz'd into atFly or a Graſhop- 
per; let it tell us, how the Glores of the Field 
are ſpun, or by what Pencil the Herbs and 
Flowers are ſo finely Painted; if theſe Objects 
do poſe it, which our Eyes converſe with daily, 
then let it not pretend to underſtand Incompre- 
henſible, to order infinite, and define ineffable 
Things. | 
| For to know how far our Science can go, 
is one of the beſt Points of 
Knowledge, we can have ; for dre 
this will ſecure us from thoſe Science will reach. 
bold Untruths, and very abſurd Errors, which 
unwary Men have fallen into, who have ventu- 
red over thoſe Limits, within which our _ 

| | On 
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ſon ſhould: be confined, The proper Work of 
which i is to put a Man into as good a Conditi 
on, as he is capable of, and as it is realpinabſe 
for him to expect; and the deſire of this is not 
properly a moral Li irtue, about which Men hay 
a liberty of Acting, but is a natural Principle, 
Fu flows neceſſarily from the very frame of our 
LA n Natures ; for that, which bath 
Goolaniine ers. a fitneſs in it to promote the 
„Welfare of Man, as a Senj- 
tive Being, is ſtyled Natural Good, and what- 
Joever. promotes his Welfare, 28 a Rational Be- 
ing, is called Moral Good; and the greater ten- 
.dency any Thing hath, to advance or hinder 
the perfection of our Nature, ſo much greater 
Pegrees hath it of Moral Gh or Evil; to 
which we ought to proportion our Inclination 
or Averſion; and our Underſtanding tells us, 
that the rational Nature, and the Perfettion be- 
longing to it is more Noble, than the ſenſutve, 
therefore, moral Good is to be preferr'd before 
Natural; and that which is morally Evil is 
moreto be hated and ſhunn d, than that, which 
is Natural. 
- SUPPOSE, , ſtudied nothing but this; how 
0 would this Seience 
the Knowledgeof our be to us! For it would make 
bes. a wiſe to Salvation: For as 
other Sciences carry out our Thoughts, and en- 
tertain them with Notions abroad, this will 
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fironomer may gaze upon the Stars, may ad- 
mire exteriour Objects much, that appear Glo- 
rious, and after all, he may fall. into the Ditch. 
but the end both of knowing and doing well, is 
to be gotten only in that rare Science, of what 
is moſt agreeable to the Reaſon. and Intereſt of 
every Man : It is pity to loſe this Science in a 
croud of Definitions, Diviſions, and Diſtincti- 
ons, as ſome Philoſophers have done: Whoſe 
Underſtandings ſeem to be always in the warlike 
State of Nature, one againſt another. 

-. Wuarreas it is requiſite, that he, who 
would, accompliſh his Mind with the moſt ex- 
cellent Matters of Science, ſhould firſt know 
himſelf, ſhould be well practiſed in all the mo- 
deſt, umble, friendly Virtues ; and I dare bold- 
ly fay, that a yirtuous Man, of a calm and 
teachable Spirit, is more likely to make a good 
Proficient in all manner of Knowledge; than 
the Wit, who muſt be always prying intothings, 
that are too deep, or are altogether unintelligi- 
ble: The Chymiſts lay it down, as a neceflary 
Qualification of their happy Man, to whom God 
will reyeal their Elixir, that rather he muſt be 
good and innocent, than too curicqus; and if 1 
were to form the Character of a true Lover of 
Science, Virtue muſt be the Foundation, and 


that upon a rational Account; The humble Man is 


for certainly ſuch Men, whoſe moſt likely to be the 

Minds are Lumble,and free from belt Proficient in Sci- 
ence. 

all, Self-conccit,...are in a far 


better way to the moſt beneficial Knowledge, 
than 
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than the bold and haughty ; they will paſs by 
nothing, by which they may learn ; they will 
be always ready to receive, and communicate 
Obſervations; they will not contemn the Fruits 
of other Men's Diligence; they will rcjoice to 
ſee the Learning of the beſt Things enquired 
jato, both by themſelves and others. 
THEREPORE Socrates Was eſteemed the 
2 9 th Patron of Virtue, becauſe he 
of Vittce. Was one of the Firſt, that be- 
Win gan to draw into ſome Order, 
the confuſed and obſcure Imaginations of thoſe, 
that went before him; becauſe he made all 
parts of Philoſophy to be taken off from mere 
Fubtilty and Words, that they might be imme- 
diately ſerviceable to the Affairs of Men, and 
the uſes of Life ; that they might no longer be 
wrap'd up, as it was the Cuſtom of the //7ſe 
Men in E pt, in the dark Shadows of Hiero- 
#lyphicks, nor concealed, as ſacred Myſteries, 
from the Apprehenſions of the Uulgar : But 
Virtue and the Science of Truth ſtands not in 
need of ſuch Artifices to uphold. her Credit; 
| but is then moſt likely to thrive, when the Minds 
and Labours of Men of all Conditions are 
joined to promote it, and when it becomes the 
care of all People to practiſe it: Indeed the 
Grecian Poets did firſt ſoften Men's natural 
Rudencſs by the Charms of Verſe, before they 
could be brought to receive the ſeverer Doctrines, 
of Solon, Thales, and Pythagoras; ſo ſome 
Men mult be delightfully deceived to their own 
good 
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good, and b en Inſtructions muſt be inſi- 
nuated into their Minds with the mixture of Fa- 
bles, and the Ornaments of Fancy: But when 
once they are got over theſe Rudiments, nothing 
will reliſh ſo well with them, as the ſtricter Leſ- 
ſons: of Virtue, and an aſſiduous Proſecution 
of thoſe Sciences, that will at length bring them 
to the Scat of ſound and perfect Miſſom. 
Now = ſeek for this Wiſdom in Syſtems 
and Models, is to ſeek the Liv- 
ing among the Dead ; but the ee 
powerful Energy of true Hag 
dom, ſhews it ſelf only in the virtuous Mind; 
Which is the mi\/oy aanvzias, as the ancient Phi- 
ae ſpeaks, the Land of Truth; and when 
oroe/ter's Scholats asked him, what they ſhould 
do to get winged Souls, ſach as might ſoar aloft 
Bo Truth? Ne bids them bathe themſelves in 
the Waters of Life; and cnquiring, what thoſe 
were, they were told, the four Cardinal Vir. 
tues, which he compares to the four Rivers of 
Paradiſe : That Science is very thin, which is 
made up of & YAgiſins and Demonſtrations, 
but the VViſclim which is built upon Goodneſs, 
is more convincing and more ſubſtantial, than 
all thoſe; for the Eng, it aims at, is a State 
of Everlaſting Happineſs, and the Means are 
the infuſed Principles of Grace, whereby our 
corrupted Natures arc exalted to their Primitive 
Uprightncſs: So that this kind 
of Wildom may be defined to 
be that habit of Mind, whereby a Man is ena- 


bled 


Wiſdom des ned, 
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bled to propoſe the true End of crernal” H 
ſeaneſs, and to judge aright concerning ſuch 
Means, as may be moſt fit forthe attaining this 
End, conforming his Life and Carriage accot- 
dingly. Now that which'is the greateſt Truth, 
to gratific cut Underſtandings, and the higheſt 
Good, to ſatisfie our Wills, muſt be an End pto- 
per for a Wiſe Man to follow: Neither was the 


till the heat and raſhneſs of his yoarhful Affe⸗ 
dions were cooled and moderate. 

Nov the Wiſe Man, we now ſpeak ot, is 472 
Fpwn ©. Sr the Contemplative Perſon, 
who hath paſſed through all the Piſcipline of V77- 
ue; for he cannot be good at true Theory, who 
hath not firſt been fo at Practice, and to the trie 
and ſober Man peculiarly belongs Oda Vier, 
Divine Wiſdom, which vigorouſly dplays it ff 
ev vos Con, as the Platoniſts Phraſe it, in 
an intellectual Life : For the good Man only 
${t9 © in 


: wee 5 e anole iow, wh 5 
* him, whois Life it felt, and is enlight- 
Lp f Who is Truth it [ef Belides, Pu- 
rity. of Heart and Life, as allo an mgenuous 
. of Judgment, are poſs beſt Preparations 
or the entertainmeni 0 ruth; 
for every Art a ad Science hath pets 
ſome certain rinciples n 
which the whole, Frame and Body of. it muſt 
depcnd, and therefare the era is wont to 
ſet forth a 700d Life, as the fundamcneal Prin- 
ciple of ifdom'; for it aflerts, the fear of the 
Lond to be the beginning of Wiſdom; and in 
Diving Things clpccially, he, Hat! is moſt Pra- 
ctical, is the Wileſt Man, and not he, that js 
moſt a Dag mat iſt. For as in the natural Body, 
it ib t the Heart, Which ſends up g good Blood and, 
Warm Spirits to the. Brain, whereby it receives 
Power 10 3 CXEEUFT i its Feral Functions; ſo that 
Which gives us. Power to underſtand the beſt 
Thingsa aright, muſtbe a living Principte of Pie- 
within Us 5. becauſe if the Tres f Know- 
= ſhould not be planted by this Tree of 
Life, then it may bring forth bitter, as well as 
ſweet, Fruit, evil as Well 8 
good Decds: This is the Rca- eee 
ſon, why Truth prevails no 
more in the World, becauſe Men are buſicd 
more in acute Reaſoringe, and ſubtle Diſputes, 
than in real Goodnels ; which Goodneſs and 
Truth, grow both from the ſame Root, and live 
in one another. f 
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ON the contrary, Vice caſts a cold Poiſort 
into the Underſtandi ings of Men; benums the 
Faculties; z creeps into the Bed of Reaton, and 
defiles it; yet vicious Men ate more apt, than 
others, to boaſt of their Wiſdom ; bur if we 
come nearer theſe Landskips, of Reaſon and 
Wit; that, which ſecmed 40 off to be Hills 
and Mountains in them, will be found to be 
nothing but artificial Shadows.; beſides the Va- 
nity whereby Sin is puff d up, nothing is more 
unceaſonable.aud fooliſh ; for what can a 
4 greater Madneſs, than to forfeit the endleſs 
Welfare of the Soul, for. the Satisfaction of a 
Moment ! Ry de 

THEREFORE Iwill only 'sk this of Man 
kind, that they would act according to the Di- 
rections of Wiſdom, that. is,  agrecably to the 
fixed and unavoidable fate of Things, and re- 
member, that they are a*fort of Beings, who 
muſt hereafter live always; either in unconceiva- 
ble Happineſs or Miſery; if this Meditation will 
not bring em to Viſdom, there is no Remedy, 
but they mult be left to the diſmal and; pitileſs 
Deſerts of their want of Scnic and Conſidera- 
en... - 
| Now there are two Things, that pre up 

Religion, Knowledge and Pra- 
reale vr. dice; the firſt is wholly in or- 
on. der to the ſecond, and both 


together conſitute Spiritual Wiſdom; for God 
hath not revealed his Will, and made known 


our Duty to us, to make us more Learned, but 
| to 
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to make us more good; not to enlarge our Un- 
derſtandings, or entertain our Minds with the 
fine Notions of Virtue, but ro form and go- 
vern our Lives; therefore God hath ſo ordered 
Things, that no Man ſhall be Happy for any 
Speculations, unleſs they are drawn down into 
Praftice : For there is no kind of Knowledge, 
that a Man may ſooner come at, than the not- 
tedge of Religion, becauſe the greateſt part of 
it hath a Foundation in the common Reaſon of 
Mankmd ; and as for that, which is Revealed, 
it is only new Arguments to be Good and Vit- 
tuous : Now this Goſpel makes the Knowledge 
and Practice of Religion, the only way to true 
Wiſdom, and conſequently to Happineſs; there- 
fore they are the Practiſets, that our Saviour hath 
bleſs d in his Sermon on the Mount, the Poor in 
Spirit, the Meek, and Merciful : So he, who 
acts according to his Knowledge, is likened to 
a wiſe Man, who built his Houſe on a Rock, 
but he, who hearcth our Saviour's Sayings, and 
doth them not, is likened to a fooliſh Man, 
who built his Houſe upon the Sand; the Rain 
deſcended, and the Floods came ; the Winds 
blew, and beat upon that Houſe, and it fell: 
As God hath made the Practice ou 
of Religion a neceſſary Con- ligion, is a nec 
dition to our Happineſs ; ſothe condition for Happt- 
Nature of the Thing doth 
make it a neceſſary Condition for it; for out 
utmoſt Happineſs being to conſiſt in the enjoy- 
ment of God, and it being impoſſible that Per- 
{ons 


\ 
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ſons ſhould have Communion one with ano- 
thor, that are not of a Temper; we muſt be 
like to God, if we would be Happys now no- 
thing can make us like unto God, but Holineſs 

= Virtue: Therefore Men are not wiſe, Who 
think, they can be partakers of Happineſs upon 
any other Account; Knowledge indeed it ſelf 
is a Divine Perfection, but yet that alone doth 
not render a Man like to God, neither doth that 
alone qualifie him for his Preſence; for if a Man 
had the Undetſtanding of an Angel, he might 
for all this be of a devo Temper, and who- 
ſoever is ſo, hath no Diſpoſition in him for the 
place of pure Happineſs. 

Lr every Man therefore, that hopes to be 
happiy:i in the next World, lead an holy Life in 
this; becauſe an wFholy Life is in the Natute of 
the Thing, utterly inconſiſtent with Being in 
Heaven. 

THE. proper Unference from all that hath 
been faid is, that in all the Exerciſes of our Un- 
derſtanding, Science, or Wiſdom, we ſhould. 
make the Practice of Reli gion our main De- 
ſign; becauſe for this purpoſe God gave us our 
Reaſon; for to inſpire Man with a Faculty of 
Reaſoning, by which he can form true Notions 
from ſingle Experiments, and infer one Truth 
from another; and to inſpire his Reaſon with 
Divine Notions, are only two different Modes 
of Revelation: For he did as well Reveal him 


= to 08, when he gave us Reaſon to under- 
| ſtand 
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ſtand; his Will, as he docs; when he fends a Met 
ſenger from Heaven to declare his Mind... 
Suns then God light up in us this Camule 
of aur iReaſm; why may he not give new Light 
to it; eſpecially when it begins to burn witha 
Jung and languifping Flame How agreeable 
is this to the Divine Goodneſs, and to that infi- 
nite: Care it takes of the Welfare and Happineſs 
of reaſonable Beings, to conduct and calighten 
them with Divine Revclation : chiefly when the 
groping World had ſo bewildred it felf in an 
endleſs Maze of Error, and was ſo loſt in its own 
Wandrings; when no Human Underſtanding 
or Wiſdom could ſhew the Way; then to ſpring 
a Light from Heaven, whereby Mankind may 
be directed to the Coaſt of Truth, is the higheſt 
Inſtance! of the Care and Goodnets of Divine 
Providence; that we were not leſt to take our 
own Courfe, but were reſcued from Sin and 
Miſery, Ignorance and Darkneſs, by fo kind an 
Hand, WY | 


ALL. that we have to do is, to obey his Com- 
mandments, and this is the beſt way to encreaſe 
our Knowledge in Religion; for the practice of 
a Trade ſhall give a Man a tiuer Knowledge of 
it, than reading all the Books, that ever were 
writ about it, and fo we ſhall better know a 
Country by' travelling into it, than by poring 
upon all the Maps, that ever were made of it : 
In like manner Obedience to the Will of God 
doth diſpoſe us for the Knowledge of it, by 


_—_ our Minds from Prejudice, by making 
9 2 our 
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our Underſtandings more clear, and taking a- 
way the great Obſtacles of Wiſdom; which 
without the Practice of Religion, will be ſo 
far from being any furtherance to our Happi- 
neſs, that it will be one of the ſaddeſt, and moſt 
unhappy Aggravations of our Miſery: For 
when we come into the other World, no Re- 
flection will more cnrage our Torments, than 
to think, that we choſe to lead vitious Lives; 
and to make our ſelves Miſerable, when we 
knew the way to Heaven and Happineſs. For 
after all that hath been faid upon this Head, 
St. Pauls Judgment is undoubtedly true, 1 Cor. 
viij. 1. That Knowledge puffeth up, hut Charity 
edifieth : Now when che Apoſtle ſaid this, 2 
rinth, the Metropolis of Achaia, Was, as all 
other rich and populous Places, exceſſively Proud 
and Luxurious; ſoftneſs and caſe had expelld 
all the thoughts of the laborious Exerciſes of 
Virtue : Yet (as it often happens) the Men were 
Ingenious, though they were Wicked; ina word, 
all the World condemn'd them for their De- 
baucherics; but aamired them for their Parts : 
Wherefore St. Paul tells them very truly, that 
their Knowledge was the Original of all their 
Errors ; they might be blown up wth Science, 
but they muſt be edificd. 227th Charity : In like 
manner did the Gzo/ticks dote on the Myſterics 
of Words; did pride themſelves about Fruitleſs 
Genealogics, and the unintelligible Methods of 
Sience: for which Reaſons St. Paul did ſevere- 
by — theſe * Scioliſts, and 
declare, 
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declare, that a little Charity towards an offcn- 
. ded Brother, was more Valuable than all their 
ſubtle Theorems, or the Poſitions of any e 
moſt celebrated Dogmatiſts : So tlie Philoſo- 
phers of old gave another Interpretation, to 
2a: oeauTor, know thy {elf * and improved 
it into Self conceit and Arrogance; their Prin- 
ciples and their Dictates ſecm always to be fra- 
med, rather. to oppoſe than to eſtabliſh Truth: 
If from them we paſs to the times of Chriſtia- 
nity, we find Julian and Lucian, Arius and 
Socinus, all of them in a ſeveral way deſpiſing 
the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the Goſpel, for 
the ſake of their own trifling Opinions, which 
muſt not ſubmit to the teachings of Fiſhermen : 
Nay, how many Volumes are there in the 
World, whoſe Subject is little elſe, but breach 
of Charity which Charity, and not the great 
Words, nor the Phantaſtical Hypotheſes of thoſe, 
that call themſelves Miſe, muſt ſet a Luſtre up- 
on all we do: For neither Happineſs here, nor 
Heaven hercafter, is to be gotten by haughty 
Looks or Suppoſitions, but by a conſtant Te- 
nour of Bountifulneſs in our Lives, and Inte- 
grity in our Actions: Suppoſing therefore we 
were ſet upon the higheſt Mountain of Meta- 
phyſicks, and had thence the raviſhing Proſpect 
of all the Kingdoms of human Learning, all 
the Glories of Philoſophy ; yet we will not wor- 
ſhip one Nation, that cannot be brought ir into 
the epd of a Holy Life: -: 
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\1 Manifeſt decay hath been ae upon 
Moral, Wim. 16 21 0 e QI 3 
ag, BV Hypacdſic or Formal G len 
Men follow. r ann deu tHe 
Ter wercakii; oo 01 g 07 Dl 01 1 
S868), BY Licerbiouſaes af Living where- 
1 * auch ill Manneis have much pre 
W M2 2 10 N11 t Df Annie! 
Thirdly, By deciging. the uſe-of Reaſon in 
Matters of Neige ?: enk 2001 LECT 
gurt, By making Morality — ca 
oppoſite tO. qne another. 5e JI 757 
MEN of all Ages have been inddultrious to 
elude the Practice of Moral Virtue:by ſome tri- 
füng, childiſh; and:unprofitable ſnews thereof: 
How can We, but ſtaud amazed at the Folly of 
Mankind, that love 40 be their own Impoſtors, 
and that when they may be 
. triiy good at ſo cafie and ad- 
vantageous a rate, labour to, 
be but S ſo at the expence of a great 
deal of Pain and Trouble; and with the Pha- 
riſces, take twice as much pains to ſcour the 
outſide of the Diſh, only that it may ſhine and 
gliſter, thanis Acedtul to keepithe inſide rigat 
and cleanly: Thus they change wiſe Notices of 
Things for W Conccits ; 5 freedom of Spi- 
KY rit 
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rit for narrowneſs of Soul; chearfulneſ af 
Mind fot flaviſh Fears, a ſweet and obliging 
Conver ſatiom for cynical Zeal; Temperanc and 
Sobriety, for harſh and monkiſh-Mortifications; 
in a Word, they change all the Branches and 
Fruits of; a holy Mind, and virtuous Actions, fur 
Forms and Gayeties: It will not therefore be 
unſcaſonable to cautidn Men againſt this For- 
mality, as a moſt dangerous Cheat, that ſecret- 
ly enervates all the Power and Efficacy of that 
Goodneſs, ir makes a ſhew of; = whilſt it 
Pretetids highly to advance Religion, undermines 

it: This I ſhall endeavour to do 
Hirst, By laying down ſome of its moſt pe 
euliar Charadters 1 
-'Secondhy; By diſcovering the Arts, it makes 
ute of, to overthrow =_ THe of Mara! Vir- 
tue. 17 
Thirdly,&By explaii hing hs the Pires of 
Moral Virtue is, and wherein it conſiſts, 
Hirſt, THB N, the Formaliſt ſerves God barely 
out of a Principle of Fear, and not at all out 
of Love; he only looks upon him, as a great 
and auſtere Being, that ſits in the Heavens, de- 
manding harſh and arbitrary Homage from his 
Creatures ; he apprehends him, as an imperious 
Almizhty One; that, becauſe he hath beſtowed 
upon us theſe little imperfect Beings, takes upon 
him to impoſe ſevere and unreaſonable Laws, 
and exacts for the few Pleaſures, he hath grant- 
ed to the Life of Man, to be paid with ſharp 
and troubleſome Penances : But all this while 
S 4 he 
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he has not the leaſt thought of gaining his Fa- 
your by divine and virtuous Qualities. Wherc- 
as, if we would: attain to the Spirit and Genius 
of true Holineſs we muſt look. upon it as a 
uiſe and gracious Deſign of Heaven, to fill the 
b ee Men, with all Exccllencies peifetiive 
g af their Natures; for Religion 
Rel P no Tri q is no Trick or Artifice;; — its 
naruial Deſi gn is to make Men 24 goed; it is 
no Contrivancc of Heaven to bring Adyanta- 
ges to it ſelf; but it was graciouſly intended for 
the fake of Men, to carry on their Creator's 
Work, in compleating thoſe Things; which he 
made, and to make em more like him, than he 
leſt them: But the Forwaliſt or Hy pogrite, is 
utterly acquainted with all in ward Scnſe of Good- 
neſs, and fo he can pleaſe God, as he thinks, by 
giving him his due of Religious Performances, 
he is not ar all concerned for ſolid” and eſſential 
Rightcoulhels, | ftir 
Tavs the . Few in the time of 
the Prophets, were wont to be laviſh and pro- 
fuſe in their Sacritices, that they might be excuſed 
or wink'd at, for the Duties of Virtue and Mo- 
rality; they would offer the richeſt Oblations, 
a Thouſand Rams, and Ten Thouſand Rivers 
of Oil, all the Firſt. born of their Focks and 
Families, the Fruit af the Fields and their Bodies 
too, to purchaſe a Diſpenſation for their Vices; 
they would not grudge to pacifie God, with any 
Sacrifice, rather than offer up their Luſts; they 


would honour Him, praiſe Him, flatter Him, 
give 


| 
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giye Him all his Dues, and more; ſpare neit 
for Colts nor Charges i in his Worſhip, and a 1 
this, only to bribe him, that lie might indulge 
them their Self-Wills and their Paſſions; and 
not be angry for. their Injuſtice, Cruelty, and 
Unmercifulneſs ; they were nice and punctual 
in their Faſts ; would (pare for no trouble to ap- 
pear Devour ; ct were there never any People 
in the World ſo Vicious, as they; the Prophets 
every where upbraiding them with the moſt no- 
torious Peeviſhneſs and Pride, Covetouſneſs and 
Ambition; for they were perſuaded, that ſuch 

zealous Men, as they were, might be excuſed 
for the ſake of their expenſive Devotions, all 
thoſe petty Duties of Juſtice and Sobricty, to- 
wards. their Neighbours and themſelves : On 
the contrary, a good Man worſhips God, be- 
cauſe he loves him, and loves him, becauſe he 
hates Vice; he loves the eternal Rules of Equi- 
ty and right Reaſon, becauſe God loves them 
too. 

Secondly, THE Formaliſt is very buſic about 
the Means and Inſtruments of Religion, but neg- 
les the Ends thereof; he is very zealous in Re- 
ligious Performances, "par utterly careleſs of all 
inward Virtue and Goodnels ; hence it is, that 
the Minds of ſome Men are ſo little poſſeſſed 


with true and real Virtue, becauſe the Name of 


Religion hath been ſo much appropriated to its 
Forms ; which Men are apt to be taken with, 
when they may be eaſily Reconciled with their 
Vices a and Paſſions ; The Phariſees did juſt = 

">" 
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118 ey, Holy 1 e great thews of Pi iety, to cover 
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i" , Forms, 4p" _ were C urious to W 
er * Hands, dar rook no a MW 
bn n . their Hearts; ;they would 
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Thus the 
pg of Picty Were "made uſe ol, as A 
umcans to. ſubvert that, Which they were Ordain- 
ed to advance; and thus i it is in the relative a and 
ſubordinate Dutics of che Chriſtian Religior F 
if Men do as conſtantly | commit, as they 0 
confels their Sins, they. fruſtrate plainly” the Pur- 
poſe of their Duty; and whilſt they are Very 
Officious to run on God's Errand, they are very 
negligent of his Buſineſs; I; is not every Con. 
feſſion of our Sins, that he requires, bile whe 
it proceeds from an effectual Reſolution . 
them; and therefore where, it ends not in Re- 
formation, it ends in Hypocriſ ez and to Ac, 
knowledge, but not to Mortifie our Laſts, is 
only to tell God, We are great Sinners, and by 
his leave intend to continue ſo. 
Ix is an caſie matter for Men to preſentHeaven 
with Jargg and perperual Addreſſes; ; but unleſs they 
be n e Merciful, Charitable, Rich- 
teous, gndid, and Ingenuous, as well as God- 
ly and Nevour, they cah in no wiſe enter into 


the Kingdom of Heaven: For the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion 
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ligion awelts not among ity its utlicde Rite and 
Solemnitics; but its Frophe Temple, 18 the 
Heart and Spirit of Man; it rehdes i in the. in- 
moſt Receſſes of the Soul. 

Now the Formaliſt is only for the externdl 
Acts, net for the internal Habits of Virtuc 770 
Good nels; ls Actions, how good ſocyer, i 
only from Feat, or Cuſtom, or outward Com. 
pliances, not from any. good Temper or Modi- 
fication of Mind ; there appear no Spots, nor 
Blemiſhes in his ACC, his ncleannefles lodge 
within, and retire, themſelves to the Centre of 
his Soul; thus his Behaviour may be free from 
the common Pride and Vanity of the W orle, 
whilſt his Mind is infected with the worſt Vices; 
the poſture of His Soul is as haughty and ſu- 
peration, as his, demcanour is humble; his 

houghts as arrogant, as his Looks are lowly. 
But our Saviour cher told his 7 

n what Virtuesour 
Followers, that his Religion Saviour placed his Re- 
was to be placed ima ſober and ligion. 
ſilent Piety, in Candour, Mildneſs and Humili- 
ty, in doi ng good to all Men; that all the My- 
ſtety of it, , hy in a good and virtuous Life; ſo 
that all the nice Notions and Hypotheſeſcs con- 
cerning Faith, Juſtification, Election, and ſuck 
like Articles, ate but fooliſh Traditions of ſome 
ſpeculative Heads; and thoſe that arc moſt ear. 
neſt in theſe Cohtroverſi ies, are commonly moſt 
negligent of moral Duty; whercas true Religi - 
on is an active Principle within, and ſerves * 
Mind with all good and virtuous Qualities ; it ; 

iS, 
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Ss, ina word, an, inward. Senſe, and loye of 
'G6odnefs,” that | is the Fountain of all, 8994 
Actions. T eh . 
A Mind temper d wich ibis Principle, up- 
reſſes all manner of untoward Paſſions;, is go. 
fa erned by ſuch Meekneſs, as abſolutely inclines 
Kto patdon Inj jurics, todclightin making Good 
Ti "riumph over Evil, and to ſatisfic it ſelf as much 
*Forgiveiicls, as others arc Pleaſed with 1 
venge: For where. the inward Temper of. 
Mind is truly humble, there 3 Man's Rep 
Efteem of himſelf will be ſober and modeſt ; 
his Opinion; of others, Candid and Ingenuous: 


thelt Souls wich Goodneſs, as well as their Fan- 
cics with the Notions of it, they would be as 
free from Paſſion, Self. will, and all other men- 
tal Vices, as from Drunkenneß, Senſuality, and 
the other Exorbitances of their Bodily Apps: 
tites. ed al 

Having this ſet forth the Character of For: 
mality, I now deſcend to the Second Thing, to 
diſcover by what Way and Method, it defear 
the Practice of Moral Virtue ;. that perceiving 
its Diſguiſes, we may not be impoſcd upon: 
Now the Artifices, by which Men are apt to de- 
fade themſelves, are mainly theſe. _ 

Finſt, THEY. think, they may be diſpenſed 
With in the Duties of Practical Virtge, for their 
extraordinary ſtrictneſs in ſome Duties of God- 
tineſs-; they Weigh their Acts of Devotion againſt 

all their Miſcarriagesin Morality : 3 if they do but 
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Faſt twice a Week, they preſently believe, that 
they may be allowed to be froward and peeviſh! 
Hence it is, that the groſſeſt Vices are ſome- 
times called Sis of Infirmity ; fot "when they 
imagine themſelves in God's Fayour for fre- 
quenting the Places of Worſhip, for hearing 
Sermons and Prayers; they are teady to con. 
clude their moſt heinous Sins to be rather the 
Weakneſſes of their Natures, than Obliquities 
of their Wills, taking the Meaſures of Virtue 
and Vice, not from the Nature of the Actions 
themſelves, but from the Conditions of the 
Perſons, that commit them ; believing, that if 
a Man be once Regenerated, all his'Sins arc in- 
ftantly changed into Infirmities: Thus the Se- 
icks of old made this one of their prime Para- 
doxcs, that a wiſe Man of their Sect may be 
overcome with Wine, but can never be drunk; 
though to be overcome with Wine, be down- 
right Drunkenneſs in a carnal Epicurean; yet it 
was ſomething clfe'i ina great Stoicł. 

Now Immorality under the diſguiſe of Piety, 
becomes uncurable; Paſſion e 
and Self- will is made more becomes — 7 * 
implacable by pretences to 
Sanctity, and Godlinefs without Virtue, ſerves 
only to furniſh the Conſcience with Excuſes 
againſt Conviction ; for it is caſte to convince a 
debauched Perſon of his Diſtemper, from the 
Blemiſhes, that are in all his Actions: But Hy- 
pocriſie by lodging it ſelf in the Heart, and ſo by 


being undiſcernible, becomes fatal, and the Man 


is paſt Recovery, before he feels his Malady. 
| THERE- 


Tarngroßz of al vie en. 0 who. hath 
the Form of Godlineſs only, is conceited with 
it, is the moſt deſperate. and. incorrigible Sin- 
ner; for he thinks, the performance of the out; 
ward Acts of Devotion, will fix him ſo. in a 
State of Grace, that he needs not any Virtue : 
Thus the Supetcilious and Self. confident Pha- 
rifee were at a greater diſtance from Heaven, 
than Pubbccans. and Hariots; tor theſe our Sa- 
viour'could by his gentle Reproofs, ſoſte n into 
a relenting ; and pliable 5 5 But as for the 
Phariſees, their miſtaken Piety only made em 
more obdurate and obſtinate in Sin, ſearing their 
Conſciences againſt the Force of his 
Convictions: ſo that he very juſtly conſigned 
them up to an 10 and inflexible Stub - 
8 

Serondy, MB x deceive their own Souls, 

when they think themſelves 
der own ad. Exempt from the Rule and 

+ Judgment of natural Conſci- 
ence, which, they fancy, exerciſes its binding 
Power only over thoſe, that are in a State of 
Nature and Unregeneracy; but as for them, 
that are enlightened by the Spirit of God, they 
are directed by the Motions thereof, not by the 
Laws and Pictates of Nature: Hence the plain 
and practical Principles of Reaſon and Honeſty 
comę to be neglected, and ever after Men are 
led by giddy Enthuſiaſms, and are befooled by 
the by wk of their Complexions ; they derive 


all eee Motions from the preſent State 
and 
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anch Conſtitution of their Humours, and accor- 
ding as Sanguing or Melancholy are redeten 
nam, ſo the Scene alters. mid 
Byr the Spirit of true dean Bof a ſe; 
date Temper, anddwells i inthe 
Inollefualparcgt a Man, and du t. cr 
doth not work, out, ot vent it Wks, 
lt, in flatulent Paſſions, but all its Motions are 
gentle, compoſed, | and grounded upon the 
Laws of Reaſon and Sobtiety: The Impreſſi- 
ons. of the Divine Spirit are ſteddy; uniform, 
and breath not upon the Paſſions, but the Rea- 
ſans of Mankind; all its Aſſiſtances work in 
a calm and rational Way; they are not ſuch un- 
ſettled and unaccountable Motions as diſcom- 
poſe, but enligiten our Underſtandings ; the 
Spirit of God only diſcovers the Excellency, and 
enforces the Obligation of the Laws of God 
to the Conſciences of Men, and works in us a 
reaſonable love of our Duty, and ſerious Reſo- 
lutions to diſcharge it: Therefore the Spirit of 
every good Man is ſober, diſcreet, and compo- 
ſed, ſuch as becomes the Gravity and Seriouſ- 
neſz of Religion; which floats not in his Blood, 
nor riſes and falls with the Ebbs and Tides of 
his Humours; but he maintains a calmneſs 
and evenneſs of Mind in all the various Con- 
ſitutions of his Body; he confines his Piety en- 
tirely! within his Soul; and chearfully keeps it 
ftam all mixtures of Imagination, as knowing 
Religious Fancy to be the greateſt Impoſtor in 
the World: And there is nothing, that ſpoils 
«S790 | i the 
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the Nature of the beſt Religion more, than out · 
ragious Zeal'; which inſtead of ſweetning, em- 
bitters the Minds of Men; ſo that thoſe Vices, 
which Moral Philoſophy would baniſh, are of- 
ten kindled at the Altar of Religion; for it abu- 
ſes the Prudence and Diſcretion of god Men, 
abhors a Chriſt- like Meekneſs and Sobriety, and 
fills their Religion with ill Nature and Diſcon- 
tent: Hence it is, that no Quarrels are ſo im- 
placable as Religious Ones; Men with great 
cagerneſs Damn one another for CA and 
culative Controverſies. 

' Ir this be Religion; Rewe all the Princi- 
ples of Humanity and good Nature; farewel 
that Glory of the Chriſtian Faith, an univerſal 


Love and Kindneſs for all Men; let us bid adieu 


to all the Practices of Charity, and to the In- 
nocence of a Chriſtian Spirit : Let the Laws of 
our Saviour be conceald, as Precepts of Sediti- 
of; let us baniſh Religion out of- Human Con- 
verſe, as the Mother of Rudeneſs and Incivili- 
ty; let us go to the School of Atheiſm and 
Impiety, to learn good Manners. 

Bur if nothing bids greater defiance to the 
Spirit and Genius of Religion, than a Form of 
Godlineſs, denying the Pawer thereof; then let 
not the Wiſdom of God be charged with the 


| Folly of Men: Let then the furious Sons of 
Zeal, without the Power of Godlineſs, tell me 
the Meaning of ſuch Texts, as theſe; Learn of 


me, for I am Meek and Humble ; 1 beſeech 


Dou, that you walk worthy of the Vocation, 
Where 
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therewith you are called with all Lowlineſs, 
Long. ſuſfering, forbearing one another in Love 
put on therefore, as the Elect of God, holy and 
beloved, Bowels of Mercy, kinaneſs, humble. 
neſs of mind, meekneſs, forgiving one another, if 
any Man have a C omplaint againſt any, even 
as Chriſt forgave you ; ſo alfo do ye : So faith 
James iii. Who is à wiſe Man, and endued with 
Knowledge amongſt you, let him ſhew out of a 
good Converſation, his Works with Meekneſ$ 
and Wiſdom; he, that can reconcile theſe holy 
Precepts with a peeviſh or cynical Diſpoſition, 
may as well unite Chri/# and Belial; make a 
Chriſtian and a Phariſce the ſame. 

Waar remains then, but that we ſet our 
ſelves to a ſerious minding of , Erhotution tg 
true and real Goodneſs; that WF. me "lead ee 
we trifle not away our Time Goodaels. 
in purſuing the Shadows of it, nor waſte our 
Zeal upon its Forms and Inſtruments; that we 
cheat not our Souls with a partial Godlineſs, nor 
Damn them with an halt-Religion : For we 
muſt meaſure our Profitableneſs under the means 
of Grace, by the Influences of it upon the O- 
bedicnce of our Lives; we muſt purſue Chriſtia- 
nity in its true and proper uſefulneſs; give a in - 
cere Obedience to every Law of Righteouſneſs; 
we mult not divorce Picty from Juſtice and 
Charity, but join the Love of God, with the 
Love of our Brother; be impatient againſt our 
own Sins, and other Mens Opinions; ſpend 


our Zcal in our own, and not other Men's Bu- 
9 1 ſineſs; 
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fineſs; be cyer. zcalous for the prime and moſt 
ſubſtantial Principles of Religion, not for un- 
certain and unexamined Speculations; we muſt 
tet our ſelves with all our might againſt our 
Luſts and our Paſſions ; for all our Devotions 
without it will never expiate one habitual Sin, 
neither will a maimed or halting Religion ever 
arrive at Heaven: Nothing but an entire Obe- 
dience to the Lawsof Chriſt, will gain admit- 
tance there; kt us therefore inform our Minds 
with the Excellency of true Religion and Good- 
neſs; let us adorn them with an in ward Puri- 
ty and Conformity to the Divine Will, accom- 
pliſh them with all Godlike Virtues and Perfe- 
tions; we muſt be ſure to obey the Funda- 
mental Laws of Juſtice, Mercy, Temperance, 
Humility, Meekneſs, Patience and Charity 
we muſt live up to all the Rules of Real and 
Eſſential Equity, and build all our Hopes upon 
an unmaimed and ſolid Religion. 

IN the ſecond place we muſt obſerve, that 
Licentiouſneſs of Living hath brought a great 
decay upon Moral Virtue; the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, rightly underſtood, and ſincerely practi- 
tcd, ſerves no doubt to make Men more mo- 
rally Virtuous, than any other, that at this Day 
is, or ſince the Creation, hath been profeſs d in 
the World; not only in regard of Juſtice and 
Temperance, but of Wiſdom and Fortitude ; 

| but it will be ſaid, that ſince 
Ins Co the firſt Plantation hereof, Men 
| hayc from time to time dege- 
nerated, 
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nerated, ſo as the farther they are removed from 
the Primitive Chriſtians, who ſhined in good 
Works, they have grown worſe and worſe; ſince 
their times Zeal for Virtue hath decayed, as if 
it had not been the intrinſick Excellency of Re- 
ligion, but the Fires of Pagan Perſecution, that 
kindled that Heat in the Breaſts of Chriſtians : 
What ſhall we take to be the reaſon of this De- 
cay; have the Principles of Chriſtianity loſt 
their Efficacy, like the Gentile Oracles, that all 
the motives of Virtue and Holineſs, have now 
ſo little Influence upon Men's Tempers or Lives! 
Or rather this muſt be the Reaſon, that of old, 
Chriſtianity was rooted in the Hearts of Men, 
and brought forth the Fruits of good Works in 
their Lives; whereas now it is only a batrcn No- 
tion in Mens Heads, and their Actions are not 
governed by it; then it was the Employment 
of their Souls in Meditation, of their Hands in 
Beneficence; now it is become a Diſguiſe for 
Covetouſneſs; Ambition, Malice, and all that's 
Evil: It is true, in the ancient Authors, which 
ſtudious Men turn over, they find Deſcriptions 
of Virtues more perfect, than really they were; 
the Governments are repreſented better, and the 
ways of Life pleaſanter, than they deſerved ; 
upon this, theſe Bookiſh Men comparc what 
they read with what they ſee, and here behold- 
ing nothing ſo Heroically tranſcendent, becauſe 
they are able to mark all the Spots, as well as 
Beauties of every Thing, that is ſo cloſe to their 
Sight, they preſently begin to deſpiſe theit own 

2 p Times, 
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Times, and exalt the paſt, to contemn the Vir- 
tues, and aggravate the Vices of their Age : But 
ſuch is the Condition of Religion, that the Mo- 

ral part of it ſuffers much by 
e . the reaſon of the Debauchery and 
growth of Religion. il! Manners of Men: And 
when Lewdneſs hath gotten a Habit, and Men's 
Foreheads arc brazen in their Wickedneſs, they 
will not receive a Check from difarmed Religi- 
on; but rather harden themſelves againſt it, and 
account that their Enemy, which they are ſure 
will not give Countenance to the Vices, they 
are now ſettled in: Beſides, when a Licentious 
courſe of Life hath brought Men to diſuſe the 
Duties and Offices of Religion, all its Obligati- 
ons are antiquated with them; then inſtead of 
Prayers, they learn to Curſe and Swear, and from 
not going to Church for a time, grow to plead 
a Priviledge not to come at it at all. 

Jecondly, Nor only looſneſs of Life, but 
alſo a wrong Apprehenſion of Chriſtian Liber- 
ty, hath much obſtructed the Practice of Mo- 
ral Virtue; for fome Men have thought them- 
ſelves diſcharged thereby from all the Obliga- 
tions of the Moral Law, and have been ſo ab- 
ſurd, as to take the Goſpel to contain nothing 
elſe properly, but a Publication of God's Pro- 
miſes, and that thoſe Promiles arc Abſolute, 
without any Condition of our Obedience, ſo 
that neither Men's Juſtification nor Salvation do 
depend upon it. 
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THis is the Doctrine of modern Liberties, 
and is a Perſwaſion fit to De- | 
bauch the whole World; about cjous Principle, 
the Apoſtles times, it was much 
pleaded for by the Gnoſticks, to excuſe their Re- 
volts from Chriſtianity in Times of Perſecution, 
and their beaſtly Senſualities; as if the know- 
ledge of the Truth gave a Priviledge, neither 
to profeſs nor practiſe it; when the one proved 
too incommodious to their ſecular Intereſts, or 
the other too diſguſtful to their ſenſual Inclina- 
tions. 

WHEREAS the Contents of the great Cha- 
racter purchaſed for us, and 
brought in by the Lord Jeſus, hich Chet hath — 
are theſe; that beſides the free- chaſed for us. 
ing us from the Dominion of Sin, which the 
Law of Moſes could not do, and the Tyranny 
of Satan, which the Gentile Y/orld lay under, 
he hath ſet our Conſciences at liberty from Ju- 
daick Rites; to purſue our own Reaſon, and to 
ſerve all the Intereſts of Peace and good Order 
in the World; hence it is, that we find Liberty 
and Condeſcenſion, or Selt-denial, joined toge- 
ther by St. Paul, Gal. v. 13. Te have been calt- 
led unto Liberty, only uſe not Liberty, as an oc- 
caſion to the Fleſh, but by Love ſerve one ano- 
ther, and by Sr. Peter, 1 Eph. ii. 16. as free, 
vet not uſing your Liberty, as a Cloak of Ma- 
liciouſneſs, but as the Servants of God : But if 
Religion ſhould ſet us free from the Rules of 
Virtue, all the Dutics of it would be uncertain 
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aud precarious Things; nay, it would deſtroy 
it ſelf, and the Societies of Men would be ſo 
far from being the better for it, that their Hap. 
pineſs would be undermined thereby z but 
this is ſo expreſly contrary to the whole deſign 
of the Chriſtian Doctrine, and goes ſo croſs ta 
the very Senſe of every honeſt Mind, that ] 
ſhall not ſpend any more Words about it. 

In the third Place we are to conſider, how 
the Progreſs of Moral Virtue hath been diſcou- 
raged by decrying the Uſe of Reaſon in Mat- 
ters of Religion ; as if Reaſon wasnot as much 
the Word of God, as Revelation; as if whatc- 
ver contradicts Reaſon, was not oppoſite ta 

Our Reafon con. Faith: For Abrahams Reaſon 
firms our Faith, was a great Confirmation of 
his Faith; two Revelations 
were made to him, that ſeemed to claſh one 
with another, and if his Reaſon could not have 
reconciled their Difference, he could not have 
believed them both to have been from God; for 
Divine Revelation doth not give new Faculties 
to Men, but propounds new Objects to thoſg 
Facultics ; ſo that when God Reveals any Thing 
to us, he Reveals it to our Underſtandings, that 
we may judge concerning it ; that we may not 
believe every Spirit, but try whether they be 
from him or no; now that which hath ſpoiled 
the Lives of many Men, is there aſſenting to 
ſuch Doctrines, as never came from the Foun- 
tain of Truth; therefore to preſerve our Inte- 
grity, and keep the Truth, we muſt try the Spi- 
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rits, and compare the -Evidences Men bring 
for what they aſſert, which it is not poſſible to 
do, but by the Uſe of our Reaſon : But to be 
Confident and Peremptory in any Thing with- 
out Reaſon, is nothing, but obſtinacy of Mind. 

WHEREAS, if we turn off Reaſon, we le- 
yel the beft and moſt deſirable Doctrine in the 
World, with the vaineſt Enthuſiaſm ; now by 
the Principles of Reaſon, we are not to under- 
ſtand the Grounds of any Man's Philoſophy, 
nor the critical Rules of Hyllggiſin; but thoſe 
fundamental Notices, that God hath planted in 
our Souls; whereby we know, that every Thing 
is made for an End, and every Thing is direct- 
ed to its End by certain Rules; theſe Rules in 
Creatures of Underſtanding and Choice, are 
Laws; and in Tranſgreſſing theſe, is Vice and 
Sin. 

As for Arguments from Scripture againſt the 
Uſe of Reaſon, tis alledged, that God will de- 
ſtroy the Wiſdom of the Wiſe, and that the 
World by Wiſdom knew not God: But by this 
Wiſdom, is not meant the Reaſon of Mankind, 
but the Traditions of the Fews, the Philoſophy 
of the Diſputing Greeks, and the Policy of the 
Romans; all which the Apoſtle ſets at naught, 
becauſe they were very contrary to the Simpli- 
city and Holineſs, to the Self-denyal and Meck- 
neſs of the Goſpel. 

Secondly, Lr is ſaid, that the natural Man 
receiveth not the Things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are Fooliſhneſs to him; neither can he 

1 4 know 
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know them, becauſe they are Spiritually diſcern. 
ed; by which Words nothing more is intended; 
than that a Man, who is guided purely by na- 
tural Reaſon, and is not enlightned by Divine 
Reyelation, cannot underſtand Matters of pure 
Revelation, but he thinks them abſurd and foo- 
liſh, till they are made known to him by the 
Reyclation of the Spirit of God; and when 
they arc ſo, nothing appears in he Myſteries of 
Religion, but what is agrecable to the ſoundeſt 
Reaſon and Wiſdom, . 

Thirdly, Ir is urged, that our Reaſon is very 
liable to be miſled by our Senſes and Affections, 
by our Intereſts and Imaginations, ſo that many 
times we mingle Errors and falſe Conceits with 
the Genuine Lictates of our Minds, and appeal 
to them, as the Principles of Truth, when they 
are the falſe Concluſions of Ignorance and Mi- 
ſtake : All that can be inferr d from hence is, 
that we ought not to be too bold in defining 
Speculative and difficult Matters, nor ſet our 
Rcaſonings againſt the Doctrines of Faith: But 
this doth not tend to the Diſreputation of Rea- 
fon in the Object, that is, thoſe Principles of 
Truth, which are written upon our Souls; for 
if we may not uſe our Underſtandings, Scrip- 
ture it ſelf will guiſtie either nothing at all, or 


very little to us. 
THEREFORE to decry the Uſe of Reaſon, 


1s to introduce Atheiſm ; for 


The Miſc hiefs of 
a the us of What greater Advantage can the 


Reaſon, Atheist have againſt Virtue, 
than 
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than that Reaſon is againſt the Precepts of it: 
This will make our Religion depend upon a 
warm Fancy, and an ungrounded Bclicf, ſo 
that it can ſtand only, till a new Conccit alter 
the Scene of Imagination. 

Secondly, T o decry the Uſe of Reaſon, is 
to lay our ſelves open to infinite Follies and 
Impoſtures ; when every Thing that is reaſona- 
ble, is called vain Philoſophy ; and every Thing, 
that is ſober, carnal Reaſoning.:. This is the 
way to make up a Religion without Senſe, and 
without Moral Virtue; "this is to put out our 
Eyes, that we may ſee, and to hoodwink our 
ſclves, that we may avoid the Precipices af 
Vice: Thus have all Extravagancies been brought 
into Religion beyond the Imaginations of a Fea- 
ver, and the Conceits of Midnight. 

THE laſt and greateſt Obſtacle to the Pro- 

reſs of Moral Virtuc, is ſome 
Men's making Morality and — 2 

Grace oppoſite to one another: 
To divorce Grace from Virtue, and to diſtin- 
guiſh the ſpiritual Chriſtian from the Moral 
Man, is a modern Invention; for not one an- 
cient Author, that hath treated of our Religion, 
did ever make any difference between the Na- 
ture of Moral Virtue, and Evangelical Grace; 
Evangelical Grace being nothing elſe in their 
Account, but Moral Virtue heightned by the 
Motives of the Goſpel, and the Aſſiſtances of 
the Spirit; both which are external Conſidera- 
tions to the Eſſence of the Thing it ſelf; ſo 
that 
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that the Chriſtian Inſtitution does not introduce 
any new Duties diſtin& from the Eternal Rules 
of Morality, but ſtrengthens them by new Ob- 
ligations, and improves them by new Princi- 
ples : For, 

THE Power to — theſe Duties, comes 
from the internal Operations of the Holy Spi- 
rit, which applies the Motives of Religion to 
our Minds, and by them perſwades us to every 
good Action; that we arc enlightned with the 
Knowledge of Chrift, cometh of his Gift, who 
diſpoſeth us to learn the Truth; that we attend 
to the Word af God, and are wrought into a ſe- 
rious Temper; that we ate excited to good Re- 
ſolutions, and confirmed in them, cometh of 
his Grace, who putteth good Thoughts into our 
Minds, thereby moveth our Wills and Affecti- 
ons moſt powerfully to every good Work, or 
to every Moral Vertue, which conſiſts not only 
in the decency of our outward Behaviour, but 
is a prevailing Inclination of the Mind to thoſe 
Manners, or that way of Life, which is beſt 
for a reaſonable Creature; or it is an univerſal 
goodneſs of Manners in Mind and in Pra- 
ctice. 

Now it is named Virtus, becauſe the Strength 
and Vigour of a reaſonable Creature, conſiſt- 
eth in a Temper of Mind, and Courſe of Life 
agreeable to right Reaſon ; ; it is called Morat, 
becauſe it is converſant about the cuſtomary 
Diſpoſitions and Actions of reaſonable Crea- 


_ tures: So thoſe Laws, that are given with ratio- 
na! 
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nal Inducements to Obedience, are ſaid to be 
Moral Laws, as bcing proper and ſuitable tq 
the Nature of Rational Beings, to whom they 
are preſcribed ; and this in oppoſition to the 
Laws of Motion and Matter, by which God 
governs the reſt of his Works : For that Agent 
which hath no Power over it ſelf, but acts, be- 
cauſe it muſt; whatſoever laudable Effects it 
may produce; it is as uncapable of Morality, 
as thoſe ſenſeleſs Mexchaggs are, that move by 

the Laws of Matter and Motion, 
Now the Duties required of usin the Cove. 
nant of Grace are Moral in the ſtricteſt Senſe ; 
fo that Holineſs and Moral Virtue are in Truth 
the ſame Things diverſly expreſſed ; for to 4s 
that, which is Good, and to 40 it well, is the 
Sum of both: And it is plain, that thoſe Per- 
fections in God, which our Holineſs is an imi- 
tation of, are Juſtice, Faithfulneſs, and Truth, 
his Patience, Mercy, and Charity ; his hatred 
of Sin, and his love of Righteouſneſs; all which 
are Moral Perfections; and therefore when in 
theſe Things we are followers of God, out imi- 
tation of him does neceſſarily become Moral 
Vertue And thoſe Duties, which work in us 
the neareſt likeneſs to Chriſt Jeſus, are Meek- 
neſs, Humility, Patience, Selt-denial, Contempt 
of the World, readineſs to paſs by Wrongs, to 
forgive Encmies, to love and do good to all, 
are all inthe moſt proper Senſe Moral Vertues : 
Indeed to g/orifie God in Feſus Chriſt, is an end 
of Qbcgience, which Nature teacheth not ns but 
| bcing 
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being made known by Grace, we arc obliged 
to regard this End, by the Rules of Morality ; 
whichj are derived from Chriſt, and cauſed by 
the Spirit ; ſo that we have no reaſon to boaſt 

of their being ſo much in our own Power. 
WHEREFORE lct not Men think they can 
be Holy without Moral Vertue ; which they 
will be apt to do, whenever Grace i is ſet in Op- 
poſition to Virtue; they may as well think they 
may be godly without Religion; Devout and 
Pious, without all ſober and ſincere uſe oftheir 
Underſtandings in ſpiritual Matters, for this 
Miſchief will certainly enſue upon it, that Men 
will embrace Metaphors and Allcgorics, Fan- 
cics and Forms of Speech, inſtead of the Sub- 

ſtance of true and real Righteouſneſs. 

Is certain then, that the Duties of Mora- 
The Duties of Mo. lity are the moſt weighty and 
rality, are the moſt material Concerns of Religi- 
Naber) Concernsof on: And as in the ordinary 
rr Generation of Mankind, that 
vital Principle the Soul, forms and moulds the 
fetus according to the ſpecial Nature of Man, 
and never gives over, till it has worked the 
whole bodily Mais into a full Complement of 
Parts; ſo by a new Principle of Life, called 
Grace, and derived from God through Chriſt 
into the Mind, true Wiſdom, Rightcouinels, 
Juſtice, Holineſs, Integrity, and all the Inſtan- 
ces of Moral Vertue, are faſhioned by this quick- 
ning Spirit, in the Thoughts and Actions of 
3000 and pious Men: This makes the whole 
M ytery 
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Myſtery of Religion intelligible, ſo that any 
Nicodemus may diſcern the Manner and Rea- 
ſon of it; for to be born again, fignifies in its 
utmoſt meaning, to become a ſincere Diſciple 
of our Lord Jeſus, and to be his Diſciple, isto 
believe and obey, as we are ingaged by Bap- 
tiſm ; this being the cleareſt Proof we can give 
to our ſelves or others, that we own him in 
good carneſt to be our Lord and Maſter, if for 
his ſake we love Truth and Goodneſs, above 
all worldly Intereſts. 

Now to be Regenerate, is to be the ſincere 
Diſciples of Chriſt, which will is meant b, 
qualifie a Man for the King- the new Creature. 4 
dom of Heaven; and if that 
be true, it follows, that Regeneration and all 
thoſe other Metaphors, which expreſs the State 
of a Man fitted for cternal Happineſs, do mean 
nothing elſe; but his being ſuch a Difciple of 
Chriſt, as to believe in him, to love, and obey 
him ; when the Word of God, that Divinc 
Seed, hath wrought its due and proper Effects 
upon his Soul by its Precepts, the Temper of 
his Mind, and the Diſpoſition of his Will are 
agrecable to the Laws of God: Therefore we 
uſe to ſay of a mee ſpirited Man, that he can- 
not be furious; and of an honeſt Man, that he 
cannot deceive; and of a generous Man, that 
he cannot do a baſe or unworthy Action; that 
is, it is Morally impoſſible, that he ſhould, it 
being directly contrary to the Genius and Senſe 
of his Soul ſo to do: juſt ſo it is with him, 

who 
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who is born of God, he cannot Sin, becauſe 
it is Repugnant to the inclination and bent of 
his Nature; which being Holy, will produce 4 
godly and virtuous Life. 

THIS Notion of the e Creature, will not 
ſuffer a Man to reckon himſelf Regenerate, 
who doth not amend his Life according to God's 
Holy Word ; this will keep Hypocrites from 
pretending to be ſo, who are apt to think their 
Hearts are good, when their Manners are naught z 
But the State of a Regenerate Perſon is called 
Spiritual, as being cauſed by the Grace of God's 
Spirit; ſo it may be called Moral, as conſiſting 
in the Conformity of our Minds and Actions 
to the Divine Laws. 

Now he, who makes a Diſtinction between 
Grace and Vertue, a Spiritual and Moral State, 
muſt think, that to disbelieve any of the Reve- 
lations, and to diſobey any of the Commands 
of God, are not Immoralities ; or that a Rege- 
nerate State doth not conſiſt in Faith and Obe- 
dience. | 

W a1cn State is called Regeneration, a Me- 
taphor taken from a Natural Generation, be- 
cauſe there is ſo great a Change, that a Man is, as it 
were, another Creature: For firſt the Underſtand- 
ing muſt be informed with the Knowledge of 
Truth concerning God, themſelves, and a Life 
to come, then this Belief of the Goſpel, will 
ſo work upon their Wills, that they ſhall be 
turned from Senſuality, to the love of Good- 


neſs; and this will produce a ſuitable change in 
theit 
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their Lives, which are not now led, according 
to the Luſts of the Fleſh, and the Examples of 
ill Men, but the Laws of God, and the Exam- 
ple of Chriſt : And thus we come to the true 
uſe of all our Facultics, as an Infant, after it is 
born, falls into thoſe Natural Motions, which 
are hindred by its Impriſonment in the Womb: 
Nay, by teaſon of that Divine Temper, which 
is wrought in good Men by the Holy Spirit, that 
they have ſuch aSenſe of Good and Evil, with 
regard to their Minds and Conſciences, as all liv- 
ing Creatures have with Reſpect to their Na- 
tnres : For as in the Natural Life we apprehend 
what is contrary to it, ſo that we will not run 
into the Fire, nor down Precipices; ſo in the 
Regenerate State, we fhall look upon all kinds 
of Wickedneſs, to be what they are, deteſtable 
and pernicious to our Souls: But the Doctrine 
and Example of Chriſt do communicate to us 
a new Senſe of Things, whereby we are ſo 
much altered for the better, as if we had neyer 
lived till then; and we have infinitely more 
reaſon to think of this alteration in our State, 
than to remember the Day of our Birth with 
Joy and Gladnels. | 
FoR now God worketh in us both 70 well 
and to do; wherefore the fear and love of God, 
and godly Sorrow, and true Repentance, and 
the hope of Eternal Life, together with all 
Chriſtian Vertues, ſuch as Righteouſneſs, Mer- 
cy, Patience, Love, Joy, Long: ſuffering, Gen- 
tleneſs, Goodneſs, Faith, Mceknels, and Tem- 
perance, 
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perance, are the Graces of the Spirit: Froni 


hence it follows, that God hath 
—- by the not left the Succeſs of the Goſ- 


Grace of God. - pel to depend upon that force 
only, which the bare Revelation of the Motives 


to Obedience hath to perſuade us; if it ſhould 


be ſo, it would be now loſt labour to call up- 


on God to help us by his Grace; but ſeeing all 
Vertues and Qualifications neceſſary to Salvati- 


on, are produced by the Grace of God; it fol- 
lows, that all Chriſtian Vertues are the Graces 


of the Holy Spirit: For ſaith St. James, every 


good and perfect Gift is from above, and com- 


eth from the Father of Lights, with whom bs 


no variableneſs nor ſhadow of Tu 
AND St. Paul ſaith, that Grace of God, 


that bringeth Salvation, hath appeared to all 
Men, teaching us, that denying ungodlineſs and 
worldly Luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, righte- 


ouſly, — godly in this preſent World : This one 
Scripture comprehends all that Men ought to 


account Religion; that they live Gadlily, which 


is the Vertuc of humble Gratitude towards God z 
Soberly, which contains the Vertues of Tem- 
perance, Chaſtity, Modeſty, and all others, that 
conſiſt in the Dominion of Reaſon over our 


ſenſual Appetites ; Righteouſiy, which implies 
all the Vertues of Juſtice and Charity, as Affa- 


\ bility, Courteſie, Meekneſs, Candour and In- 


genuity. Let Men contend, as long as they 


pleaſe, about the Modes and Circumſtances of 


1 all theſe * are very Inſignifi- 
3287 cant, 
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cant, if they do not iſſue in this, a good Mind, 
and a good Life. 

For the firſt two thouſand Yeats of the World, 
God did Govern it only by the h World was gt 
Dictates of Natural Light; and firſt governed by the 
theſe were in thoſe Days cal- Light. of Natural 
led the Precepts of Nonh, the 
Preacher of Righteouſneſs ; ever ſince that time 
to this Day, God hath Governed the greateſt 
part of the World by thoſe Principles; and 
cyen ſince God's voluntary Diſpenſation, and 
poſitive Inſtitution, which began at Moſes, and 
hath continucd ro this time, he hath comman- 
ded the Obſervance of theſe Rules : So that he 
hath never been morc provoked, as when Mo- 
ral Duties have been neglected, or when an in- 
diſereet Beal for poſitive Inſtitutions hath been 
thought a ſufficient Recompence fot a failure 
in theſe: 

FoR in Religion there ate Things of an al- 
terable Nature, and there are Things unchange- 
able and Eternal, which can never be relaxed 
or omitted; and ſuch are all Moral Vertues; 
therefore to ſet them at odds with Grace, muſt 
needs be Deſtructive to all true and real Good- 


neſs; for if we ſhould ſet aſide all manner 6f* 
Vertge, what remains to be called Grat#': If 


Grace ſhould not be included in Morality, which 
conſiſts in the right Order and Government of 


our Actions in all our Relations, it muſt be 4 


Phantaſin, and an imaginary Thing : And all 
that the Scripture intends by the Graces of the 
* Spirit, 
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Spirit, are vertuous Qualities derived purely 
from God's free Grace and Goodneſs; where- 
with in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, he did 
in a miraculous manner inſpire the Converts of 
the Goſpel : And all the practical Part of Re- 
ligion is either Vertue it ſelf, or ſome of its In- 
ftruments ; and the whole Duty of Man con- 
fiſts in being Vertuous ; and all that is enjoyn- 
ed him 5 des, is in order to it; that by the 
Practice thercof, he may live happily here, and 
be prepared for Happineſs hercafter. 
Now the Manner, wherein the Grace of 
God begets Vertue in the Minds 
e. — _ of — is ſuitable to the Ra- 
Verur. tional Nature of Mankind; 
we feel its Operations no otherwiſe, than we 
do our own Thoughts, neither can we diſtin- 
guiſh them by their manner of affecting us from 
our natural Reafonings : But when we are bent 
upon the doing of God's Will; when we per- 
form our Duty, and govern our Actions by his 
Word; then we may conclude, we are acted 
by the Grace of God; but if we forſake the 
ſteddy Rules of our Duty, we may take every 
violent Impulſe for a Suggeſtion of his Spirit; 
therefore unleſs we would expoſe our ſelves to 
infinite Deluſtons, we muſt try the Nature of 
all the Motions of our Minds by Scripture and 
Reaſon: For we have no other way of aſſuring 
our fcives, that we follow the guidance of 
God's Grace, but by following the Rules vf his 
w ord; and we quench the Motions of his Spi- 
rit 
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tit oftentimes, when we imagine, that we only 
quarrel with our own Thoughts, reject the good 
Counſels of a Friend, the Exhortations of a 
Preacher, or the Rebukes of our own Conlci- 
ecdces. 1)"; 2}; | 

BESI DES, when we are born again and cre- 
ated new Creatures by this Spirit, we have the 
ſame Underſtanding and Will, we had before, 
but theſe are renewed, and made better : For 
the Precepts and Motives of the Goſpel prevail- 
ing in our Minds, are properly a Principle of 
holineſs of Life in us; theſe will produce a 
proportionable change in our Wills and Affecti- 
ons, that from being addicted to Evil, they may 
be ſtrongly inclined to what is Good and Ver- 
tuous. 

Tuus Grace and Vertue go hand in hand 
together ; one being a certain Product of the 
other; Evangelical Graces being the ſame Thing 
for Subſtance with Evangelical Vertues, and 
theſe the ſame with Moral Ones: Hence it is, 
that the Word of God doth more effectually 
oblige and cnable Mankind to an Holy Lite, 
than any other Inſtitution could effect, or Phi- 
loſophy pretend; for Religion is the fame now, 
as it was in the State of Innocence; for as 
then the whole Duty of Man conſiſted in the 
Practice of all thoſe Moral Vertues, that aroſe 
from his Natural Relation to God and Man; ſo 
all, that is ſuperinduced upon us ſince the Fall, 
is nothing but helps, to ſupply our natural De- 


fects, and recover our decayed Powers, and re- 
U 3 ſtore 
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ſtore us to a better Ability to diſcharge thoſe 
Duties we ſtand engaged to by the Law of our 
Nature, and the Deſign of our Creation. 

AND here what terms of Wonder or of Grief, 
can be ſigniticant enough to expreſs, or to be- 
wail ſo ftrange a decay of Moral Vertus among 
Men, that the Light of the World ſhould be 
ſo much darkncd as it is; that the d alt of the 
Earth ſhould be Corrupted ; that Men ſhould 
loſe the Subſtance of Religion in the purſuit of 
its Shadows, and a general looſneſs ſhould 
ſwallow upall good Manners; that Men ſhould 
make uſe of Wit to decry ſound Reaſon, and 
to ſet Yertueat defiance with Grace; Methinks, 
. their doing fuch Acts ſhould ſtrike them out 
of the Liſt of Rational Beings. But Satan is 
too ſubtle a manager to loſe this Advantage, 
and the event ſadly ſhews, he has not neglected 
to improve it ; for when once Men can think 
they may be Religious without Yertue, they 
will be hardly brought to exchange the vicious 
Cuſtoms of Life, for an habitual courſe of Good- 
neſs; they will not reſtrain their Appetites 
withirr the Limits of Nature, nor Sacrifice their 
brutiſh Pleaſures to the Intereſts of Holineſs ; 
in caſes of Suffering for the Truth, they will 
never cndure any Hardſhip, rather than fortake 
ſo excellent an Inſtitution as the Goſpel : They 
will not believe themſelves bound to ſubdue 
their Senſual Appetites and Affections to their 
ſuperior Faculties in the Methods of Reaſon 


and prudent Diſcipline: No leſs danger ariſes 
to 
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to the Squls of Men, when they labour after 
greater Excellencies over and above the com- 
mon Vertucs of Morality; in ſtriving to go be- 
yond it, they run aſtray after Chimera and II- 
luſions of Fancy: And if they indulge this 
Humour, it will betray them to neglect the plain 
and practical Principles of Reaſon and Moral 
Honeſty. 

THESE and many more are the Stratagems 

of the Devil, to bubble Men 

k How the- increaſe 
of their Salvation; to put a of Goodneſs is much 
ſtop to the increaſe of Good- hindred. 
neſs in the World, and to hinder the Reforma- 
tion of Mankind; who will never be at the 
trouble and pains of acquiring inward Rightc- 
Quſneſs and Purity, when they imagine a few 
ſuperficial Notions, and extatical Whimſies may 
ſerve in the room of that Induſtry, they ſhould 
joyn with the Operations of Grace for the get- 
ting a bleſſed Immortality. 

THAT we may countermine theſe Plots of 
the evil Spirit againſt us, let us do as God hath 
commanded, which we mult think not only 
poſſible, but caſic and pleaſant, eſpecially when 
all his Evangelical Methods of Salvation are 
actuated by a Congurrence of ſupernatural 
Strength: For notwithſtanding our many Weak- 
neſſes, through Chriſt we may do all Things; 
he alone gives us a Will to uſe his Grace, and 
Knowledge to diſcern the want of more. 

THE proper Inference therefore from the 
whole is, that we reſolve to go on in 2 good 

U 3 Courſe 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Courſe of Life, becauſe by this mcans, our Work 
will be caſter tous, if we be diligent in govern- 
ing our Converſation by the Rules of Vertue : 
The difficulty of Religion will ſtill grow leſs, 
becauſe our Strength will increaſe, and God 
hath promiſed to give greater degrees of Aſſi- 
ſtance to them that uſe what he hath already 
beſtowed; then our endeavours muſt concur 
with this Aſliſtance which God gives; for the 
Spirit doth uſually work inſenſibly upon the 
Minds of Mcn, and therefore it is compared to 
the Wind, which no Man ſees, whence it com- 
eth, nor whether it gocth : Even fo is the Spi- 
rit of God, Men feel Motions upon their Hearts, 
but how theſe are produced, is altogether invi- 
ſible to them: When the Doctrine of the Goſ- 
pel is propounded, and the Word is Preached, 
they find themſelves convinced of the Truth of 
it; and as their Minds are enlightned, ſo their 
Wilts and Affec. ions are warncd to a Comply- 
ance thcrewith. 

Now when the Spirit of God hath begun this 
Work upon our Hearts, our Buſineſs is to che- 
riſh thoſe Motions, and to act accordingly ; which 
if we do, and pray to God for his Aid, we ſhall 
find Supplies coming in from him, that will in- 
creaſe our Strength unto that which is good and 
vertuous: For we. muſt know, that the greateſt 
difficulties in Religion are met withal at firſt; 
becauſe at firſt God doth not uſually beſtow a 
great Meature of his Grace: But he gives us a 

aſte of his Goodneſs, and if we reliſh it, he 
lends 
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ſends forth continually larger Meaſures of his 
Grace and Favour. 


tl. * ä a r 
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The Concluſion drawn from all the Pre- 
miſſes. 


EEING then all the Precepts of Chriſti- 

anity agree to teach and command us to 
moderate our Paſſions, in the juſt Regulation 
whereof, we have placed the very E nce of 
Vertue; ſeeingthis was the end, which all Phi- 
loſophy aimed at, as the utmoſt Felicity, that 
was attainablc in this World : Let us make it 
our Buſincls to work out our Salvation by liv- 
ing according to theſe Rules, which we have 
here ſet down; for as they are not hard to be 
underſtood, ſo the Performance of them is ca- 
ſic and plcaſant. 

THEY arc not hard to be underſtood, be- 
cauſe God hath ſhewed us the difference between 
Good and Evil, Vertue and Vice; 

Firſt, By Natural Inſtinct. 

* Secondly, By Natural Reaſon, 

Thirdly, By the common Conſent of Man- 
kind. 

Fourthly, By External Revclation, 

FIRST there is a ſecret Impreſſion upon the 
Minds of Men, whereby they are naturally di- 
. rected to approve ſome Things as Good, and 
avoid other Things as Evil; juſt as the Creatures 
U 4 below 
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belgw Men, are by a natural Inſtinct, led to their 

Marrs) Toning. OWn Preſcryation, and to take 
teaches us what is Care of their young Ones. In 
200d, and what is like manner we find in human 

Nature a Propenſity to ſome 
Things that arc Beneficial, and a Loathing of 
other Things, that are hyrtful to them ; the 
former appear Beautiful and Lovely, the latter 
Ugly and Deformcd. 

Now theſe Inclinations do not proceed from 
Reaſon, but from Nature, and are an Antece- 
dent to all Diſcourſe, as it is manifeſt from 
hence, that they are as ſtrong, and do put forth 
themſelves as vigorouſly in young Perions, as in 
thoſe that are older; they do ſhew themſelves 
as much in the rude and ignorant ſort of Peo- 
ple, as in thoſe who are more Refined, and bet- 
ter Inſtructed, which is a plain Argument that 
they come from Nature, and not from Reaſon; 
for if they procced from Reaſon, they would 
appcar moſt eminently. in thoſe Perſons, who 
are of the beſt and moſt improved Underſtand 
ings, and would be very obſcure in ſuch as ex- 
erciſe their Reaſon but a little : Whereas Expe- 
rience ſhews us, that the moſt ignorant ſort of 
Mankind have as lively a Senſe of Piety and De- 
votion, as great a regard to all kinds of Sobrie- 
ty, as tender Affections to their Children, as 


much Honour for their Parents, as true a Senſe 


of Gratitude and Juſtice, as the wiſeſt and moſt 


Enowing part of Mankind, 


\ 
AND 
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AND theſe are the Duties that are of great- 
eſt Importance to us; ſo that the Providence 
of God appears hercin to be wondertully care- 
ful of the Happineſs and Welfare of Mankind, 
in that he hath wrought ſuch Inclinations into 
our Natures, as to ſecure the moſt material 
Parts of our Duty, in planting in us a natural 
Senſe of Good and Evil; fo that in many ca- 
ſes if we do but conſult our own Natures, we 
need no other Oracle to tell us, what we ought 
to do, and what to avoid; how we ought 
to Reverence the Divine Nature, Honour our 
Parents, Love our Children, be Grateful to our 
Benefactors, and thoſe that have obliged us, to 
ſpeak the Truth, to be faithful to our Promi- 
ſes, to reſtore the Thing that was intruſted with 
us, to pity thoſe that are in Miſery, and to deal 
equally with other Men, as we would that they 
ſhould deal with us. There is no need of any 
ſubtle Reaſoning, to prove the fitneſs or unfit- 
nels of theſe Things; becauſe it is prevented by 
the very Inſtinct of Nature, which teaches us 
what we ought to do in theſe Caſes. 

For Men are naturally Innocent or Guilty 
in themſelves, according as they do, or omit 
theſe Things; ſo the Apoſtle tells us in Rom. 
ii. 14, 15. l ben the Gentiles, who have not 
the Law, do by Nature the Things contained 
in the Law, they are a Law unto themſelves, 
their own Conſciences in the mean time, or by 
turns either accuſmg or excuſmg them, accor- 
ding as they do, or omit the doing 1 theſe 
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Things : If Men obey the natural Dictates of 
their Minds, their Conſciences give them acom- 
fortable Teſtimony, as having done what be- 
came them to do : On the contrary, when we 
affront Nature, by acting againſt its Suggeſtions, 
what trouble and uncaſineſs do we find in our 
own Breaſts? Nay, when a Man hath but a de- 
ſign to commit an evil Deed, his Conſcience is 
diſquicted and perplexcd at the Thoughts of it, 
and he is as guilty, as it he had really acted it. 
So Cain, when he contrived the Murther of his 
Brother, the very Imagination of the Wicked- 
neſs changed his Countenance, and filled him 
with Wrath and Diſcontent ; for as ſoon as we 
have conſented to any Iniquity, our Spirits re- 
ceive a ſecret Wound, and will make us reſt- 
leſs; becauſe Guilt doth not only fill the Mind 
with Vexations, but puts it into an unnatural 
Fermentation, as the Prophet Iſaiah deſcribes 
the wicked Perſon, he is like the troubled Sea 
that cannot reſt; and I appeal to that which 
every Man finds in his own Breaſt, if he doth 
not fecl a trouble within him upon his acting 
contrary to any Principle of Nature, or any No- 
tion of Good and Evil. 
BESID ES, Men are naturally full of Hope 
Fer, according as they fol- 
is the moſt bold and low Or go againſt theſe Prin- 
undaunted. ciples; who is ſo confident and 
bold, as he who hath behaved himſelf well and 
virtuouſly; who is ſo ſtrong and well armed 
againſt the Force of the Powers of Darkneſs, 
againſt 
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againſt the Apprehenſions of a dreadful Judg- 
ment? Theſe Things are ſo Terrible, that they 
muſt needs raiſe our Fears; but the honeſt Man, 
who is not Conſcious to himſelf of any Guilt, 
is ſecure in his own Mind from any harm or 
prejudice from the Divine Juſtice cither here 
or hereafter : Whereas guiltineſs creates Fears 
of Danger without any other reaſon for it; and 
ſo the Scripture informeth us, that the Wicked 
fleeth, when no Man purſucth him; nay, when 
a Man hath done a ſecret Fault, which no Eye 
is privy to, nor no human Law can punith ; 
yet even then he is conſtantly under the Tor- 
ment of his qwn Thoughts, and hath a natural 
dread of a ſuperiour Being; to whom the moſt 
hidden Actions of Men arc known, and whole 
Juſtice will not ſparc to puniſh, 

For Men have naturally the Notions of 
Good and Evil within them; which in the plain 
caſes of Right and Wrong, will tell them what 
they ought to do, and what they ought to avoid; 
ſo that in acting well, they will be juſtified and 
acquitted in their own Minds, but in doing the 
contrary, they will be condemned. 

Bur yet there is a conſiderable difficulty in 
this Matter; becauſe the Opinions of Men have 
been much divided about Virtue and Vice; tlie 
different Laws and Cuſtoms of ſeveral Nations 
ſeem to argue, that they are not ſo well agreed 
about theſe Things; conſequently the difference 
between Good and Evil, is not ſo well known: 
More than this, there is in Mankind a propen- 

ſion 
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ſion to Evil, and Men are generally Vicious; 
which ſeems to contradict that natural Inſtinct, 
which ſhews us, as we ſay, what is Virtue, and 
what is Vice. | 

To this Objetion we Anſwer, That all Man- 
kind arc agreed, that thoſe Moral Virtues be- 
fore mentioned, ought to be practiſed, and that 
the contraries to them are Vices, and ought to 
be rejected; it any one particular Perton hap- 
pen to be of another Mind, he is as rarely to 
be met with as Monſters, and no more to be 
drawn into an Argument againſt the Truth of 
this Aſſertion, than a Man being born with three 
Legs can be an Argument, that Men naturally 
have not two. All Men have agreed that God 
is to be Worſhipped, though they differ much 
about the particular Circumſtances of his Wor- 
ſhip : Keeping of Faith all Men have held to 
be a Duty, though ſome ſay, Faith is not to be 
kept with Fereticks ; but this is no Prejudice 
to the Truth: It muſt be granted, that there is 
not the like Evidence in all Things, that there 
is in ſome; and many Things arc not ſo clear, 
but that partial and inconſiderate Men may have 
wrong Conceptions about them; but theſe 
may be remedied, if Men will be wiſe and con- 
ſider Things as they ſhould do; if they will lay 

8 aſide violent Prejudices and 
know what Virtue is, Self- Intereſt; for if they will 
and another toliveac- govern themſelves like Men, 
— * — not be hurried away with 


Paſſion, they may come ta underſtand what 10 
Good, 


* 
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Good, and what is Evil: It muſt be confeſſed, 
there is a great Corruption in human Nature 
and we muſt conſider, that it is ane Thing to 
own the difference between Virtue and Vice; 
another Thing to live and act according to this 
Judgment. Although Men have the Notions 
of Good and Evil, yet after all, they may chooſe 
the Evil, and rcfuſe the Good, and this the A- 
poſtle ſpeaks of in Rom. vii. 27. I delight in 
the Law of God in the inward Man ; that is, 
my Mind conſents to it, as Holy, Juſt, and 
Good; but here he tells us, he felt another Law 
in his Members, warring againſt the Law of 
his Mind, and bringing him into Captivity to 
the Law of Sin and Death, according to that 
of the Poet, 


Video meliora proboque, 

Deteriora ſequor ; —— 

For a Man may be convinced of his Duty, 
but not act accordingly. 

For by natural Inſtint we know what we 
ought to do, antecedent to all Reaſon and Dit- 
courſe. 

Secondly, OUR Duty is alſo diſcovered to 
us by natural Reaſon; for the oo 
force of moral Actions are us what is our Duty. 
planted 'in Mens Minds, and 
woven into the frame of their Natures: but to 
make our Duty more plain, God by the light 
of Reaſon hath ſhewed us what is good, and 
what 7s evi/; and not only ſo, but he ſtamps 


upon them the Author of Laws z for theſe 
wo 


o 
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two are very different, to apprehend a thing 
good for us to do, and to be under the Obligati- 
on of a Law to do it; for to this it is neceſſa- 
ry, we ſhould apprehend it to be the Will of 
our Superior, that we ſhould perform it. 

Now our Reaſon doth diſcover to us, what 
is Virtue, and that the Lord our God doth re- 
quire our Obedience to it ; 

Firſt, By ſhewing us how convenient and 
agreeable it is to our Natures. 

Secondly, By the tendency of it, to make us 
Happy, and to free us from Evil and Miſery. 

NoTHING is more ſuitable to our Natures, 
than to have an Eſteem of what is Great and 
Excellent; and Mankind being taught, that all 
Perfection is in God, we muſt adore him; for 
that which is Good, doth naturally beget Love 
and Reverence; ſoit is agreeable to our Natures, 
to Honour our Parents, to be Grateful for Bene- 
fits received, to be juſt and Righteous, to be 
Charitable, Compaſſionate, and Temperate; 
to bè Meek, Humble, and Prudent: Thoſe that 
act contrary to theſe Duties, offer an Affront to 
their own Natures, and feel a Pain in themſelves, 
however they may carry it to others. 

BESID ES, theſe Things tend to make us 
Happy, and to free us from Miſery; for Rea- 
ſon conſiders the Conſequences of Things; and 
we call that Virtue or Good, which will bring 
ſome Benefit to us, and that Evil or Vice, 
which is like to bring upon us ſome Inconve- 


nience, upon this account Reaſon doth ſhew us 
What 
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what is Good, and what is Evil : To begin with 
Piety towards God; nothing is more reaſona- 
ble, than to make him our Friend, who is able 
to make us Happy or Miſerable; and the way 
to make him our Friend, is to obſerve all the 
Vertues of a good Life; and the contrary, Im- 
piety, or a neglect of Vertue is plainly againſt 
our Intereſt; for this is to diſoblige him, who 
is more able to make us Miſcrable, than all the 
World beſides, and without whoſe Favour no- 
thing can make us Happy : So that our Reaſon 
will require us to live vertuoutly ; as for Inſtance, 
if Nature did not teach us Gratitude, Diſcreti- 
on would, it being the only way to obtain a 
ſecond Favour, to be thankful for the firſt : Hu- 
mility may ſeem to be a Thing of no great 
Advantage, but he that ſhall conſider what con- 
tempt Pride expoſeth a Man unto, will be of 
another Mind ; Temperance tends to our Hap- 
pineſs in this, that it tends to our Health, with- 
out which, all the Enjoyments of this Life are 
but little worth : On the orher ſide, the intem- 
perate Man is an Enemy to himſelt, continual- 
ly making Aſſaults upon his own Life; the Apo- 
ſtle adviſeth, that we ſhould abſtain from fleſhly 
Luſts, that war againſt the Soul, and it ought 
to be no ſmall Argument to us, that they war 
againſt the Body alto ; ſo for Kindneſs and Love, 
beſides that they are good to others, they are of 
much uſe and benefit to our ſelves; for there is 
unſpeakable Pleaſure in Love, a great deal of 
eaſe in a charitable Temper : On the contrary, 

| | how 
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how fretting and vexatious to the Mind of Man 
are Malice, Envy, and Hatred; they do not on- 
ly raiſe Enemies abroad, but they ſet a Man 
againſt himſelf and deprive him of the Peace of 
Curtin cal his own Mind: So Compaſſi- 
Mercy is profitable to ON and Mercy are not more 
== (06 devighttul profitable unte other Menthan 
they are delightful to our own 

Souls; and we do not only gratifie -qur ſelves 
by doing Services to others, but we thereby pro- 
voke Mankind by our Example to the like Kind- 
neſſes, and ſo turn the Pity of others to our 
ſelves, when it ſhall come to be our turn to 


ſtand in need of their Help. In like manner, 


our Reaſon ditects us to the Practice of Truth, 
Fidelity, and Juſtice, as the ſureſt Arts of thri- 
ving in this World; theſe beget Confidence, 
and give Men a Reputation in their Neighbour- 
hood: And theſe Vertues, our Reaſon tells us, 
have the force of a Law; and there needs no- 
thing to give the force of a Law to any Mat- 
ter, but the Stamp of Divine Authority upon 
it. Now God, that made usand all other Crea- 
rures, and by virtue of his Authority over; us, 
hath imprinted on pur Natures the Principles 
of Good and Evil; and hath ſo wrought em 
into the frame of our Souls, by which, as by 
a natural Inſtinct, Men are carried to approve 
what is Good, and diſapprove what is Evil; 
and ſuppoſing that our natural Reaſons do tell 
us, that it is for our Intereſt to live in the Pra- 


Qice of what we call Vertue, and to diſlike 
| and 
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and avoid what we call Vice this is a ſufficient 
Declaration, that we ſhould, do the one, and 
avoid the other; and if we live contrary to 
this, we violate he Lat of him that made us 
for there needs nothing to make a Thing be- 
come 4 Lad to us, but that it is the Will of 
our Sovereign, who hath Right to require it of 
us: And this God hath declared to Mankind 
by the Frame of their Natures, and by thoſe 
principal Faculties he hath endued us withal; 
for no Man can imagine, but that we ſhould 
follow the Inſtruction of our Nature, and be 
governed by the natural Notions of our own 
Minds. And thoſe natural Paſ- Hops 8d . 
ſions of Hope and Fear, that — 
are ſo rooted in our Souls, we ons. | 
cannot, without great force to our ſel ves, act 
contrary to them. And this is all the Law that 
great part of Mankind comes under, and which 
is no other than that which the Apoſtle calls, 
the Work of the Law written upon their Hearts; 
and they. having no other Revelation made to 
them, ſhall be judged by it; and thoſe that of- 
fend againſt this Law, ſhall be found guilty be- 
fore God, as well as thoſe that have ſinned a- 
gainſt an expreſs Revelation; which is a plain 
Evidence, that theſe natural Dictates have the 
force of a Law, otherwiſe Men would not be 
guilty of any Crime by, acting againſt them. 
for it is a Rule univerſally true, that where there 
is no Law, there is no Tranſereſſjon 3 and this 
I . to be the meaning of that obſcurc Pals 

= ſage 
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ſage of the Apoſtle; Nom. v. 13. for antil the 
Lew, Sm was in the World, that is, before the 
Law was given unto Moſes, Men were capable 
of Sinning, and therefore there was another 
Lau, againſt which they offended; for Sin is 
not imputed where there is no Law + But Death 
reigned from Adam to — * even over them 
that had not ſinned after the Similitude of Adam's 
Tranſpreſſton ; that is, tho they did not fin a- 
gainſt any expreſs Law of God, às Adam did. 
Thus Reaſon diſcovers to us, how that the na- 
tural Dictates of our e have _ force of 

a Law. 0 
HEN or we may later, that Mankind would 
have been under the Obligation of Religion, 
tho God had never made any immediate Re- 
velation of his Mind and Will unto them: If 
this was not fo, the Heathen, who had no ſu- 
1 Revelation from God, could not have 
been guilty of Sin, nor Hable to his Judgment; 
for if nothing were Virtue or Vice but what 
was either expreſly commanded or forbidden by 
God, then all Actions would have been alike 
to the Heathens: But there are ſome Things 
naturally Good, and ſome Things wvaturally 
Evil, and Men are bound to do the one, and fly 
the other, tho God had never made any ſuperna- 
tural Revelation of his Will to them. For if God 
had never forbidden Hatred and Malice, with 
Deceit, Oppreſſion, Violence, and the like Paſ- 
ſions; they would have appeared Evil in them- 
_ and ought not to have been done by us; 
becaule 
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becauſe ow Prom with the Peatc of 
Aman Bodery, to the Nature and 
Redſom — ſo of the Other hand, the 
Vereucschppoſite to theſb/1ab Love to Godq to- 
gether with Hruthi und Iuſtioc one towards ahb- 
ther, have. figly:Goodflets in them, that they 
ae eomerietiged to theliking of Mankind with» 
vut the need of any abſolute Declaration: to 
'dblige Men to che practice of them. Iotheſe | 
Things ware not ſo, the Tables might have hetii 
turned, andi all chat whiots we no call Martur, | 
might have been forbidden by (God, and Things 
would have been every whit as — 
would have been no differente only me dats 
of Things would have been cha rd. 1 T 
Bur Iappeat to anyones Neaſdn, whether 
Nee think t as yertuols an 41. g da 
Action to hate God, 26 to lor g f Evil 1 2 
him; to contemin, as to hos! de, T 54 
nour him and whether 'Mglice, Eive;Hattbd, 
and Ingratitude, would Hate made as muth fot 
tlie Peace of Mankind, ag th Practice of Lave 
and Goodneſs od have done ; if they would 
not, then it is manifeſt, that there is ſomething 
in the Nature of Things} that rade the diffe- 
rence: And ſo long as the Nature of God and 
Man remain at they are; ſome Things will 
be in their 6wHh:Natures unalterably Good, and 
ſome Things Evil; which doth. not depend 
upon any arbiraty Conſtitution, but is foun- 
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E birdy, Wu —— Virtue, and What is Vice, 
N is ſnewn to us bycthe. general 
e de Vote and Canton of Man- 
het bi and kind'; which: we do not ex- 
r er, tenddſto all the Inftances of Vir- 
tue and Vice; en to the great and more 


- eſſential parts of itz ſuch as Piety to God, Ado- 


ration of the Divine Nature, Gratitude to Benc- 
factots, Temperance, ' Meckneb, Charity, Ju- 
: "0p Fidelity, and ſuch like: alt Theſe are agreed 
by Mankind to be Good, and the contra- 
21 to theſe, Evil; for they are generally had. in 


Eſteem by Men, and their Oppoſites are cvil 


ſpoken of; now to praiſe any Thing, is to giyc 
Teſtimony to the Goodneſs of it, and to 4, 

pruiſiꝭ any Thing, is to declare it to be Evil: 
And if we conſider the Cuſtoms of the World, 
and the Inſtancesof all Ages, we ſhall find, that 
the Things that have been praiſed in the Lives of 
Men are the Piet) and Devotion of Men t- 
wards their Gods, their Temperance and Grati- 
tude, their. Juſtioe and Fidelity, their Human- 
ty and Charity, Tlre contraries to: theſe have 
been ever condemned, as Atheiſm and Pro- 
faneneſs, Contempt of God and Religion, In- 
gratitude, Faliencſs, Oppteſſion, Cruelty. Nay, 
ſo ſteddy hath Mankind been in commending 
TNA and cenſurinę Vice, that we ſhall find 
Vicious Men We nac only the virtuous them- 
walof Virtue. © ſelves giving their Teſtimony 
to Virtue, but even thoſe that 


are Vicious, have ſo much Juſtice as to ſpeak 
wall 


— _ 
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well of Maral Virtues, not out of Love to 
them, but becauſe their Affections are prevent- 
ed by the Conviction of their own Minds, and 
the Teſtimom of theſe Perſons is the more Va- 
luable, becauſe: it is that of an Enemy: For 
Friends are apt to be Partial, but the acknow- 
ledgment of an Enemy is of great weight, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to be extorted from him, and 
that which he is even forced to do againſt his 
Will. And it is a clear Evidence, that Vice is 
generally cryed down by Mankind, becauſe 
thoſe that are ſo kind as to ſparc themſelves, arc 
yet very quick-ſighted to py a Fault in anyone 
elſe, and will arraign Vice in another with very 
much freedom. 

HEN E it is, that the Scripture commands, 
that our Light ſhould ſo ſhine before Men, that 
they may ſee our good Works, Mali h. v. 13. 
Charges us to promiſe Things honeſt in the ſight 
of all Men, Rom. xii. 17. To have our Con- 
verſation honeſt among the Gentiles, that is, to 
do thoſe Things which the Light of Nature can- 
not but approve of, 1 Per. ii. 12. By well do- 

ing. to put to ſilence the jgnorance of fooliſh 

Men : For this, ſaith the Apoſtle, is the Will 
of God; by which it is intimated, that there 
are ſome Virtues ſo good in themſelves, and ſo 
owned to be ſuch, that the worſt of Men have 
not the face to open their Mouths againſt them. 

BESIDES Mankind do generally ſtand upon 
their Juſtification, when they are conſcious to 
themſelyes, that they have done well, but are 
A aſhamed, 
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aſhamed, when they have done ill: Some in- 
dged ate ſuch Monſters of Impiery, that they 
canglory in their Shame; but theſeè are but few 
in Compariſon, and they attain tocthis Temper 
by a long habit of great and enormous Vices: 
Bur generally Men ial Modeſſ, and are apt to 
Bluſh at what they do amiſs: 
tat Shes, No Shame is à Trouble ati- 
ſing, from: A Sends that we have done amiſs, 
and have forfeited out Reputation b Guilt is 4 


Vain towards our felves, but Shame is with 


Reſpect to others; 4d that he, who is aſhamed 
of an Action, doth thereby declare; that he 
hath acted amils; and that, what he hath done, 
is accounted ſo by others ; for if he did not be- 
lieve, that Men had a bad Opinion of ſuch Acti- 
ons; however, he might be Gu] in himſelf, 
he would not be aſhamed in Reſpect of other 
Men: But when Men Have walked by the Rules 
of Virtue, tha Conſcience of their Integrity 
lifts up their Heads, becauſe they are ſatisfied, 
dar other Men have a good Eſteem of their AQi- 

And tho Men ſometimes will declare 
their diilike of the Ways of Virtue, yet they have 
a ſecret Rev crence for thoſe, that do well, and 
when their Paſſions are over, they cannot bue 
declare their Approbation, and frequently do 
5 In Mick have 7 . 10 And this is 4a great Evi- 
cret Reverence for dence of the Conſent of Man- 
thoſe that do wel. kind about Virtue and Vice; 
for that thoſe, that do their Duty, act above- 
Sonny Wa live in e. Pate of „ 

t ne 
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need not hide their Faces, nor ſeek dark Cor- 
ners to do their Work in, as they, who are 
forging evil Deeds, muſt do: For no Man is a- 
ſhamed to meet another, with whom he has 
kept his Word, and performed his Truſt, as he, 
who hath done otherwiſe, is wont to be; Glo- 
ry and Shame, being an Appcal to the Judg- 
ment of Mankind, concerning the Coo or E- 
v of our Actions. 

Now Vices, ſuch as Murder, Adultery, Drun 
kenneſs, Rebellion, Sedition, Fraud, rn 
and breach of Truſt, are provided againſt by 
moſt Nations, and ſeverely puniſhed by * 
Laws of moſt Countrys, which isa Demonſtra- 
tion, what Opinion all Nati- 
ons haye 1455 theſe Things; Nr 
but there never was any Law 
made againſt Vittue; no Man was ever forbid- 
den to Honour God, tho particular Ways of 
Worſhip have been Prohibited 5 no Man was 
ever for biden to be Grateful, F aichful, Tempe- 
rate, Juſt, Righteous, Honeſt, Charitable, and 
Peaccable; which is an Acknowledgment, that 
Mankind always thought em Good, and were 
never ſenſible of any Harm or Miſchief to come 
by them; for had they done ſo, they would at 
ſome time or other provided againſt them by 
Laws; but as the Apoſtle faith, againſt theſe 
Things there is no Law; as if he had ſaid, turn 
over the Law of Moſes, ſearch thoſe of Athens, 
read over the twelve Tables of the Romans, and 
| vou ſhall not find one of thoſe Virtues that arc 
X + com- 
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commanded in Scripture, condemned or for- 
bidden ; a ſure and clear Proof, that Mankind 
never took any Exception againſt them, but 
reſted in the Goodneſs of them ; that they were 
neceflary and profitable for all Things. 

Now this general Conſent of Mankind a- 
bout what is Good and Evil, is a very good Ar- 
gument of their being ſo in Truth and Reality; 
for the Conſent of Mankind is the Voice of 
Nature, and the Voice of Nature, is the Voice 
of God, the Author thercof; for Tully tells us, 
that God would not have planted theſe Notions 
in the Minds of Men, had they not been agree- 
able to the Truth of Things; there is no better 

way to eſtabliſh, what is Natural, than if the 
whole Kind agree in it, and if it be Natural, it 
is from God, and whatever is from God, is Real 
and True: Now I have proved, that God hath 
planted in Human Nature, a Senſe of the diffe- 
rence between Virtue and Vice, and hath made 
us able to judge, what is Good, and what is 
Evil. 

Bur beſides this, there are but two Cauſes, 
into which this general Conſent of Mankind 
can be reſolved, Tradition and Human Policy; 
not Tradition, becauſe that is inſufficient for ſo 
large and long a Conveyance of ſo many Parti- 
culars, as the Law of Nature conſiſts in, through- 
out all Ages and Nations; for the Traditions of 
particular Nations, which are ſuppoſed to be 
Arbitrary, and to have no Foundation in Rea- 
{fon and Nature; man, do depend wholly upon 

| laſtruction, 
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Inſtruction and Memory, and cannot be preſer- 
ved without them; but we ſee among the Rude 
and Ignorant, upon whom hardly any Care or 
Inſtruction is uſed, Men have as lively a Senſe 
of the difference between Virtue and Vice, in 
many Particulars, as the more Learned part of 
the World; which is a plain Argument, that 
theſe Things are not conveyed to us by Tradi- 
tion: Nor can they be applyed to Human Po- 
licy; for many of theſe Things were never en- | 
acted by Human Laws, and yet they obtain | 
among Mankind, as Gratitude, Charity, and | 
=— 


ſuch like; Seneca ſays, that Gratitude was ne- 
ver enjoyned by any Law, but that of the Ma- 
cedonians ; which plainly ſhews, that theſe 
Things owe their Original to ſome other Cauſe, | 
and that they are to beattributed to Nature, the [ 
Author of which is God ; and the general Con- | 
ſent of Mankind is an Argument of their Truth | 
and Reality, | 
HowEVER it is Objected, that ſeveral Per- [ 
ſons, and ſome whole Nations have differed 7 
about ſome of theſe. Things, ſo that this Con- 
ſent is not ſo General; beſides the Conſent of 
the World in Superſtition and Idolatry, may 
ſeem to weaken this Argument from the uni- 
verſal Agreement of Mankind about Cood and 
Evil. | 
WE Anſwer, that it is not denied, but that 
Men may ſo vitiate their Na- Nature may be f 
tures, as to loſe the Senſe of 2 —— ba 


Virtue and Vice; yet it may Vice. 


remain 
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remain true, that Mankind have a natural Senſe 
and Knowledge of them; as tome by Luſt and 
Intemperance may ſo ſpoil their Palates, that 
they may not taſte the difference of Meats and 
Drinks] yet this laſt is never the leſs natural to 
Mankind; for there is a great deal of difference 
between Natural and Moral Agents; natural A. 
gents al ways continue the ſame, but voluntary A- 
gents may vary in ſome Things, that are Natural 
eſpecially here Men have Debauci'd their Na- 
tures, and have offered great Violence to them. 
ſelves: More than this, the Exceptions are not 
10 General, as to infringe the univerſal. Con- 
ſent of Mankind; the difference is but in few 
Things, and therefore they are taken notice of, 
and being collected together in Hiſtory they 
may ſeem a great many; but that they are par- 
ticularly noted, is a ſign, they are but few 3 
what if one Philoſopher mentioned, that Snow 
was Black, and Ten more had been of his Mind ; 
this would have been no Objection againſt the 
Senſe and Reaſon of Mankind; for all Men 
agree, that Self. preſervation is a natural Inſtinct ; 
notwithſtanding ſome particular Perſons have 
offered Violence to their own Lives: As to Su- 
perſtition or Idolatry, there hath been no ſuch 
agreement of Mankind in that, as to prove it 
to have a Foundation in Nature; for it is con- 
felled, that it was not always practiſed in the 
World; but that it had a Beginning; and in- 
deed it grew up by degrees, and ſprang out of 


the a of Mankind; and therefore 
„ 
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Time was, when there was no ſuch Thing; ſo 


that it does not owe its Riſe to Nature, But to 
the Defection of Mankind: For while Idola- 
try prevailed in the World, it was condemned 
by ſeveral Men, as a ſtupid and ſottiſn Thing; 
tho' they had not the Courage todeclareagainſt 
the Practice of it; fo that whilſt it was uſed by 
the Generality of the World; it was cenſured 
as a great Folly, by thoſe, that were beſt able to 
4 PLA oy; 44 5 
e, WE know what is Virtue and Vice, 
Good and Evil, more diſtinct- 8 ROGER 
ly, by ourwerd Revelation; on diſcovers to us, 
in former Ages of the World, whit is Virtue, and 
* , What is Vice, 

God was pleaſed to Reveal his 
Will ſeveral Ways, and more eſpecially to the 
Nation of the Fews, the reſt of the World be- 
ing left ſolely to the Dictates of natural Light; 
But in the latter Ages of the World, it pleaſed 
God to make a publick and more full Declara- 
tion of his Mind by his Son, and this Revela- 
tion is for Subſtance the ſame*with the Law of 
Nature; our Saviour comprehended it under 
theſe two Heads, the Love of God and of our 
Neizhbour ; the Apoſtle reduceth it to Sobriety, 
Righteouſneſs and Piety; for the Grace of God, 
that bringeth Salvation, tèacheth us to-deny all 
Ungodlineſs and Worldly Luft; and to live 
Soberly, Righteouſly and Godly in this preſent 
World; fo that if we believe the Apoſtle, the 
Goſpel teacheth us the very ſame Things, that 
Nature dictateth to Mankind] for theſe are the 
very 
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very Virtues, which natural Light prompt Men 
unto; only we allow a more perfect diſcovery: 
of them by the Goſpel; and to convince Men 
of the Good and Evil, that are affixed to Vir- 
tue and Vice, there are great -and cternal Re- 
wards promiſed to one, and endleſs Puniſh- 
ments threatned to the other; ſo that now Man- 
kind have no Cloak for their Sinz their Duty 
being ſo clearly laid open to them; and the Re- 
wards and Puniſhments of another Life to plain- 
ly Revealed; all the Defects of the natural Law, 
and the Corruptions of it through the degene- 
racy of Mankind, being fully ſupplyed by the 
Revelation of the Goſpel: So that we may 
now much better ſay, than the Prophet could, in 
his Days, Mich. vi. 8. He hath fhewed thee, 
O Man ! What is Good, and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do Fuſily, and to 
love Mercy, and to wall humbly with thy God. 
Bur as to external Revelation it is Object- 
cd, that the Scripture is very obſcure, and gives 
us not ſufficient direction in Matters of Fazth : 
WWE Anſwer, that this Objetion hath no 
Colour of Truth in it; for if the Church of 
Rome, to whom we arc beholden for this Obje. 
ion againſt the Word of God, and who are rea- 
dy upon all occaſions to quarrel! with it; yet 
they do not deny, but the Scriptures are plain, 
as to Precepts of Life and Practice; but as 
to matters of Faith, they pretend its Defection 
in, as if God had not intended to Reveal, but 
conccal his Mind in theſe Things; indeed they 
a have 
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have ſome reaſon to pretend this, conſidering 
how hard it is to find 1cverat of their Doctrines 
in the Scriptuse ; but as to the moral Precepts 


„„ 


I. delivered in the holy Scripture; ſo that this 
Objection about the obſcurity thereof, doth not 
lie againſt what I have been ſpeax ing. 
THEREFORRB ſecing Moral Virtues may 
= plainly underſtood by Natural. Iuſtinct, Na- 
rural Reaſon, the conſent of Manbimd, and out- 
card - Revelation,. we mult in the next place 
ſee, how caſie 0 pleaſant enen to be practi- 
ſed. 

tft, Taty. ate eaſie, N we are aſliſt- 
* in the Practice of them by the Holy Spirit of 
God, àgainſt all Difficultics whatſoeve. 

| Secondly, THEY. are both eaſie and pleaſant, 
becauſe they ate profitable for all. Things, im- 


prove our Gndeallandings, ches Peace to 


Our Minds. 
For our Chriſtian Race: is Warfare, — 


we haye many Conqueſts to make over the Cor- 


ruptions of our Natures, the inffuences of Senſe, 
and the Diſorders of Paſſion; theſe are the rubs 
in Our way, which make a ver- 

tuous Courſe ſo difficult at CIO: 
firſt; becauſe to- caſt off old Lite doariſe, 
Habits of Vice and Folly, to which they have 
been long accuſtomcd, is that at which Men 
are generally galled: For a State of Vice, and 
of Virtue, are not like two Ways, that are juſt 


parted by a Line, ſo as that a Man may ſtep out 
of 


| 
' 
| 
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of the one, full into the other, when and ho 
he pleaſes; but they are like two Ways, that 
lead to two very diſtant Places, one where Hap- 
- pinels is, the other, Where Deſtruction; {6 that 
they are as far ſeparated, | as Heaven and Hel] 
are: For the farther a Man hath travelled in the 
ways of Vice, he isat the gteatet Diſtance from 
thoſe of Virtuc; fo that it requires time and 
much ſtriving too, to paſs from the one to the 
other; it being a long and ſevere Conflict to 
maſter evil Habits; the Temptations of the World 
and of theFleſh, will rally and make head again, 
after they have been beaten off. 
© NoTw1THSTANDING theſe Difficulties, 
this Seeds of Virtue under the Influences and 
Care of the Divine Spirit will get the better, 
and grow up to ſuch a Strength, as will conquer 
them: It is indeed a very unpleaſant ſiglit for a 
vicious Perſon to look into himſelf, or to con- 
ſider on his bad Courſes; therefore he labours 
all he can to ſtifle his Reaſon, that he may not 
2 Ne think, what will be the ſad 
1 a very unpleaſant ker iſſues of an ungodly Life 
| Hence it is, that all Men find 
ſome bitterneſs in caſting off their Luſts, accor- 
ding to the Progreſs —— have made in Vice: 
For if we intend to lead a virtuous Life, we 
muſt conſider, that many Virtues are to be pra- 
ctiſed, before the contrary Vices will be ſubdu- 
ed; we have many irregular Paſſions to bring 
into order, and muſt root out all the Power of 


ou Cuſtoms; we have a Body of Sin to = 
Ol, 
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off, which clings cloſe to us, aud are bound to 
cleanſe our ſelves from all Fiktlunefs both of 
Fleſh an — and to perfect Hotmaſs in the 
fear of to encreaſe and improve our Vir- 
tues; that is, add to aur Fauth Knowledge, Tem- 
perance, Patience, brotherly KN _ Cha: 

my; to abound in all the fruits of R 2 
neſs, which are by Jeſus . to U 
and glory of God. 


1 THIs Change cannot. — nn las 


ſome Trouble; this Ne birth cannot be brought 
about without ſome bitter Pangs ; a thorow Re- 
formation of Mannets being a Work, that re- 
quires much Time, 5 ues and Labour 
to effect it: However, we oh — 
fhon!d not be Diſcoutaged; ift, + always under 
for ſo ſoon as we have begun cha Inflienceot God's 
a good courſe of Life, we are een 
in ſuch a way, as God will help us in; and i 
we purſue our Advantages,” we ſtiall cyery Day 
gain Ground, and the erk will grow cafier 
upon our Hands; and though we nlay be a lit- 
tle diſheartned at firſt, at the hardfliips of Vertu, 
yet after a little while we ſhall be enabled to 
run the way of — eme with 
Pleaſure, ] 4% 16 99 +7 

Fon nothing is more hurtful b < win 
and holy Life, than to believe that God re- 
quires thoſe Things of us, that he hatti not giv- 
en us Strength to perform; wheteàsGOd takes 


delight in beſto wing the Gifts of his Spirit upon 


ay nothing being more plcak ng woe ey 
that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that we ſhould partake of his Divine Natute, 
and be made Holy, as he is Holy ; that we 
ſhould be brought back to that State, wherein 
we were when we came out of his Hands : 
Therefore one of the greateſt Diſcouragements 
to a virtuous. Life, is a falſe and unworthy Re- 
. ©,” preſentation of God, as if the 

God — — greateſt part of the World were 
ragement tos virtuous really deſtitute of any Ability 
75 .- todo thoſe Things which his 
Goſpel requires, and yet ſhould be condemned 
for not doing them. Theſe are the hard Things 
to be ſaid of the beſt Being in the World; of 
one, whom we believe to have infinitely more 
Goodneſs in him, than is among all the Sons 


of Men: So that St. James i. 5. ſay Sz if any 


Man lack Wiſdom, let him ask it of God, who 
giveth liberally, and upbratdeth not, by which 
Wiſdom are meant, all the Fruits of the Spirit; 
for ſo St. Fames hath deſcribed it; that it is 
firſt Pure, then Peaceable, Gentle, eaſie to be 
entreated, full of Mercy and good Works : In- 
deed when we think of our own Weakneſs, the 
Corruptions of our Natures, the Strength of our 


Luſts, and the Malice of our Spiritual Adver- 


farics; we are apt to deſpond, like the Chil- 


dren of Iſtael, when they heard of the Sons of 
Anal, in their Paſſage to the Holy Land; but 


if we would look beyond our ſelves and our 


Enemies, as Caleb and Joſbua did, to the Power 


of the Lord; we ſhould, as the Apoſtle faith, 
of Weakneſs become Strong, and put to flight 


the 
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the Armies of the Aliens. For we read 2 Kings 
xVi. 13. of Eliſbas Servant, that he came to 
his Maſter in great perplexity of Mind, and ſaid 
unto him; alas, Maſter, what ſhall we do? 
Behold an Hoſt hath encompaſſed the City both 
with Horſes and Chariots; but when he had 
opened the Eyes of the young Man, he beheld 
the Mountains full of Horſes and Chariots of 
Fire about &/z/ha ; thus if our Eyes were open- 
ed to view the ſecret Aids, that are ready to 
join us in the courſe of Virtue, our Fears would 
ſoon vaniſh, and we ſhould take Courage a- 
gainſt all the Enemies, that do aflault us, not 
only Fleſh and Blood, but Principalities and 
Powers, and ſpiritual Wickedneſſes in high 
Places. For ſaith our Saviour, St. Luke xix. 26. 


| To every one that hath, ſhall be given, and from 


him, that hath not, ſhall be taken away that, 
which he hath: Which was a proverbial Speech 
among the Fews, and ſignifies thus much, that, 
he who improves the Grace of God, ſhall have 
more, and from him, who makes no ulc of it, 
ſhall be taken away, that, which he hath made 
no Improvement of, For no Man, who enjoys 
the Goſpel, is deſtitute of ſuf» _ 

ficient 4 of Salvation, if to 4 mn — 
he be not ſome way or other of Salvation. 
wanting to himſelf: To what end elſe do we 
perſuade Men to ſubmit to the Terms of it; 
to repent and believe; to deny ungodimeſs and 
worldly Luſts; when we know, they have no 


Power to do, what we exhort them, and 
| LK 8 Cod 
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God hath reſolved to withdraw from them that 
Grace, which is neceſſary for theſe Purpoſes : 
For if a Man thought, that God gives that 
Grace, whereby we may be ſaved, only to a few, 
and that he always works upon thoſe, to whom 
he gives it, in ſuch a Manner, as they cannot 
Reſiſt ; why then ſhould we do any Thing in 
Religion? Becauſe unleſs we beof the Number 
of thoſe whom God hath decreed to work ef- 
feQually upon, we can do nothing towards the 
getting Salvation; and if we be of that Num- 
ber, we need do nothing at all ; for it will cer- 
tainly prevail, oppoſe it what we can: Nay, if 
God doth not afford ſuthcient Grace to every 
Man, whereby he may lead a virtuous Life; 
how ſhall he govern the World? How ſhall Men 
be condemned for not doing their Duty ; in 
Particular, for not Believing and Repenting, 
when without God's Grace, it was impoſlible 
to do either! 

Bur we profcſs to believe, that the Judge of 
all the World will do right, and if we do this, 
we muſt underſtand, that there will be nothing 
in God's Proceedings at the Day of Judgment, 
that will then be eſteemed unjuſt by the Sons 
of Men; for it is impoſlible, that we ſhould 
conceive any other Notion of Juſtice in God, 


Whatis Juſtin Man, than what is owned for 7ſt 


is Juſt in God. among Men; were it other- 
wile, God would not Appcal 
to Men concerning the Equality of his Ways; 


for if the ſame Notion "wy uſtice be not in God, 
as 
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as is in Men; we know not what it is, that is 
juſt in God, neither can we judge concerning 
the Equality, or the Juſtice of his Proceedings: 
Upon this account it is granted, that the Hea- 
then, to whom the Goſpel of Chriſt never came, 
ſhall not be condemned for their Unbelief; it 
being unjuſt to condemn Men for not believing 
that, which was never propoſed to them for 
their Faith ; this would be, to oblige Men to 
Things, that are impoſlible, which no Law 
nor Equity can do : 'But far be it fromus toen- 
tertain any Thoughts unworthy of God, or to 
fay that of the beſt Being, which we would ac- 
count a Reproach to our ſelves: Since then the 
Grace of God hath brought Salvation to us, it 
is our own fault, if we fall ſhort of it, and our 
own Conſciences will accuſe us as unworthy of 
Eternal Life, becauſe God hath done his Part, 
if we be negligent in doing ours: For the Scrip- 
turè attributes to us, that, ich God does, and 
bids us do that, which God did with us, and 
that, which we do, is attributed to God, and 
that, which God does by us, is aſcribed bath to 
God and us; we work, and God works, by 
whom we arc awakened, directed, aſſiſted: The 
Controverſies are very hot, and very long, and 
intricate about theſe Things ; but I think, a right 
ſtating the Matter, would extinguiſh them from 
being in the World. 


SINCE that Grace, which 
Grace neceſſary to 


is neceſſary to Salvation, is af- Sawation, is afforded 
forded us, we cannot pretend u. 
Y 2 any 
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any Diſcouragement, but have all the reaſon in 
the World to ſet our Hands to this Work, and 
to be doing our Duty, becauſe the Lord is with 
us; and he hath ſaid, Ve ſhall not be tempted 
above what wwe are able to bear: We ſhall have 

ſuch an inward Aſhitance of the Spirit of God, 
as is neceſſary to reccive and help the weakneſs 
of our Natures, and that Impotency, which 
Men generally contract by vicious Habits; and 
this Grace of God goes along with the external 
Revelation of the Goſpel, and accompanies all 
thoſe, who by their wilful reſiſting and oppoſing 


it, have not provoked God to withdraw it from 


them ; and then we make uſe of this Grace, 
when we are careful to enquire into this Reve- 
lation, and do what we can to act accordingly. 
And as our Minds are enlightned by it, ſo our 
Wills and Affections are warmed to a Comply- 
ance therewith ; we ſhall find a gentle heat in 
our Hcarts, inclining us to a ready Obedience 
to the Precepts of Gods Word, and to live in 
all Godlineſs, as it requires; for when a Man 
is diſpoſed to the Practice of Virtue, he hath 
juſt reaſon to conclude, that the Spirit of God 
is at Work upon him : Therefore we ought to 
go on in a good Courſe of Life, becauſe our 


Work will be ea/zer to us, rhe Dithculties of 


Religion will ſtill grow leſs, becauſe our Strength 
will enereaſe, and God hath promiſed to give 
greatcr degrees of Aſſiſtance to them, who uſe 


what he hath already beſtowed, 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, Tu Practice of Moral Virtucs is 
both caſie and plcaſant, be- 
cauſe they are profitable for b 
all Things, improve our Un- and plealant. 
derſtandings, and bring Peace to our Minds: 
Now Profit and Advantage have a ſtronger In- 
fluence upon the Affections of Mankind, than 
any Thing elſe; if then we can reconcile Vir- 
tue with the Intereſts and Profits of Men, they 
may be perſwaded to embrace a virtuous courſe 
of Life; which doth much conduce to our 
Health, not only in JSpzritual, but Natural 
Senſe; | becauſe vicious Courſes in the Nature 
and Tendency of them, do deſtroy the Conſti- 
tution of our Bodies: But Religion doth oblige 
us to the Excrciſc of ſuch particular Virtues, as 
do as naturally tend to our Welfare and Long- 
Life; for Diſeaſes are prevented by living Ab- 
ſtemiouſiy, and the firm Eſtate of the Body de- 
pends upon Chaſtity; the quiet both of Mind 
and Body too, upon the Moderation of our 
Paſſions; whereas the Luſtful waſte and con- 
ſame away, becauſe they follow Harlots, till a 
Dart ſtrites through their Livers; now the 
great Triumph of Senſuality is, where the Ear 
is fed with Muſick, the Eye with Beauty, the 
Smell with Perfumes, the Taſte with Banquets ; 
what a Tumult do theſe various Objects raiſe 
within Men? What Feavers do they kindle in 
their Blood, by their delicious Mcats, as well 
as by Wines and ſtrong Drinks! 
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BUT Virtue doth not only cſtabliſh Mens 
Health, but increaſes their E- 
Reach Few . ſtates alſo; therefore the Wiſe- 
1 Man hath placed in her left 
Hand Riches; which is brought to paſs by charg- 
ing Men to be Faithful and True, Diligent and 
Induſtrious in their Callings: For as Study and 
Experience give more force to the Soul, than 
any Diſpoſition whatever of the Body; ſo In- 
duſtry and Intention of the Mind upon Buſi- 
neſs, will ſuſtain a Man in every Eſtate, hath an 
Influence upon his whole Life and Actions; 
tis true, very good Men may not arrive at much 
Plenty, yet their Vertue makes a Compenſati- 
on in chis Caſe, by making them contented 
with that competent Allowance which God 
ſhall allot them; for to a Man that is Satisfied, 
Riches and Abundance are Ncedleſs and 98. 
fluous. 

Now Vertue doth not only enereaſe our 
n Eſtates, but it isagreat Advan- 
Reputatiog, - tage to our Reputation in the 

World; for prudent and ſub- 
ſtantial Piety is of high Price to all, whoſe Judg- 
ments are Valuable; when it is accompanied 
with ſerious Devotion to God, and real Effects 
of Charity before Men, it is honoured among 
the worſt ſort of Mankind: Every one there- 
fore that is not forſaken of common Senſe, 
muſt take Plcaſure in Vertue, when he ſees his 
Actions arg conformed to the Sentiments of all 
as and worthy Perſons, He is above the 

Tongues 
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Tongues of evil Men, and their Raillery will 
be in vain ſpent upon him, when every Action 
he does in the courſe of Vertue, will neceſſari- 
ly introduce him into the good Opinion of the 
belt part of the World. 

MoRE than this, Vertue doth not only: 
bring us a good Name, but a- 4 . 
bove all Things it doth con- 9 — — Prin 
duce to the Happineſs of our Happy. 
Relations and Friends; the goodneſs of God 
being ſo diffuſive, as to ſcatter 47s Bleſſings 
round about the Habitation of the Fuſt : For 
Vertue tends to this from the Nature of the 
Thing it ſelf, becauſe it lays the ſtricteſt Obli- 
gations upon Men to provide for their Families; 
which whoſoever neglects, he is reckoned worſe 
than an Heathen or Infidel : Beſides, it is many 
times ſeen, that the Poſterity of ſuch as have 
given [Teſtimony of their Goodneſs, Charity, 
and Kindneſs towards Men; of Piety and De- 
votion towards God, that their Relations have 
met with unexpected Kindneſſes from others 
upon their account, and for their ſakes have been 
eſpecially carcd and provided for. 

Tn us Vertuc is profitable for our Health, 
for our Eſtates, for our Honour, and for our Re- 
{ations : It doth likewiſe zmprove our Under- 
ſtandings, and bring Peace to our Minds. 

I, IT makes us better acquainted with the 


great Intercſts of our Souls, Vertue improvesbut 


and it doth alſo ſet us at liberty Uaderſtandings. 


from the Dominion of our 
1 4 | [ices 
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Lices and Paſſions, and teaches us to uſe much 
Conſideration, and weighing of Things for 
that a Man may be vertuous, it is not ſufficient, 
that he do vertuqus Actions out of good Nature, 
Intereſt, or Paſſion, but he muſt do them diſ- 
crectly, and for good Ends, by Deliberation 
and Choice; for it hath been the Obſervation 
of all knowing Pcrſons, and they have deliver- 
cd it for a certain Rule, as hath alſo the holy 
Spirit and Wiſdom of God himſelf, That ver- 
tuous courſes,only together with God's Grace ob. 
tamed by Praver, are capable to make a Man 
wiſe, that is, to direct his Actions in ſuch a 
manner, as he ſhall not need to repent of them. 
Now an evil Man ſeeks occaſions to gratifie his 
Humour, and at beſt thinks to ſtop at the Con- 
fines beteaixt Paſſion and Vice ; but a wiſe Man 
avoids the occaſions of Vice, which he looks 
upon as a Diſeaſe of the Soul, contrary to the 
natural and due Conſtitution of it, and ſub- 
verting its true Zone and Diſpoſition. And that 
every Vice in Particular, is contrary to pru- 
dence, appears; becauſe Covetouſnels inſtead 
of Wiſdom, introduceth Craft, Subtilty, and 
Deceitfulneſs; Pride breeds Confidence of a 
Mans ſelf, and Contempt of others Advice z 
Luft is tne Mother of Negligence and Incon: 

Nancy, and at length, of that blindneſs of Un- 
derſtanding, which renders Men uncapable of 
underſtanding ſuch things eſpecially, as concern 
their Souls; but even ſuch alſo as are Advanta- 
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geous to their temporal Welfare. Beſides, Ver- 
tue doth moſt notoriouſly improve our Under- 
ſtandings, by delivering us from the Power of 
all Paſſions whatſocyer ; which is done by re- 
gulating the Imagination, whence they aroſe ; 
that is, by ſubjecting it to Reaſon, that it may 
not without Conſultation, follow the Suggeſtions 
of Senſe, and unruly Motions of Appetite ; 
eſe being the Clouds that darken the Mind by 
a kind of Phyſical and Natural Influence : For 
as Intemperance and Exceſs do embaſe and cl 
our Minds, and glue them to the World, ſo 
they indiſpoſe them for all the Operations of 
the Spirit; Malice, Wrath, and Envy, fill us 
with Prejudice and falſe Apprehenſion of Things; 
ſo that Mens Spirits under theſe Diſtcmpers are 
not pure, nor fine enough for their -Reafon ; 
for as Clearneſs diſpoſeth the bodily Eye for a 
better and quicker ſight of material Objects; 
ſo the Purity of our Souls, that is, freedom from 
Luſt and Paſſion, fit us for Acts of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding. Now Vertue doth rcfine and 
purific our Minds, by ſtifling the Fumes and 
Steams of every Vice and Paſlion, and the 
more a Man's Mind is cleanſed from theſe Fil- 
thineſſes, the more Noble will it be in all its 
Operations; the more a Man is free from Paſ- 
ſion, his Apprehenſion of Things will be more 
diſtinct and unprejudiced; and conſequently his 
Judgment will be more ſteddy, and better ſet- 
led; for freedom from Paſſion doth not only 
gh ſignifie 
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ſignific that a Man is Wiſe, but really contri- 
bates to the making of bim fuch. 
Secondly, VERTUE tends to the Peace — 
\.* our Minds; therefore the wiſe 
2 — Man declares, that her ways, 
are ways of Pleaſantneſs, and 
all her Paths are Peace; which Peace and Plea- 
ſure are brought to us by Vertue, two Ways: 
Firſt, IN that it allays thoſe Storms of Paf- 
fon, which ruffle and diſcompoſe the Mind; 
for if we lay open the Soul with its Operations, 
we ſhall find, that Paſſions regulated by Reaſon 
or God's Spirit, are properly Vertues, and when 
they are not fo regulated, they become Vices. 
Now Malice, Hatred, Revenge, IIl- will, Wrath, 
Impatience, are fretting Paſſions, and robs us 
of our Peace: They admit no Counſel, but are 
full of Tumult and Confuſion: It is not in the 
Power of Reaſon, to Rule abſolutely over theſe 
untoward Affections; but becauſe Reaſon is 
ſometimes miſled, or obſtinately miſtaken, Al- 
mighty God has given us his Holy Religion, and 
his Spirit to govern Reaſon alto, and render 
every Thought obedient to Faith. So that in 
Religion lies the univerſal and never failing Re- 
medy of all the Evils of the Soul, and an in- 
fallible Cure of thoſe Paſſions, that lie croſs to 
our Minds; which like ſmall Particles, that 
have rugged and ſharp Angles, do continually 
moleſt and grate upon us: But he that is free 


from the Tumults of theſe Paſſions, finds no. 
thing 
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thing but Sweetneſs and Contentment; the Mo- 
deration whereof ought to be the chief aim 
of every one who deſires to be Wik, or to be 
quiet. 

Secondly, VERTUE frees us fins the anxis 
ouſneſs of Guilt, and the fears 
of Divine Wrath, whereby it Guilt wache fea of 
doth much promote our real diving Wrath. 
Peace and Pleaſure; for what can be ſuppoſed 
to be more Tormenting, than tie continual 


dread of God's Anger ? Conſequently the Sa- 


tisfaction muſt be as great, when God is Recon- 
ciled to a Man, and made his Friend: What 


Comfort and Joy doth a vertuous Perſon per- 


ceive in the Senſe of his Love, in the ſerious 
Reflections on a well-ſpent Life, in the Conſci- 
ence of having acted uprightly in the chief Bu- 


ſineſs of Life ! what Pleaſure doth ſuch a Man 
take in his Service! what Peace in working 


Righteouſneſs! what Exultation and Triumph 
in the aſſured Hope and Expectation of future 
Glory! 

As there are pure and refined Toys, ſweet 
and unmingled Delights in the ways of Vertue; 


ſo on the contrary, the chief part of the Mi- 
ſery of ungodly Men is this, that they are of a 


Temper which is naturally a diſquiet to it ſelf; 
and here the Foundation of Hell is laid in the 


evil Frame and Diſpoſition of their own Spirits; 


when Men are not Circumſpect in cheir Con- 
n and very carctul to walk | inthe ways 
| | of 
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of Godlineſs, / eſpecially, when the Confines of 
Vertue and Vice are ſo cloſe, and the exact Li- 
mits and Boundaries are ſo difficultly fixed : 
Until this raſh and inconſiderate running into 
Vice be cured, which only can be done by tho 
Practice of Virtue, it is as impoſſible that a 
Man ſhould be happy or pleaſed, as for a ſicæ 
Man to find eaſe by removing from one Bed to 
another, becauſe the Diſtemper is lodged with- 
in his Breaſt ; all the Diſorders of which muſt 
be quieted beforc wecan be Happy ; for Happi- 
nels muſt be in our Hearts, and it muſt ſpring 
out of our own Boſoms, and from thence, 
through the comfortable Influence of God's Ho- 
ly Spirit, muſt all our Peace and Pleaſure flow. 
Whereforc I cannot conclude this whole Diſ- 
courſe with a better or more perſuaſive Exhor- 
tation, than that which St. Paul makes uſe of 
to the Philippians, Phil. iv. 8. Finally Brethren, 
whatſoever ts right, ſincere, and rhe; ; whatſo- 
ever is comely, grave, and venerable; whatſo. 
ever is fair, juſt, and equal; whatſpever'i is 'fa- 
cred, pure, and holy; whatſoever ts generous, 
noble, and lovely; whatſoever is of credit, va- 
lue, and eſteem; if there be any Vertue, if there. 
be any Praiſe, think of theſe Things. 
Fon theſe Things the Lord will have us to 
do, and his Will muſt be the. 

al ods Wl maſt Rule of all our Actions; whoſe 
ons. Laus are like himſelf, Juſt and 


holy, — and undefiled, unchangeable and 
' evcrlaſt- 
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everlaſting; fitted to the firſt Age of the World, 
and to the laſt; to the wiſeſt, and to the ſim- 
pleſt; to the Times of Peace, and of War, eſta- 
bliſhed againſt all Alterations and Occurrences 
whatſocver : For there is no time in which a 
Man may not be Zuſ# and Honeſt, Merciful 
and Compaſſionate, tumble and Sincere : A 
Converſation thus tempered, we ought to con- 
tinue and carry along through Honour and Dif- 
honour, through all the Terrors which evil Men 
or Devils can place in our way : And if we 
conſider the Nature and Rea- 
ſon of Things, Virtue only doth — — for he 
qualific and diſpoſe us for the Joyment of God, 
Enjoyment of God; becauſe it quiets the Mind, 
rectifies all its Faculties, governs the Affections, 
cleanſes the whole Soul from all Sin and Pol- 
lution: Whereas if it were poſlible for a wick- 
ed Man to be admitted into the Preſence of 
God, or a Local Heaven, to ſee all the Glories 
and Delights of that Place and State, all this 
would ſignifie no more to make him happy and 
contented, than heaps of Gold, and Conſorts 
of Muſick, a well ſpread Table, or a rich Bed, 
can bring any Relief to a Man in the Paroxiſm 
of a Fever, or in a ſharp Fit of the Stone; the 
Reaſon is, becauſe the Man's Spirit will till be 
out of Order, till he be put into a right Frame 
by Virtue and Godlineſs. 

'Tis true, all Men naturally deſire Eaſe and 
Happineſs, becauſe all Natures would fain be 
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pleaſed and contented ; but they hunt after it 
Where it is not to be found: 

Men are apt to mi- f 
Rake their klappineſs. Men ſay, Loe, here is Happi. 
neſs, and Loe there, in a high 


Place, in a great Eſtate, or in carthly Delights; 
but believe them not, they arc all Shagws, 


when you come to embrace them; therefore 


your Happineſs muſt be ncarer and more inti- 
mate to your Minds, than any Thing this World 


can afford: For thoſe who look after the Pomps 


of this World, grow vain and inconſtant, lazy 
and negligent : Thoſe who covet the Applauſe 
of the People, arc often diſappointed of the Fe- 


licity they hoped for, becauſe the People guide 


not themſelves by Reaſon, but Chance: All 
out ward Things coming thus ſhort of render- 


ing us Happy, we mult expect our Happineſs in 
obſerving the Duties, and in obeying the Pre- 
cepts of Virtue; becauſe they are upon all Ac- 
counts for our Advantage, and are founded up- 
on the Intereſts of Mankind]; fo that if it were 
not, that the God of this World did blind Mens 
Eyes, and abuſe their Underſtandings from diſ- 
cerning their true Intereſt ; it were impoſlible, 
ſo long as Men love themſelves, and have a de- 

_ fire of their own Happineſs, 
3 Rapp 1 06 but they ſhould be Virtuous: 
muſt be Virtuous. For God promiſeth to make 
Men happy for ever, upon Condition that they 
will do thoſe Things that will make them hap- 


py and caſie in this World: Conſidering our in- 
finite 
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finite Obligations to God, the unqueſtionable 
Right and Title he hath to us, and his Sovereign 
Authority over us, he might have impoſed 
Laws, and have given us ſuch Statutes, as were 
not ſo good for us; but ſo gracious a Maſter 
hath he been, as to link together our Duty and 
our Intereſt, and to make thoſe Things Inſtan- 
ces of our Obedience, which are Natural 
Means and Cauſes of our Happrneſs. 

Ir hath been anciently obſerved, that Py- 
thagoras his Learning ended in a few Muſical 
Jingles; Thales his Wiſdom in ſome uncertain 
Aſtronomical Fancies , Heraclitus his Contem- 
plations concluded in Solitude and Weeping ; 
Socrates his Renowned Philoſophy led him to 
the Practice of unnatural Luſt ; *Drogenes his 
ſharpneſs of Wit, to uſe his Body to endure 
all manner of Naſtineſs and coarſe Labour; 
Epicurus his Inventions and Diſcourſes, - of 
which he boaſts ſo much, ſet him down con- 
tented with any kind of Pleaſure, The ſame 
Thing may be ſaid of the Stoics and Peripa- 
teticłs. 

W᷑x muſt therefore be much out of the way, 
if we ſearch for Happineſs in their Leſſons, and 
neglect our moſt Holy Religt- 20 0 
= : which whoſocver does, he Gy. 9 
will unſettle the ſtrongeſt Foun- Hopes. 
dation of our Hopes, he will make a terrible 
Confuſion in all the Offices and Opinions of 
Men; he will deſtroy the moſt preyailing Ar- 
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gument to Virtue; he will remove all Human 
Actions from their firmeſt Centre; he will de- 
prive himſelf of the Prerogative of his Immor- 
tal Soul, and will have the ſame Succeſs, that 
the Ancient Fables make thoſe to have had, 
who contended with their Gods, of whom they 
Report, that many were immediately turned 
into Beaſts. Whereas if we were to contrive 


a way to make our ſelves Happy, we ſhould 


pitch upon juſt ſuch Laws as 

— a thoſe — Chriſtianity are; they 
2 of our Na. are ſo agree able to the Frame 
of our Natures and Underſtand- 
ings; they require of us ſo Rational and Spi- 
ritual a Service of God]; they oblige us to per- 
form Duties ſo plainly neceſſary and beneficial 
to us; the harſheſt and moſt difficult Precepts 


thereof tending upon one Account or other, to 
our manifeſt Advantage; it being very reaſona- 


ble for a Man to be ſorry for what he hath done 
amiſs, and to amend his Life for the future; to 
mortific Luſts and Paſſions, which are ſo diſ- 
orderly and troubleſome to the Mind ; to bring 
down every proud Thought, which fills a Man 


with Inſolence and Contempt of others; to be 


patient in the meaneſt Condition, which will 


prevent thoſe Anxicties that come from the con- 


trary Paſſions; to love Enemies, and forgive 
Injur es; which removes the perpetual Torments 
of a malicious and revengetul Spirit. 


Fox a Man is Accompliſhed by two Things: 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, By his being enlightened in his intel- 
lectual Faculties, which is the Perfection of his 
Underſtanding. 

Secondly, By his being well directed in his 
Morals, to refuſe Evil, and to do Good, where- 
in conſiſts the goodneſs of his Mind. 

Now the Doctrine of our Bleſſed Saviour 
tends to purge out of the Mind all vicious and 
depraved Affections, and to ſow therein the 
Seeds of Grace and Virtue ; for his whole Ser- 
mon on the Mount, tends to implant in us a 
pure Heart, a right Mind, clean Afﬀettions, an 
obedient Mill, and a ſound Underſtanding : For 
the effecting of which, obſerve the admirable 
Contrivance: of the Divine Wiſdom, after 
Mankind was broken, and loſt by the fall of 
One, that another ſhould be raiſed out of his 
Root, who ſhould ſatisfie the offended God; 
ſhould beget a new Generation of Men out of 
the old Stock, and advance the ne Nature to 
a higher degree of Holineſs than before: For 
Sin is the greateſt Pollution, gn is the crened 
Exorbitance, and Degeneracy Negeneracy a in- 
of an intelligent Agent; it is veligent Being. 
worſe than Rottenneſs and Corruption in na- 
tural Things; for theſe act according to the 
courſe of their own Natures : But we, as we 
are intelligent Beings, are under the Obligation 
of a Rule, and to vary from that Law is a vio- 
lent and monſtrous Thing; for all the depar- 
tures from right Reaſon in Underſtanding Be- 
ings, are privatively Evils, and therefore moſt 

| highly 
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highly diſpleaſing unto God; becauſe all Ini 
quity and Sin is a Contradiction to the un- 


changeable Laws of Goodneſs and Truth, 
which is the Law of Heaven, from which God 
in the fulneſs of his Liberty, and the greatneſs 
of his Power doth never depart: Therefore 
we may ſay that all Vice doth offer Violence to 
the Principles of God's Creation; and that 


Which is unmmatura in the inferior World, is 


nothing ſo horrid as that Which is irrational in 
the Superiour: Now {ce what the Conſequence 
is of - unnatural Things in the lower World. 
Should the Sun leave its Courſe, and inſtead of 
being the Fountain of Light, ſhould ſend forth | 
nothing but Stench and Darkneſs; how prodi- 
gious, and how terrible would this be? Vet who- 
ſoever acts againſt the Divine Will, and the 
Dictates of right Reaſon, doth a Thing more 
frightful than all this, more violent and miſchie- 
vous, than if the Fire ſhould ceaſe to burn, or 
the Courſe of Nature ſhould 

2 1 = fail, But our Saviour both by 
dingto the Reaſon of his Precepts, and by his Ex- 
. . ample, hath taught us to act 


according to the Reaſon of Things; ſo that 


we muſt love that which is Equal and Right, 
that which is True and Good in its own” Nature, 
that which is juſt and fit according to the Mind 
and Will of God: Theſe are ſuch certain Laws 
and Principles of AQtion, that it is not in the 
Power of Men or Angels, to controul any of 
them: And if we vary from them, we expoſe 

our 
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our ſelves to endleſs Miſery, we ſpoil our Na- 
tures, and the beſt Principles thereof; 
are recovered by Chriſt Jelus his being SantZife- 
cation to us; which cleanſes us from All Filthi- 
nels, and ſets. the Diſpoſitions of our Minds 
right ; The Principles of whoſe Religion do 
not appear, as Spells and Charms, but they 
operate by the Illumination of the Mind and 
Underſtanding ; for in the intellectual World, 
the. Principles of Knowledge and Underſtand- 
ing are every way as Vigorous, as the Proper- 
ties and Qualities in Nature are, only theſe act 
by the way of Reaſon, and Information of the 
Mind: For in all the Virtues that are charged 
upon us by our Saviour, there is an agrecable- 
nels to the innate Notions of our Minds and 
Conſaiences; they do all accord with the natu- 
ral Conceptions we have of what is juſt and 
i to be done Therefore all his Command- 
ments are the Reſolutions of true Reaſon, and 
when once they are received into the Temper 
and Conſtitution of our Souls, they will make 
us to be of the ſame Mind as he was, that is, 
truly Miiſe, Holy and Good : For his Doctrine 
and his Example, are Arguments of Reaſoa, 
ſufficient to make us Wiſe, to deliver us from 
the Power and Habits of Vice, and to reſcue 
us from the Uſurpations of the Devil: Now 
theſe are as true Principles of Action upon an 
intelligent Being, as any natural Qualities are 
in inferiour Nature; and they will produce In- 


viſible, but vital and ſpiritual Effects with a 
2 2 Power, 
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Power, much above what natural Agents can 
exert; for as he, who gives himſelf upto Wick- 
edneſs, will never want a Superiour Agent to 
carry him on, and make him more Villainous 
and Wretched; ſo on the contrary, whoſocyer 
watches over himſelf, - and employs his Facul- 
ties to the doing of "Good, ſhall ever have the 
Aſſiſtance of the Divine Spirit to help him; 
and indeed the Chriſtian Religion doth that, 
which is Solid and Subſtantial, Permanent and 
Laſting, if it do not obtain this Effect in us, of 
Reconciling our Minds and Diſpoſitions to the 
Mind and- Will of God; and when the ſame 
Mind is in us, which was in Chriſt Feſus, of 
what ſtrong and firm a Temper will our Hearts 
be made! what Courage ſhall we have, even 
when few Comforters, ſcarce any, but Enemies 
are near us! Goodneſs, Gentleneſs, Patience, 
which are the Mind of Chriſt, by all rue Phi- 
loſophy, are eſteemed to proceed from thegreat- 
eſt Strength of Nature; by all true Chriſtiani- 
y, from the higheft Degree of Grace: Nay; 
when we have the ſame Mind with him, "wha 
Bravery of Spirit will the World diſcern to be 
in us! We ſhall not then be afraid of the moſt ex- 
act and ſevere Obſervations of what we do; 
nothing will appear in our Diſcourſes but Truth 
and Smrerity; nothing in our Lives, but Ho- 
neſty and Plain. daaling: In all our private Acti- 
ons will be ſeen the moſt unaffected Modeſty, 
in all our Publick, a good | Conſcience, and a 
love of Virtu. * 4 
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A pure Mind thus eſtabliſhed and firmly 
rooted in us, will never be Diſcompoſed, not 
ſhaken by ungovernable Paſſions; we {hall feel 
the Comforts of the Evangelical Doctrine; our 
Lives will ſhew. the e of it: May we 
all therefore endeavour to e- 
preſs our Affections to our Sa- pe. . 
viour, by living Comfortablc res a manger 
tothe moſt perfect Example of its 
Virtue, and Picty ; For from his Example, we 
fetch the moſt uſeful Inſtructions, how to ſub- 
mit to the hardeſt Conditions of Life, to cadure 
mildly the Rigours of the worſt State, to Par- 
don and bear the Affronts of Enemies; in the 
various Turns of the World always to practice 
Righteouſneſs and Mercy, . Meekneſs and Long- 

ſuffering : To implore Gods help, by acknow- 
leqdging our Obligations to him for all that we 
have, and 4 enjoy; to moderate our Appe- 
tites and Deſires in Reference to the Pleaſures 
of this World, and to uſe them according to 
Reaſon and Nature; to be True and Faithful, 
Ju and Righteous in all our Actions; to be 

ind and merciful, ready to do Good to all, 
and to Relieve them, that are in Want, to be 
ſatisfied in every Condition, whether it be high 
or low; to be meek and gentle, becauſe the 
meek Man, hath always the Government of 
his Mind, and is ncyer diſturbed by. Paſſion; to 
be tender Hearted and Pitiful, becauſe Cruelty 
and Oppreſlion are an Offence to God, and a 
Provocation to Men; to reſign our ſelves up to 
1 the 
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the direction of God's Providence, that governs 
the World, leaving all iſſues and future Succeſ⸗- 
ſes, to the wiſe Determination of the Divine 
Will: To hold to the Practice of Truth, be- 
cauſe a Man's Heart wilt never miſgive him in 
her Ways; not to Diſſemble, but to deal open- 
ly with Mankind, becauſe this Behaviour will 
make our Paſlage- eaſie through the World; we 
ſhall have none to oppoſe, none to do us hatm; 
to be humble and ſober in the Judgment we 
make of our ſelves, becauſe Self. confidence and 
Self. conceit, render Men Fools; to be Peacc- 
makers, and compoſe Differences; to endure 
Wrongs patiently, to fotbear Revenge, and to 
love our Enemies, becauſe God does ſo in Na- 
ture, while he cauſes the Sun to riſe upon Good 
and Bad; to- paſs charitable Judgments upon 
others, becauſe this is the \ way to make an Enc- 
my a Friend; to give real Demonſtrations of 
our Integrity and Goodneſs by the Fruits of it, 
becauſe Men diſparage Religion, who ptofeſs 
it, and do not guide their Actions according to its 
Doctrines; to ſubmit our Senſes, and inferiour 
ä Affections to the Dictates of ſober Reaſon, and 
true Underſtanding, becauſe Mind and Under- 
ſtanding is appointed by God, to be his ſubor- 
dinate Governor in human Life; to be modeſt 
and chaſt in our Converſation, becauſe Mo- 
deſty ſecures the Mind from Pride. and Cha- 


Hity pteſerves the Body from the worſt Indiſpo- 
ſitions. | | 


THUS 
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— Tavs Chriſt Jeſus hath ſhewn us an Exam- 
ple of all Moral Vertues; and an Example in 
ſome Reſpect hath an Advantage above à Rule, 
for it ſhews in what way the Rule is Ptactica- 
ble; and it is a Reproach to any Man not to 
be able to do or ſuffer, what others have done 
before him. Seeing then God hath taken ſuch 
Care that we ſhoutd know our Duty, and hath 
made thoſe Things Inſtances of our Obedience, 
which are the natural Means and Cauſes of 
our Happineſs, we are altogether without Ex- 
cuſe, if we do it not; and we incur the heavy 
Sentence pronounced by our Saviour, this is the 
Condemmation, that Light is come into the 
World,” and Men love Darkneſs, rather than 
Light; for whoever docs any Thing that is 
Evil, acts againſt the Convictions of his own 
Mind, and the Light that thines in his own 
'Soul'* Beſides, what Advantage is it that Wick- 
edneſs brings to Men! Name me that Vice 
_ which #mproves our Reaſon; or makes us 
ect a Whit the Wiſer; that tends to the Peace 
Aid Satisfaction of our Minds, or to our Health 
and Credit amongſt conſiderate Perſons,” 
I then it be Vertu that points out to us 
the moſt compendious and ready way to Hap- 
pineſs, we may {te where our true Intereſt lies: 
Let us not ſuffcr our ſelves to be cheated of it 
by the little Atts of Vice, or the Inſinuations 
of 4 Temptation; than which' there can be no- 
thing more to our Prejudice, even as to our 
temporal Concerns; for every known and de- 
2 4 liberate 
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liberate Sin that a Man commits, is a Flaw in 
his Title to his Eſtate, not in reſpect of Men, 
but of God, who is the great Governour of the 
World, the wiſe dif _ of the Fortunes of 
Mankind. 
AND the Scripture: doth every where ſpeak 
of Moral Vertue, as the Foun- 
\ Mor Virwuels wo dation of all revealed and in- 
vealed Religion. ſtituted Religion; therefore 
our Saviour, when he was asked, which Was 
the firſt and great Commandment of the Law, 
Anſwers, Thou ſhaltlove the Lord thy God with 
all thy Heart, and thy Neighbour as thy Self: 
A Few would have thought that he would have 
pitch'd upon ſome of thoſe Things which were 
in ſo great Eſteem among them, Sacrifices, Cit- 
cumciſion, or the Sabbath. But he overlooks 
all theſe, and inſtances in the two principal Du- 
ties of Morality, the Love of God, and of our 
Neighbour : And theſe Moral Dutics are thoſe 
which he calls the Law and the Prophets, and 
which he came not to deſtroy, but to fulfil : For 
the Judicial and Ceremonial Law of the Fews 
was to paſs away, and did ſo not long after, but 
but this Law of Moral Duty was to be perpe- 
tual and immutable. And the kceping of this 
Law conſiſted in the Obſervation of ſuch Things, 
whicn the Scribes and Phariſees did moſt of all 
neglect 3 therefore he tells us, that unleſs our 
Righteouſneſs did exceed the Righteouſneſs of 
the Scribes and Phariſees, we could not enter 
into the nge of Heaven. Now theſe Men 
24 were 
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were the moſt punctual People in the World 
for obſerving the Jewiſh and Ceremonial Law: 
And whereas they were obliged to pay Tithes 
of their more conſiderable Things, they would 
do it eyen of Mint, Aniſe, and Cummin. But 
then they were defective in Moral Duty; they 
were unnatural to their Parents in denying them 
Relief, becauſe their Eſtates, as they pretend, 
were dedicated to an holy Uſe; They were un: 
juſt, and under a ſhew of long Prayers, devou- 
red Widows Houſes; in a Word, as our Savi- 
our tells them, they neglected both Mercy and 
Judgment, which are the weightier Things of 
the Law, which whoſocver neglects, he can 
never pleaſe God with any inſtituted or poſitive 
part of Religion; and throughout the Old Te- 
ſtament, nothing is declared more abominable 
to him than Sacriſices, as long as Men allowed 
themſelves in wicked Practices. And in the 
New Teſtament, the Chriſtian Religion chiefly 
deſigns to teach Mankind Righteouſneſs, God- 
lineſs, and Sobriety: And for this end was the 
glorious Appearance of the great God, and our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt; who gave himſelf for us, 
that he might Redeem us from all Iniquity, and 
purifie to himſelf a peculiar People zealous of 
good Works; and to deal honeſtly. with every 
Man, to ſpeak Truth to our Neighbour, and 
to have our Converſation void of Offence, is 
called the Image of God, and the new Crea- 
ture ; and the Apoſtle advanceth Charity above 
the greateſt Excellengics of Knowledge and of 
| Faith; 
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Faith; and in the Deſcription of the Day of 
Judgment, Men are repteſented by our Savi- 
our, as calld to an Account, both as to the 
Practice and Neglect of Moral Duties; and no 
others are inſtanced in, to ſhew, what Place 
he intended they ſhould have in his Reli- 
gion. 

Therefore from all that hath been fad upon 
this Subject, we may infer, 

Firft, THAT all poſitive Infienion muſt 
48 ive way to Moral Dutt tes ; 
| py Mo- becauſe God hath detlared:}, 
that ' be Would rather baue 
Mercy than Sacrifice, and- whoſoever. violates 
any natural Law, he undermines the very Foun- 
dation of Religion ; which hath yety little in 
it, that is poſitive; beſides the 7wwo Sacramento, 
and going to God in the Name of Jeſus Chiilt: 
For this the greateſt and moſt perfect | Revelati- 
on, that ever God made to Mankind, dofh af. 
ford us the beſt Helps and Advantages for the 
performing of Moral Duty, and produces the 
ſtrongeſt Arguments to engage us thereunto. 
Secondly, Go hath diſcovered our Duty to 
us in ſuch ways, as may encourage us to the 
Practice of it; for we arc. prompted to it by a 
kind of natural Inſtinct; We are led to the 
Knowledge of it by Reaſon, by the general 
Vote of Mankind, and by the moſt powerful and 
prevailing Paſlons of Hijman Nature; Hope, 
Fear, and Shame: And to take away all ex- 


cuſe * Ignorance from us, by an expreſs Re- 
yclation 
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yelation from himſelf : So that whenever we 
omit our Duty, or do any Thing contrary ta 
it, we offend againſt all theſe, and incur the 
heavy Sentencepronounced by our Saviour, that 
Light is come into the World, and Men love 
Darkneſs rather than Light; for he that doth 
Evil, acts againſt the Convictions of his own 
Mind, and the Light that ſhines in his own 
Soul. . — 
Thiraly, P1tTy towards God, Righteouſ- 
neſs, Juſtice, and Charity towards Men, are 
more pleaſing to God, and more Valuable, 
than if we{ſhould offer to him all the Beaſts of 
the Foreſt, or the Cattle upon a thouſand Hills; 
for to the ſtrict obſervance of theſe Duties, we 
are directed and obliged by our very Nature, 
and the moſt Sacred Law, which God hath 
written upon our Hearts ; and that we might 
have no Pretence to take us off from them, 
God hath freed us inthe Goſpel! from thoſe ma- 
ny Obſervances, and burdenſome Ceremonies, 
wherewith the Religion of the Jeu was in- 
cumbred, that we might better mind Moral 
Duties, and live in the Practice of them. 

Fourthly, Wx ſee in the laſt Place, what is 
the beſt way to appeaſe the Wrath of God, and 
ro Reconcile our {elves to him; God ſeems of- 
tentimes to have a Controverſie with us, as with 
his People of old; and at ſuch times we are 
apt to ask, as they did, wherewnth foal we 
come before the Lord, and bow our ſelves before 

the moſt high God! And we are apt to think, 
| as 
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as they did, that the next way to pleaſe him, is 
by external Worſhip and Devotion, which may 
be good and necellary ; but theſe are not the 
Things that God doth mainly require of us: It 
is true, Prayers, hear; the Word of God, and 
receiving the Sacraments are to be performed 
but theſe are but Mcans to a further End, and 
ſerve to engage us to the Practice of the great 
and eſſential Duties of Chriſtianity, and to pro- 
mote the Virtues of a good Life: There doth 
appear in many Men a ęrcat deal of external 
Devotion, but their Lives nd Manners arc gene- 
rally very Corrupt, | and the weighty Things of 
the Law are negletted,: as Jultice, Righteouſ- 
neſs, and lik ſo that we may take up the 
Complaint of the Royal Pſalmiſt, help Lord, 
for = Righteous Man ceaſeth, and the Faith- 
ful fail; and till we return to our ancient Vir- 
tue and Integrity of Life, we haye reaſon to 
think and fear, that God will continue to have 
a Controverſje. with us, notwithſtanding all our 
Zcal and Noiſe about his Religion; which muſt 
preyail with us to do Juſtly, to love Mercy, 
and to walk humbly with our God; ; other- 
wiſc-it will ſeem to haye leſs Power and Effi- 
cacy, than Natural Agents haye: But if we 
are truly Religious, there is an imperceptible 
Spring, that guides all our Motions in the Path 
of Virtue; for we cannot ſee, at what Paſſage 
the good Thought entred, neither can wie per- 
ceive © how the good Spirit infuſes a pious De- 
lire, Thus it is in Nature, we leg the Sun 

| ' ſhine, 
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ſhine, and can feel his warmth,. but we dif- 
cern not how he enters into the Bowels of the 
Earth; how his little Atoms ſteal into the ſe- 
cret Pores of Plants; how he impregnates Na- 
ture with new Life; nay, we feel not, how 
our own Spirits move, how they ſtart and fly, 
as quick, as we think, from one end of our 
Nerves, to the other, ſo undiſcernable, and ſo 
puiſſant is the working of God's Grace, in the 
change of our Minds into an heavenly Tem- 
per, in imprinting upon our Souls the fair and 
lovely Notions of Goodneſs and Truth; in 
laying in our Minds the Seeds of a bleſſed Im- 
mortality, whereby the Soul will be gradually 
exalted to the utmoſt Perfecti- , Ge and Vir 
5 in all the Parts and Fa- wry ;th Mind 22 
tres. thereof: That is, the ted for an everlaſting 

Underſtanding will be raiſed A 
to the, utmoſt Capacity, and that Capacity com- 
pletely filled: The Will will be perfected with 
abſolute and indefective Holineſs, with exact 
Conformity to the Will of God, and perfect 
liberty from all ſervitude of Sin; it ſhall be 
troubled with no doubtful Choice, but with 
its radical and fundamental Freedom, ſhall ful- 
ly imbrace the greateſt Good, © The Affecti- 
ons (hall be all ſet right by an unalterable Re- 
gulation, and in that Regularity, ſhall receive 
abſolute Satisfaction: To this internal Perfecti- 
on will be added a Condition proportionably 
Happy, conſiſting in an entire. freedom from 
all 
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all Pain, Miſery, Labour and Want, an im- 
ibility of ſinning and offending God; an 

Hereditary Poſſeſſion of all good, with an un- 

ſpeakable Complacency and Joy flowing from 
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The END. 
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